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»EFORE the kiloſophical w en of Lond BOLINGBROKE 
had appeared, great things were expected from the 
leiſure of a man, who from the ſplendid ſcene of action, in 
Which his talents had enabled him to make ſo conſpicuous a 
figure, had retired to employ thoſe. talents in the inveſtiga- 
tion of truth. Philoſophy began to congratulate herſelf 
upon ſuch a proſelyte from the world of buſineſs, and hoped 
to have. extended her power under the auſpices of ſuch a 
leader. In the midſt of theſe. pleaſing. expectations, the 
works themſelves at laſt appeared in all body, and with great 
pomp. Thoſe who ſearched in them for new diſcoveries in 
the myſteries of nature; thoſe who expected ſomething 
which might explain or direct the operations of the mind; 
thoſe who hoped to ſee morality illuſtrated and enforced ; 
thoſe who looked for new helps to ſociety and government; 
| thoſe who deſired to ſee the characters and paſſions of man- 
kind delineated; in ſhort, all who confider ſuch things as 
philoſophy, and require ſome of them at leaſt, in every phi- 
loſophical work, all theſe were certainly, diſappointed ; they 
found the land-marks of ſcience preciſely in their former 
places: and they thought they received but a poor recom- 
pence for this diſappointment, in ſeeing every mode of reli- 
gion attacked in a lively manner, and the foundation of 
every virtue, and of all goyernment, ſapped with great 
art and much ingenuity. What advantage do we derive 
BY from 
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from ſuch writings? What delight can a man find in em- 
ploying a capacity which might be uſefully exerted for the 
nobleſt purpoſes, in a ſort of ſullen labour, in which, if the 
author could ſucceed, he is obliged to own, that nothing 
could be more fatal to mankind than his ſutceſs ? ©" 

I cannot conceive how this ſort of writers propoſe to com- 
paſs the deſigns they pretend to have in view, by the inſtru- 
ments which they employ. Do they pretend to exalt the 
mind of man, by proving him no better than a beaſt? Do 
they think to enforce the practice of virtue, by deny- 
ing that vice and virtue are diſtinguiſhed by good or ill for- 
tune here, or by happineſs or miſery hereafter ? Do they ima- 
gine they ſhall increaſe our piety, and our reliance on God, 
by. exploding his providence, and inſiſting that he is neither 
juſt nor good? Such are the doctrines which, ſometimes 
concealed, ſometimes openly and fully avowed, are found to 
prevail throughout the writings of Lord BoLINGBRQKE ; 
and ſuch are the reafonings which this noble writer and ſe- 
veral others have been pleaſed to dignify with the name of 
philoſophy.. If theſe are delivered in a ſpecious manner, 
and in a ſtile above the common, they cannot want a num- 
ber of admirers of as much docility as can be wiſhed for 
in diſciples. To theſe the editor of the following little piece 
has addreſſed it: there is no reaſon to conceal the deſign of 
it any longer. 

The deſign was, to ſhew that, without the exertion of any 
conſiderable forces, the fame engines which were employed 
for the deſtruction of religion, might be employed with 
equal ſucceſs for the ſubverſion of government; and that 
ſpecious arguments might be ufed againſt thoſe things which 
they, who doubt of every thing elſe, will never permit to be- 
queſtioned.. It is an obſervation which IT think Iſocrates 


makes in one of his orations againſt the ſophiſts, that it is far 
more 
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more eaſy to maintain; a wrong cauſe, and to ſupport para- 
doxical opinions to the ſatisfaction of a common auditory, 
than to eſtabliſh a doubtful truth by ſolid and concluſive ar- 
guments. When men ſind that ſomething can be ſaid in 
favour of what, on the very propoſal, they have thought ut- 
terly indefenſible, they grow doubtful of their own reaſon ; 
they are thrown into a fort of pleaſing ſurprize;z they run 

along with-the ſpeaker, charmed and captivated'to find ſuch 
a plentiful harveſt of reaſoning, where all ſeemed barren and 
unpromiſing., This is the fairy land of philoſophy. And it 
very frequently happens, that thoſe pleaſing impreſſions on 
the imagination, ſubſiſt and produce their effect, even after 
the underſtanding has been fatisfied of their unſubſtantial 
nature. There is a ſort of gloſs upon ingenious falſehoods, 
that dazzles the imagination, but which neither belongs to, 
nor becomes the ſober aſpect, of truth. I have met with a 
quotation in Lord Coke's reports that pleaſed me very much, 
though I do not know from whence he has taken, it:“ In- 
„ terdum fucata fulſitas, (ſays he) in muttis e/t probabilior, et 
&« /zzpe rationibus vincit nudam.uveritatem.” In tuch caſes, 
the writer has a certain fire and alacrity inſpired; into him 
by a conſciouſneſs, that let it fare how it will with the ſub- 
ject, his ingenuity will be ſure of applauſe; ; and this alacrity 
becomes much greater if he acts upon the offenſive, by the 
impetuoſity that always accompanies. an attack, and the un- 
fortunate-propenſity-which mankind have to the finding and 
exaggerating faults. The editor 1s- ſatisfied, that a mind. 
which has no reftraint from a ſenſe of its own weakneſs, of 
its ſubordinate rank in the creation, and of the extreme dan- 
ger of letting the imagination looſe upon ſome ſuhjects, may 
very plauſibly attack every thing the moſt. excellent and ye- 
nerable; that it would not be difficult to criticiſe the creation 


— and that if we were to examine the divine fabricks by 
our 
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our ideas of reaſon and finefs, and to uſe the ſame method 
of attack by which ſome men have aſſaulted revealed reli- 
gion; we might with as good colour, and with the ſame ſuc- 
ceſs make the wiſdom and power of God in his creation ap- 
pear to many no better than fooliſhneſs. | There is an air of 
plauſibility which accompanies vulgar reaſonings and no- 
tions taken from the beaten circle of ordinary experience, 
that is 'adinirably ſuited: to the narrow capacities of ſome, 
and to the lazineſs of others. But this advantage is in great 
meaſure loſt, when a painful, comprehenſive ſurvey of a 
very complicated matter, and which requires a great variety 
of conſiderations, is to be made; When we muſt ſeek in a 
profound ſubject, not only for arguments, but for new ma- 
terials of argument, their meaſures and their method of ar- 
rangement; when we muſt go out of the ſphere of our ordi- 
nary ideas, and when we can never walk ſure, but by being 
ſenſible of our blitidneſs. And this we muſt do, or we do 
nothing, whenever we examine the reſult of a reaſon which 
is not our own. Even in matters which are, as it were, juft 
within our reach; what would become of the world if the 
practice of all moral duties, and the foundations of ſociety, 
reſted upon having their reaſons made clear and demonſtra- 
tive to every individual! ? 

The editor knows that the ſubject of this letter is not ſo 
fully handled- as obviouſly it might; it was not his deſign to 
ſay all that could poſſibly be ſaid; It had been inexcofable 
to fill a large volume with the abuſe of reaſon; nor would 
ſuch an abuſe have been tolerable even for a few pages, if 
ſome under- plot of more confequence than the apparent de- 
ſign, had not been carried on. | 
Some perſons. have thought that the advantages of the 
ſtate of nature ought to have been more fully difplayed. 
This had undoubtedly been a very ample ſubject for decla- 

9 mation; 
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mation; but they do not conſider the character of the piece. 
The writers againſt religion, whilſt they oppoſe every ſyſtem, 
are wiſely careful never to ſet up any of their own.” If ſome 
inaccuracies in calculation, in reaſoning: or in method be 
found, perhaps theſe will not be looked upon as faults by the 
admirers of Lord BOLINGBROKE; who will, the editor is 
afraid, obſerve much more of his Lordſhip's character in 
fuch particulars of the following letter, than they are like 
to find of that rapid torrent of an impetuous and overbear- 
ing eloquence, and the variety of rich imagery for which. 
that writer is juſtly admired. © © | 
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10 r VI9TS BEE es ST 
\ HALL I venture to ſay, my Lord, that in our late con- 
verſation, you were inclined to the party which you 
adopted rather by the feelings of your good- nature, 
than by the conviction of your judgment? We laid open the 
foundations, of ſociety ;: and you feared, that the curioſity of 
this ſearch, might endanger the ruin of the whole fabrick. 
You would xeadily have allowed my principle, but you 
dreaded the conſequences; you thought, that having once 
entered upon theſe reaſonings, we might be carried inſenſi- 
bly and irrefiftably farther than at firſt we could either have 
imagined, or. wiſhed. But for my part, my Lord, I then 
thought, and am till of the ſame opinion, that error, and not 
truth of any kind, is dangerous; that ill concluſions can 
only flow from falſe propoſitions; ; and that, to know whether 
any propoſition be true or falſe, it is a prepoſterous method 
to examine it by its apparent conſequences. 

Theſe were the reaſons which induced me to go ſo far 
into that enquiry; and they. are the reaſons which direct 
me in all my enquiries. I had indeed often reflected on 
that ſubject before I could prevail upon myſelf to commu- 
nicate my reflections to any body. They were generally 

Vol. I. * melancholy 
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melancholy enough; as thoſe uſually are which carry us 
beyond the mere ſurface of things; and which would un- 
doubtedly make the lives of all thinking men extremely 


miſerable, if the ſame philoſophy. which cauſed the grief, 


did not at the ſame time adminiſter the comfort. 

On conſidering political ſocieties, their origin, their con- 
ſtitution, and their effects, I have ſometimes been in a good 
deal more than doubt, whether the Creator did ever really 
intend man for a ſtate of happineſs. He has mixed in his 
cup à number of natural evils, (in ſpite of the boaſts of 
ſtoiciſm they are evils) and every endeavour which the art 
and policy of mankind has uſed from the beginning of the 
world to this day, in order to alleviate, or cure them, has 
vnly ſerved to introtluce new miſchiefs; or to aggravate and 
inflame the old. Beſides this, the mind of man itſelf is 
too active and reſtleſs a principle ever to ſettle on the true 
point of quiet. It diſcovers every day Tone: craving” want 
im a body, which really wants but little. it every day in- 
vents ſome new artificial rule to guide that hature which, 
if left to itſelf, were the beſt and ſureſt guide. It finds 


out inaginary beings preſcribing imaginary laws; and 


then, it raiſes imaginary terrors to ſupport a belief in the 
beings; and an obedience to the laws. Many {things have 
been faid, and very well -tindoubtedly, on the fubjection in 


which we ſhould e our bodies to the goveramenit of 


4a az. 


reſtraint which Gr bodily Wecker Sught 49 Ki on the 
extravagant ſublimities and excentrick Tovings of our ind. 
The body, or as ſome love to call it; our inferior nature, is 

wiſer in its own” plain way, and attends its own buſitiefs 
more directly than the mind with all ĩts boaſted fubtilty. * 
In tlie ſtate of nature, without queſtion, mankind was 
Aubjotea 0 many and great inconveniences. Want of 
5 uon, 
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union; want of mutual afſiſtance, Want of 2 common 
arbitrator to reſort to in their diſſerences. Theſe: were 
evils which they could not but have felt pretty ſeverely 
on many occaſions. The original ehildrent of the earth 
lived with their brethren of the other kinds in much equa- 
lity, | Their diet muſt have been oonfſined almoſt wholly to 
the vegetable kind; and the ſame tree, Which in its flou- 
riſhing ſtate produced them berries, in its decay gave them 
an habitation. The mutual deſires of the ſexes uniting their 
bodies and affections, and the children, which were the 
reſults of theſe intercourſes, introduced firſt the notion of 
ſociety, and taught its conveniences. This ſociety, founded 
in natural appetites and inſtincts, and not in any poſitive in- 
ſtitution, 1 ſhall call natural b ti. Thus far nature went 
and ſucceeded but man ul go farther. The great error 
of our nature is, not to know here to {tops not to be ſatiſ- 
fied with any reaſonable acquirement; not to compound 
with our condition; but to loſe all we have gained by an 
inſatiable purſuit after more Man found à conſiderahle 
advantage by this union of many perſons to form one family: 
he therefore judged that he would find his account propor- 
tionably in an union of many families into one body pali · 
ticx. And as nature has formed no bond of union to hold 
them together, he ſupplied this defect by lau m. 
This is political ſociety. And hence the ſourtes of what 
are uſually called ſtates, civil ſocieties, or governments; 
into ſome form of which, more extended or reſtrained, all 
mankind have gradually fallen. And ſince it has ſo hap- 
pened, and that we owe an implicit reverence to all the in- 
ſtitutions of our anceſtors, we ſhall conſider theſe inſtitutions 
with all that modeſty with which we ought to conduct our- 
ſelves in examining a received opinion; but with all that free- 

nnn to truth wherever we finctit, 
| C 2 or 
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or however it may contradict our on notions, or oppoſe 
our own intereſts. There is a moſt abſurd and audacious 
method of reaſoning avowed by ſome bigots and enthuſiaſts; 
andi through fear afſented to by ſome wiſer and better men 
it is this. They argue againſt a fair diſcuſſion of populat 
prejudices,” becauſe, ſay they, though they would b found 
without any reaſonable ſupport, yet the diſcovery might be 
productive of the moſt dangerous conſequences. Abfurd 
and blaſphemous notion! as if all happineſs was not con- 
nected with the prattite of virtue, which neceſſarily de- 
pends upon the knowledge of truth; that is, upon the 
knowledge of thoſe unalterable relations which Providence 
has ordained that every thing ſhould bear to every other. 
Theſe relations, which are truth itfelf, the foundation of 
virtue, and conſequently, the only meaſures of happitieſs, 


ſhould be likewiſe the only meaſures by which we ſhould 


direct our reaſoning. To theſe we ſhould conform in good 
earneſt; and not think to force nature, and the whole 
order of her ſyſtem, by a compliance with our pride, and 


folly, to conform to our artificial regulations. It is by a 


conformity to this method we owe the diſcovery of the feu 
truths we know, and the little liberty and rational happi- 
neſs we enjoy. We have ſomething fairer play than a rea- 
-foner could have expected formerly; and we derive: advan- 
tages from it which are very viſibleeeee. 
The fabrick of ſuperſtition has in this our age and nation 
received much ruder ſnocks than it had ever felt before; 
and through the chinks and breaches of our priſon, we ſee 
ſuch glimmerings of light, and feel ſuch refreſhing airs of 
liberty, as daily raiſe our ardor for more The miſeries 


derived to mankind from ſuperſtition; under the name of 


religion, and of eccleſiaſtical tyranny under the name of 


church government, have been clearly and uſefully ex- 


poſed. 
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poſed· We begin to think and to act from xeaſon and, from 
nature alone. This is true of ſeveral, but ſtill is by far the 
majority in the ſame old ſtate of blindneſs andHavery s and 
much is it tobe feared that We ſhall/ penpetually relapſe, 
vhilſt the real productive cauſe of alli this q ſuperſtitious 
folly, enthuſiaſtical nonſenſe, and holy tyranay, holds a 
reverend place in the mum even of thoſe who are 
otherwiſe enlightened. 97 161 fou ant ions how 
Civil government — a ſtrength from eccleſiaſtical; 
and artificial laws receive a ſanction: from artificial revela - 
tions. The ideas of religion and government are cloſely 
connected; and whilſt we receive government as a thing 
neceſſary, or even uſeful to our Wellbeing, we ſhall in 
ſpite of us draw in, as a neceſſary, though undeſirable conſe ; 
quence, an artificial religion of ſome kind or other. To this 
the vulgar will always be voluntary ſlaves; and even thoſe; 
of a rank of underſtanding ſuperior, will now and then, 
involuntarily feel its influence. It is therefore of the 
deepeſt concernment to us to be ſet right in this point; and 
to be well ſatisfied whether civil government be ſuch a 
protector from natural evils, and ſuch a nurſe and in- 
creaſer of bleſſings, as thoſe of warm imaginations promiſe. 
In ſuch a diſcuſſion, far am I, from, propoſing in the leaſt to 
reflect on our moſt wiſe form of government; no more than 
I would in the freer parts of my philoſophical writings; 
mean to object to the piety, truth and perfection of our 
moſt excellent church. Both IL am ſenſible have thein 
foundations on a rock. No diſcovery of truth can prejudice 
them. On the contrary, the more cloſely the origin of 
religion and government are examined, the more ,clearly 
their excellencies muſt appear. They come puriſied from 
the fire. My buſineſs is not with them. Having entered a 
proteſt againſt all objections from theſe 23 mathe 

more 
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more freely enquire from hiſtory and experience, how far 
Policy has contributed in all times to alleviate thoſe evils 
which Providence, that perhaps has deſigned us for a ſtate 
of imperfection, has impoſed; how far our phyſical ſkin 


has cured our conftitutional diſorders; aud whether, it may 


not have introduced new d curable perhaps by no 
Mail. / HE OED) MOT ee een nnen oem on 

In looking over any ſtate to form à judgment on it git 
preſents itſelf in two lights, the external and the internal. 
The firſt, that relation which it bears in point of friendſhip 
or enmity to other ſtates. The ſecond, that relation its com- 
ponent parts, the governing, and the governed, bear to 
each other. The firſt part of the external view of all ſtates, 
their relation as friends, makes ſo trifling a figure in hiſ- 
tory," that I am very ſorry to ſay, it affords me but little 


matter on wich to expatiate. The good offices done by 


one nation to its neighbour®; the ſupport given in publick 
diftreſs; the relief afforded in general calamity; the protec- 


tion granted in emergent danger; the mutual return of 
Eindneſs and civility; would afford a very ample and very 


pleaſing ſubject for hiſtory. But, alas! all the hiſtory of 
all times, concerning all nations, does not afford matter 
enough to fill ten pages, though it ſhould be ſpun out by 
the wire-drawing amplification of a Guicciardini himſelf. 
The glaring ſide is that of enmity. War is the matter 
which fills all hiſtory, and conſequently the only, or almoſt 


| the only view in which we can ſee the external of political 


ſociety, is in a hoftile ſhape; and the only actions, to which we 
have a wert ud fall fee all of them intent, are ſuch; as 
* ny 110118 % 1 ) Nas 

10 | his Lordſhip lived to our * to _ Gen — noble relief given by this — . 
to 2 diftreſſed Portugueſe, he had perhaps owned this part of his argument a little weak- 
ened, Bit we do not think ourſelves intitled Hmmm but that \we are 
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tend to the deſtruction of one another. War, ſays Machiavel, 
oug ht to be the only ſtudy of a prince; and by a prince, he 
means every ſort of ſtate however conſtituted. He ought, 
ſays this great political doctor, to conſider peace only as a 
pbreathingrtime, which gives him leiſure to contrive, and 
farniſhes ability to execute military plans. A meditation on 
the conduct of political ſocieties made old Hobbes imagine, 
that war was the ſtate of nature; and truly, if a man jadged 
of the individuals of our race by their conduct hen united 
and packed into nations and Kingdoms, be might imagine 
that every ſort 0 Wee Was enn en to the 
mind of man: Fr! Of i. 37:7 FESTL ESEAE TY 
The firſt — we. — of nating; are bur * — 
accounts of their butcheries, All empires have been ce- 
mented in blood; and in thoſe early periods When the race 
of mankind began firſt ta form themſelves; into parties: and 
combinations, the firſt effect of the combination, and in- 
deed the end for which it ſeems purpoſely formed, and [beſt 
calculated, is their mutual deſtruction. All antient hiſtory 
is dark and uncertain. One thing however is clear, There 
were conquerors, and conqueſts, in thoſe days; and conſe- 
quently, all that devaſtation, by Whighithey are formed, and 
all that oppreſſion by which they are maintained. We 
know: little of Seſoſtris, but that he led out of Egypt an army 
of above 70, ooo men; that he over- ran the Mediterranean 
coaſt as far as Colchis; that in ſome places, he met but little 
reſiſtance, and of courſe ſhed not a great deal of blood but 
that he found in others, a people Who knew the value of 
their liberties, and ſold them dear Whoever conſiders the 
army this conqueror headed, the ſpace he traverſed, and the 
oppoſition he frequently met; with the natural 'accidents of 
ſickneſs, and the dearth and badneſs of proviſion to which 
he muſt have been ſubject in the variety of alimates and 
countries 
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countries his march lay through, if he knows any thing, he 
muſt know; that even the conquerot's army muſt have ſuſ- 
fered greatly; and that, of this immenſe number, but a very 
ſmall part could have returned to enjoy the plunder accumu· 
lated by the loſs of ſo many of their companions, and the 
devaſtation of ſo conſiderable a part of the world. Conſider - 
ing, I fay, the vaſt army headed by this conqueror, whoſe 
_unwieldy weight was almoſt alone ſufficient to wear doun 
its ſtrength, it will be far from exceſs to ſuppoſe that one 
Half was loſt in the expedition. If this was the ſtate of the 
victorious, and from the circumſtances, it muſt have beęn this 
at the leaſt; the vanquiſned muſt have had a much heavier 
loſs, as the greateſt flaughter is always in the flight, and 
great carnage did in thoſe times and countries ever attend 
the firſt rage of conqueſt. It will therefore be very reaſon- 
able to allow on their account as much as, added to the 
loſſes of the conqueror, may amount to a million of deaths, 
and then we ſhall ſee this conqueror, the oldeſt we have on 
the records of hiſtory, (though, as we have obſerved before, 
the chronology of theſe remote times is extremely uncer- 
tain), opening the ſcene by a deſtruction of at leaſt one 
million of his ſpecies, unprovoked but by his ambition, 
without any motives but pride, cruelty, and madneſs, and 
without any benefit to himſelf; (for Juſtin expreſsly tells us 
he did not maintain his conqueſts) but ſolely to make ſo 
many people, in ſo diſtant countries, feel experimentally, 
how ſevere a ſcourge Providence intends for the human 
race, when he gives one man the power over many, and 
arms his naturally impotent, and feeble rage, with the 
Hands of millions, who know no common principle of ac- 
en but a blind obedience to the paſſions of their ruler. 
trne next perſonage who- figures in the tragedies of this 
ancient theatre is Simiramis: for we have no particulars 
| of | 
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of Ninus, but that he made immenſe and rapid conqueſts, 
which doubtleſs. were not compaſſed without the uſual car 
nage- We ſee an army of above three millions empioyed by 
this martial queen in a war againſt the Indians. We ſee the 
Indians arming a yet greater; and we behold a war con- 
tinuedowith much fury, and with various ſucceſs. This 
ends in the retreat of the queen, with ſearee à third of the 
troops employed in the expedition; an expedition, which at 
this rate muſt have coſt two millions of ſouls on her part; 
ant'it is not unreaſonable to judge that the country Which 
was the ſeat of war, muſt have been an equal ſufferer. But 
Jam content to detract from this, and to ſuppoſe that the 
Indiatis loſt only half ſo much, and then the account ſtands 
thus: In this war alone, (for- Semiramis had other wars) in 
this ſingle reign, and in this one ſpot of the globe, did three 
millions of ſouls expire, with all the horrid and ſhocking 
cirtumſtances which attend all wars, and in a quarrel, in 
which none 3 the fufferers cou have the leaſt rational 
concern. e eee 

The eee Adyrian; Median} and Perſian monarchies 
muſt have poured out ſeas of blood in their formation, and 
in their deſtruttion. The armiès and fleets of Xerxes, their 
numbers, the glorious ſtand. made againſt them, and the un- 
fortunate event of all his mighty preparations, are known to 
every body. In this expedition, draining half Aſia of its in- 
habitants, he led an army of about two millions to be 
ſlaughtered, and waſted,” by a thouſand fatal accidents, in 
the ſame place where his predeceſſors had before by a ſimi- 
lar madneſs conſumed the flower of ſo many kingdoms, and 
waſted the force of ſo extenſive an empire. It is a cheap 
calculation to ſay, that the Perſian empire in its wars, againſt 
the Greeks, and Scythians, threw e at leaſt four millions of 
Vorn funzen 1 © AT) D T! Eee y3h 3 its 
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its ſuhjects, to ſay nothing of its other wars, and me loſſes 
ſuſtained in them. Theſe, were their loſſes abroad; but the 
war was brought home to them, firſt by Ageſilaus, and af - 
terwards, by Alexander. I have not, in this retreat, the 
boaks neceſſary to make very exact calculations; nor is it 
neceſſary to give more than hints to one of your Lordſhip's 
erudition. You will recollect his uninterrupted ſeries of 
ſucceſs. Vou will run over his battles, You will call to mind 
the carnage which was made. You will give a glance of the 
whole, and you will agree with: me; that to form this hero 
no leſs than twelve hundred thouſand lives muſt have been 
ſacrificed; but no ſooner: had he fallen himſelf a ſacrifice to 
his vices, than a thouſand breaches were made for ruin to 
enter, and give the laſt hand to this ſcene of miſery and de- 
ſtruction. His kingdom was rent and divided; which ferved 
to employ the more diſtinct parts to tear each other to pieces, 
and bury the whole in blood and flaughter. The kings of 
Syria and of Egypt, the kings of Pergamus and Macedon, 
without intermiſſion worried each other for above two hun- 
dred years; until at laſt a ſtrong power ariſing in the weſt, 
ruſhed in upon them and ſilenced their tumults, by involv- 
ing all the contending parties in the ſame deſtruction. It 
is little to ſay, that the contentions between the ſucceſſors of 
Alexander depopulated at e the wende of at leaſt two 
millions. 

The ſtruggle between the ee and Greeks, and 
before that, the diſputes of the Greek commonwealths 
among themſelves, for an unprofitable ſuperiority, form one 
of the bloodieſt ſcenes in hiſtory. One is. aſtoniſhed) how 

ſuch a ſmall ſpot- could furniſh, men ſufficient to ſacrifice to 

the pitiful ambition of poſſeſſing five or fix thouſand more 
acres, or two or three more villages : yet to ſee the acri- 

mony and bitterneſs with which this was diſputed between 
the 
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the Athenians and Lacedemonians; what armies cut off; 
what fleets ſunk, and burnt; what a number of cities 
ſacked, and their inhabitants ſlaughtered, and captived: 
one would be induced to believe the deciſion of the fate of 
mankind at leaſty depended upon it! But theſe diſputes ended 
as all ſuch ever have done, and ever will do; in à real weak 
neſs of all parties; a momentary ſhadow, and dream of 
power in ſome one; and the ſubſection of all to the yok& of a 
ſtranger, W¹ñO knows bow to profit of their diviſtons. This 
at leaſt Was the caſe of the Greeks; and ſure, from the earlieſt 
accounts of them, to their abſorption into the Roman em- 
pire, We cannot judge that their inteſtine diviſions; and 
their foreign Wars, conſumed _ ay * millions of 
their inhabitants. | — 1 11 e „ 
What an Aceldama; What a geld of bool Sith) has been 
in antient times, whilſt the mode of its government was con- 
troverted between the republican and tyrannical parties, and 
the poſſeſſion ſtruggled for by the natives, the Greeks, the 
Carthaginians, and the Romans, your Lordſhip will eafily re- 
collect. You will remember the total deſtruction of ſuch 
bodies as an army of ' 406,006 men. Nou will find every 
page of its hiſtory dyed in blood, and blotted and confound- 
ed by tumults, rebellions, maffacres, aſſaſſinations, pro- 
ſcriptions, and a ſeries of horror beyond the hiſtories perhaps 
of any other nation in the world : though the hiſtories'of all 
nations are made up of ſimilar matter. I once more excuſe 
myſelf in point of exactneſs for want of books. But 1 fhall 
eſtimate the ſlanghters in this iſland but at two N 
which your Lordſhip will find much ſhort of the reality, 
Let us paſs by the wars, arid the conſequences of them, 
Which waſted Grecia- Magna; before the Roman power pre- 
vailed in that part of Italy. They are e 
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therefore 1 ſhall' only rate them at one million. Let us 
haſten to open that great ſcene which eſtabliſnes the Roman 
empire, and forms the grand cataſtrophe of the antient; 
drama! This empire, whilſt in its infancy, began by an 
effüſion of human blood ſcarcely credible. The neighbour - 
ing little ſtates teemed for new deſtruction: the Sabines, the 
Samnites, the Aqui, the Volſci, the Hetrurians, were broken 
by a ſeries offlaughters which had no interruption, for ſome: 
hundreds of years; ſlaughters which upon all ſides conſumed, 
more than two millions of the wretched people. The Gauls 
ruſhing into Italy about this time, added the total deſtruction 
o ftheir own armies to thoſe of the antient inhabitants. In 
ſhort, it were hardly poſſible to conceive a more horrid and 
bloody picture, if that which the Punic wars that enſued 
ſoon after did not preſent one, that far exceeds it. Here we 
find that climax of devaſtation, and ruin, which ſeemed to 
ſhake the whole earth. The extent of this war which vexed 
{© many nations, and both elements, and the havock of the, 
human ſpecies cauſed in both, really aſtoniſnes beyond 
expreſſion, When it is nakedly conſidered, and thoſe, mat-, 
ters which are apt to divert our attention from it, the cha- 
racters, actions, and deſigns of the perſons concerned, are 
not taken into the account. Theſe wars, I mean thoſe 
called the Punic wars, could not have ſtood the human race 
in leſs than three millions of the ſpecies. And yet this 
forms but a part only, and a very ſmall part, of the havock 
cauſed by the Roman ambition. The war with Mithridates, 
was very little leſs bloody; that prince cut off at one ſtroke 
150,000 Romans by a maſſacre. In that war Sylla deſtroyed J 
300;000 men at Cheronea: - He. defeated;;Mithridates' army y 

under Dorilaus, and flew: 300,000. - This great and unfortu- 
| e Joſt anaben; 300,000 ae. In the 
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courſe of the war he had/ innumerable other loſſes; and 
having many intervals of ſucceſs, he revenged them ſe : 
verely. He was at laſt totally overthrown; and he cruſhed 
to pieces the king of Armenia his ally by the greatneſs of 
his ruin. All who had connexions with him ſhared the 
ſame fate. The mercileſs genius of Sylla had its full ſcope; 
and the ſtreets of Athens were not the only ones which ran 
with blood. At this period, the ſword, glutted with foreign 
ſlaughter, turned its edge upon the bowels of the Roman 
republick itſelf; and preſented a ſcene of cruelties and 
treaſons enough almoſt to obliterate the memory of all the 
external devaſtations. I intended, my Lord, to have pro- 
ceeded in a fort of method in eſtimating the numbers of 
mankind cut off in theſe wars which we have on record. 
But I am obliged to alter my deſign. Such a tragical uni- 
formity of havock and murder would diſguſt your Lordſhip 
as much as it would me; and I confeſs I already feel my 
eyes ake by keeping them ſo long intent on ſo bloody a 
proſpect. I ſhall obſerve little on the Servile, the Social, the 
Gallic, and Spaniſh wars; nor upon thoſe with Jugurtha, nor 
Antiochus, nor many others equally important, and carried 
on with equal fury. The butcheries of Julius Cæſar alone; 
are calculated by ſomebody elſe; the numbers he has been 
a means of deſtroying have been reckaned at 1,200,000;> But 
to give your Lordſhip an idea that may ſerve as a ſtandard, 
by which to meaſure, in ſome degree, the:othersgyyou will 
turn your eyes on Judea; a very inconſiderable ſpot of the 
earth in itſelf, though ennobled by the ſingular n 
Which had their riſe in that country. 100 TM ume D533 
This ſpat; happened, it matters not here ——— 
to become at ſeverab times extremely populouss and to ſup- 
ply men for ſlaughters ſcarcely credihle, if other well-known 
We ne ones had not given them a colour. The 
EN SITECIRE 9 firſt 
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firſt ſettling, of the Jews here, was attended by an almoft 
entire extirpation of all the former inhabitants. Their own. 
civil wars, and thoſe with their petty neighbours, conſumed 
vaſt multitudes almoſt every year for ſeveral centuries and 
the irruptions of the kings of Babylon and Aſſyria made im 
menſe ravages. Yet we have their hiſtory but partially,in 
an indiſtinct confuſed manner; ſo that I ſhall only throw 
the ſtrong point of light upon that part which caincides 
with Roman hiſtory, and of that part only on the point ef 
time when they received the great and final ſtrake which 
made them no more a nation; a ſtroke. uhich is allowed to 
have cut off little leſs than two millions of that people. 1 
ſay nothing of the loppings made from that ſtock whilſt it 
ſtood; nor from the ſuckers that grew out of the old root 
ever ſince. But if in this inconſiderable part of the globe, 
ſuch, a- carnage has been made in two or three ſhort reigns, 
and that this great carnage, great as it is, makes but a minute 
part of what the hiſtories of that people inform us they 
fuffered; what ſhall we judge of countries more OS! 
and which have waged wars by far more, conſiderable? 
Inſtances of this ſort compoſe the uniform of hiſtory. But 
there have been periods when no leſs than univerſal deſtruc · 
tion to the race of mankind ſeems to have been threatened. 
When the Goths, the Vandals, and the Huns poured: into 
Gaul, Italy, Spain, Greece, and Africa, carrying deſtruo- 
tion before them as they advanced, and leaving horrid 
defarts every where behind them. Vaſium ubique fen tium, 
ſecreti colles; fumantia procul tecta; nemo exploratoribus 
obuius, is what Tacitus calls facies victoria. It is always ſo; 
but; was. here emphatically ſo. From the north proceeded 
the ſwarms of Goths, Vandals, Huns, Oftrogoths, who ran 
towards the ſouth into Africa itfelf, which ſuffered as all to 
n had done. About this time, another torrent of 
45 6 ö + bn, 
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barbarians, anirnated by the ſame fury, and encouraged by 
the ſame ſucceſs, poured out of the ſouth, and ravaged all 
to the north eaſt and weſt; to the remoteſt parts of Perſia on 
one hand, and to the banks of the Loire or further oH the 
other; deſtroying all the proud and curious monuments of 
human art, that not even the memory might ſeem to ſurvive 
of the former inhabitants. What has been dene ſince, 
and what will continue to be done whilſt the ſame induce- 
ments to war continue, I ſhall not dwell upon. I Hall only 
in one word mention the horrid effects of bigotry and ava- 
rice, in the conqueſt of Spaniſh America; a"conqueſt an a 
low eſtimation effected by the murder of ten millions of the 
ſpecies. ” I ſhall draw to a concluſion of this part, by mak 
ing a general calculation of the whole. I think 1 have c- 
tually mentioned above thirty-ſix millions. I have not par- 
ticularized any more. I don't pretend to exactneſs; there 
fore, for the ſake of a general view, I ſhall lay together all 
thoſe actually flain in battles, or who have periſhed in a no 
leſs miſerable manner by the other deſtructive conſequendesn 
of war from the beginning of the world to this day, in the 
four parts of it, at a thoufand times as much; no exag- 
gerated calculation, allowing for time and extent. We have 
not perhaps ſpoke of the five-hundredth part; I am ſure 1 
have not of what is actually aſcertained in hiſtory; hut how 
much of theſe butcheries are only expreſſed in generals, 
what part of time hiſtory has never reached, and What vaſt 
ſpaces of the habitable globe it has not embraced,” I need not 
mention to your Lordſhip. I need not enlarge on thoſe tor-' 
rents of ſilent and inglorious blood which* have glutted the 
thirſty ſands of Afric, or diſcoloured the polar ſnow, or ſed 
the ſavage foreſts of America for fo many ages of citiun 
war; ſhall I, to juſtify my calculations from the charge of 
hems nor add to the account thoſe {ſkirmiſhes which 
; | happen 
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n in all Wars, without Being ingly” of fufficietit dig- 
ä 117 in miſchief, to merit a place in hiſtory, but 1 
their frequency compenſate for this comparative innocemoe: 
all 1 inflame the accoutit by thoſe general maffatrès wHith 
hade devoured whole cities and nations; thoſe Waffirig peſti⸗ 
lences, thoſe conſuming famines, and all thoſe! furies thut 
tollow in the train of war? T have no need to exaggerate; 
and I have purpoſely avoided a parade of eloquence ot thi 
occaſion. I ſhould deſpiſe it upon any occaſion; elſe in men 
tioning theſe Naughters, it is obvious how much the Whole 
might be -heightened; by an affe&ting*'deſcription” of the 
hotrors that attend the waſting of kingdoms,” and facking 
of cities. But I do not write to the vulgar, not to that which - 
only governs: the vulgar, their pafſions. I go upon A nac 
and moderate Calculation, juſt enough, without 4 pedanti- 
 cal;exacneſs, to give your Lordſhip ſome feeling of the 
effects of political ſociety.” I charge the Whole of theſe effects 
on political ſociety, I avow the charge, and I ſhall preſently. 
make it good to your Lordfhip's ſatis faction. The numbers 
I particularized. are about thirty-ſix millions. Befides thoſe 
killed in battles I have ſomething, not half what the matter 
would have juſtified, but ſomething I have ſaid, concerning 
the conſequences, of war even more dreadful than that 
monſtrous: carnage. itſelf which ſhocks our humanity, and 
almoſt ſtaggers our belief. So that allowing me in my ex- 
uberance one way, for my deficiencies in the other, you 
will find me not unreaſonable. I think the numbers of men 
now upon earth are computed at 500 millions at the moſt. 
Here the ſlaughter of mankind, on what you win call a 
ſmall calculation, amounts to upwards of ſeventy times the 
number of ſouls this day on the globe. A point which may 
furniſh matter of reflection to one 1 a to any aol 
1 5 than your Lordihip. £4 136 | 
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I now come to ſhew, that political ſociety is juſtly charge 

able with much the greateſt part of this deſtruction of 4 

ſpecies. To give the faireſt play to every ſide of the qu 

tion, Jill own that there is a haughtineſs, and fierceneſ 

in; human nature, which will cauſe innumerable broils, Te 
place men in what: ſituation you pleaſe; but owning this,! g 
ſtill inſiſt in charging it to political regulations, that theſe 

broils are ſo frequent, ſo cruel, and attended with conſe- 

quences ſo deplorable. In a ſtate of nature, it had been 

impoſſible to find a number of men, ſufficient for ſuch 
ſlaughters, agreed in the ſame bloody purpoſe; or alloy ing 
that they might have come to ſuch an agreement, (an im- 

poſſible ſuppoſition) yet the means that ſimple nature has 

ſupplied them with, are by no means adequate to ſuch an 

end; many ſcratches, many bruiſes undoubtedly would be 

received upon all hands; but only a few, a very few deaths, 
Society, .and politicks, which have given us theſe deſtructixe 
views, have given us alſo, the means of ſatisfying them. 

From the earlieſt dawnings of policy to this day, the inven- 
tion of men has been ſharpening and improving the myf- 
tery of murder, from the firſt rude effays of clubs and ſtones, 

to the preſent perfection of gunnery, cannoneering, bom- 

barding, mining, and all theſe ſpecies of artificial, learned, 

and refined cruelty, in which we are now ſo expert, and 

which make a principal part of what ee ny 0 


us to believe i is our Pane 1457 ? 7 7 


laws, and even of thoſe to whom ſhe has given 1 
more fierce, and arms more terrible than ever ſhe nn 
we ſhould uſe. It is an inconteſtible truth, that there is 
more hayock made in one year by men, of meh, tha. 1 has 


been made by all the lions, tygers, panthers, ounces, leo- 
Vol. I. E | pards, 
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pards, hyenas, rhinoceroſes, elephants, bears, and wolves, 
upon their ſeveral ſpecies, ſince the beginning of the world; 
though theſe agree ill enough with each other, and have a 


much greater proportion of rage and fury in their compo- 


ſition than we have. But with reſpect to you, ye legiſlar 
tors, ye civilizers of mankind! ye Orpheuſes, Moſeſes, Mi- 
noſes, Solons,, Theſeuſes, Lycurguſes, Numas! with reſpect 
to you be it ſpoken, your regulations have done more miſ- 
chief in cold blood, than all the rage of the fierceſt animals 
in their greateſt terrors, or furies, has ever n or ever 
could do! Wer ent 
Theſe evils are not atekdentul Whoever will * — the 
pains to conſider the nature of ſociety, will find they reſult 
directly from its conſtitution. For as ſubordination, or in 
other words, the reciprocation of tyranny, and flavery, is 
requiſite to ſupport theſe ſocieties, the intereſt, the ambition, 
the malice, or the revenge, nay even the whim and caprice 
of one ruling man among them, is enough to arm all the 
reſt, without any private views of their own, to the worſt 
and blackeſt purpoſes; and what is at once lamentable, and 
ridiculous, theſe wretches engage under thoſe banners with 
a fury greater than if they were — by Bs ch for 

their own proper wrongs. wy Ts of P 
it is no leſs worth obſerving, that this artificial diviſion 
of mankind, into ſeparate ſocieties, is a perpetual ſource in 
itſelf of hatred and diſſention among them. The names 
which diſtinguiſh them are enough to blow up hatred, 
and rage. Examine hiſtory; conſult preſent experience; 
and you will find, that far the greater part of the quarrels 
Between ſeveral nations, had ſcarce any other occaſion than 
that theſe nations were different combinations of people, 
and called by different names; to an Engliſhman, the name 
of a Frenchman, a Spatiiard, an Italian, much more a 
| Turk, 
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Turk, ora Tartar, raiſe of courle ideas of hatred, and con- 
tempt. If you, would inſpire this compatriot of ours with 
pity or regard, for one of theſe; would you not hide that 
diſtin&tion? You would not pray hum to compaſſionate the 
poor Frenchman, or the unhappy German. Far from it; 
you would {peak of him as a oreigner, an accident to which 
all are liable. Von would repreſent him as a nan; one pax - 
tak ing with us of the ſame common nature, and ſubject to the 
ſame law. There is ſomething ſo averſe from our nature in 
theſe artificial political, diſtinctions, that we need no other 
trumpet to kindle us to war, and deſtruction. But there is 
ſomething ſo benign and healing in the general voice of 
humanity, that maugre all gur regulations to prevent it, the 
ſimple name of man applied, properly, never Tan to Work 
a ſalutar effect. gyro; e 

This natural unpremeditated effect — policy on the, un- 
poſſeſſed paſſions of mankind, appears ↄn other. occaſions. 
The very name of a politician, a ſtateſman, is ſure to cauſe 
terror and hatred; it has always connected with it the 
ideas of treachery, cruelty, fraud and tyranny; and thoſe 
writers who have faithfully unveiled; the myſteries of ſtate- 
freemaſonry, have ever been held in general deteſtation, for 
even knowing ſo perfectly a theory ſo deteſtable. The caſe 
of Machiavel ſeems at firſt ſight ſomething hard in that 
reſpect. He is obliged to bear the iniquities of thoſe. whoſe 
maxims and rules of government he publiſhed. His 10850; 
n is more abhorred than their practice. 7 cg? 

But if there were no other arguments alt gf cial 
ſociety than this I am going to mention, methinks it gught 
to fall by this one only. All writers on the ſcienceę of po- 
licy are agreed, and they agree with experience, that all 
governments muſt frequently infringe the rules of juſtice 


to nee themſelves; that truth muſt, giye Way to diſſi- 
E 2 mulation; 
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mtlation; Honeſty to convenience; and humanity itſeif to 
the Teighing intereſt. The whole of this" myſtery of ini 
quiity is called the reaſon of ſtate! It is à reaſon, WHIch 
own I cannot peretrate. "What ſort of à protection is this 
of the general right, that is maintained by infringing the 
rights of particulars? What ſort of juſtiee is this, Which ig 
inforced by breaches of its on laws? Theſe paradoxes 1 
leave to be ſolved by the able heads of legiſlators and poli- 
ticians. For my part, I ſay what a plain man would ſay un 
fuch an occafion. I can never believe, that any inſtitution 
agreeable to nature, and proper for mankind, could find it 


 neceffary, or even expedient in any caſe whatſoever to do, 


what the beſt and worthieſt inſtincts of mankind warn us to 
avoid.” But no wonder, that what is ſer up in oppoſitiott to 
the ſtate of nature, ſhould kanne by WY _ 
the law of nature. Jo wW9t 90H et HM q 291 ine 
To prove, that tbeſe fort of policed ſocieties ares ivilige 


tion offered to nature, and a conſtraint upon the human 


mind, it needs only to look upon the ſanguinary meaſures; 
and inſtruments of violence which are every where uſed to 
ſupport them. Let us take à review of the dungeons; 
whips, chains, racks, gibbets, with which every ſociety ig 
abundantly ſtored, by which hundreds of victims are an- 
nually offered up to ſupport a dozen or two in pride and 
madnefs,” and millions in an abject ſervitude, and depen! 
dence. There was a time, when 1 looked with a reverential 
awe on theſe myfteries of policy; but age, experience and 
philoſophy have rent the veil; and 1 view this ſa⁰um Jancs 


- torum, at leaſt, without any enthuſiaſtick admiration. 1 


acknowledge indeed, the neceſſity of fuck à proceeding in 
ſuck inſtitutions; but 1 muſt have a very mean opimon of 
inſtitutions where ſuch proceedings a are neceſſar x. 
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ſrom the mixture of political / aduiterations. Let we haye 
implanted. in us by Providence ideas, axioms, rules, of what 
is pious, juſt, fair, honeſt, Which no political craft, nor 
earned ſuphiſtry, can entirely expel from our breaſts, By 
theſe; we judge, and we cannot otherwiſe: judge of the 
ſeveral; artificial modes of religion and ſociety, and de- 
tetimi ne of them as they ene 405 or keogde from. this 
| {andardd:: 047 ABLE FE Jure * Nit 
Tbe fimpleſt form — * 40 p where all 
the inferior. orbs of power are moved merely by the willof 
the Supreme, and all that are ſubjected to them, directed in 
the ſame manner, merely by the occafional will af the magi- 
ſtrate. This form, as it is the moſt ſimple, ſo it is infinitely 
the moſt; general. Scarce any part of, the world is exempted: 
from its power. And in thoſe few places where men enjoy 
what they call liberty, it is-continually.in a tottering-ſitua- 
tion, and makes greater and, greater ſtrides to that gulph of 
deſpotiſm which at laſt {ſwallows up every ſpecies of govern- 
ment. This manner of ruling being directed merely; by the 
will of the weakeſt, and generally the worſt man in the ſociety, 
becomes the moſt fooliſh, and capricious thing, at the fame 
time that it is the moſt terrible and deſtructive that well can 
be conceived. In a deſpotiſm the principal perſon ſinds, that 
let the want, miſery, and, indigence of his ſubjects, be what 
they will, he can yet; poſſeſs, abundantly, of every thing to- 
gratify his moſt inſatiable wiſhes. He does more. He finds 
that theſe gratifications increaſe in proportion to the wretch- 
edneſs and flavery of his ſubjects. Thus encauraged. both 
by paſſion and intereſt to trample on the publick welfare, 
and by his ſtation placed above both ſhame. and fear, he pro: 
ceeds to the moſt, horrid and ſhocking outrages upon man- 
kind. Their perſons become victims of, his ſuſpicions. 
The W diſpleaſure is death; and a diſagreeable aſpect 
1s 
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is often as great a .ciime as high treaſon. In tlie court of 
Nero, a perſon of learning, of unqueſtioned merit, and of 
unſuſpected loyalty, was put to death for no other reaſon 


than that he had a pedantick countenance which: diſpleaſed 


the emperor. This very monſter of mankind appeared in 
the beginning of his reign to be a perſon of virtue. / Many 
of the greateſt tyrants on the records of hiſtory have begun 
their reigns in the faireſt manner. But the truth is, this 
unnatural power corrupts both the heart and the under- 
ſtanding. And to prevent the leaſt hope of amendment, a 
king is ever ſurrounded by a crowd of infamous flatterers, 


who find their account in keeping him from the leaſt light 


of reaſon, till all ideas of orectitude and juſtice are utterly 


eraſed from his mind. When Alexander had in his fury 


inhumanly butchered ane of his beſt friends, and braveſt 


captains; on the return of reaſon he began to conceive an 


horror ſuitable to the guilt of ſuch a murder. In this junc- 


ture, his council came to his aſſiſtance. But what did his 


council? They found him out a philoſopher who gave him 


comfort. And in what manner did this philoſopher com- 
fort him for the loſs of ſuch a man, and heal his conſcience, 


Aagrant with the ſmart of ſuch a crime? Vou have the 
matter at length in Plutarch. He told him; „bat let a 
« ſovereign do what be will, all bis actions ure juli and 


late ful, becauſe they are bis.“ The palaces of all princes 


abound with ſuch courtly philoſophers. The conſequence 
Was ſuch as might be expected. He grew every day a mon- 


ſter more abandoned to unnatural luſt, to debauchery, to 


drunkenneſs, and to murder. And yet this was originally a 
great man, of uncommon capacity, and a ſtrong propenſity to 
virtue. But unbounded power proceeds ſtep by ſtep, until 


it has eradicated every laudable principle. It has been re- 


marked, that there is no prinee ſo bad, whoſe favourites and 
miniſters are not worſe. The re is hardly any prince without 
3 a favourite, 
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ai favourite, by whom he is governed in as arbitrary a manner 
as he governs the wretches ſubjected to him. Here the ty- 
ranny is doubled. There are two courts, and two intereſts; 
both very different from the intereſts of the people. The 
favourite: knows that the regard of a tyrant is as unconſtant 
and capricious as that of a woman; and concluding his time 
to be ſhort, he makes haſte to fill up the meaſure of his 
iniquity, in rapine, in luxury, and in revenge. Every avenue 
to the throne is ſhut up. He oppreſſes, and ruins the peo- 
ple, Whilſt he perſuades the prince, that thoſe murmurs 
raiſed by chis on oppreſſion are the effects of diſaffection to 
the prince's government. Then is the natural violence of 
deſpotiſm inflamed, and aggravated by hatred and revenge. 
To deferve- well of the ſtate is a crime againſt the prince. 
To be popular, and to be a traitor, are conſidered as ſynony- 
mous terms. Even virtue is dangerous, as an aſpiring qua- 
lity, that claims an eſteem by itſelf, and independent of 
the ountenance of the court. What has been ſaid of the 
chief; is true of the inferior officers of this ſpecies of go- 
vernment; each in his province exerciſing the ſame tyranny, 
and grinding the people by an oppreſſion, the more ſeverely 
felt, as it is near them, and exerciſed by baſe and ſubordi- 
nate per ſons. For the groſs of the people; they are conſi- 
dered as a mere herd of cattle; and really in a little time 
become no better; all principle of honeſt pride, all ſenſe of 
the dignity of their nature, is loſt in their ſlavery. The day, 
fays Homer, Which makes a: man a ſlave, takes away half 
his worth; and in fact, he loſes every impulſe to action, 
but that low and baſe one of fear. In this kind of govern- 
ment human nature is not only abuſed, and inſulted; but 
it 1s actually degraded and ſunk into a ſpecies of brutality. 
The conſideration of this made Mr. Locke ſay, with great 
juſtice, that a government of this kind was worſe than anar- 
er ; indeed it is ſo abhorred, and deteſted by all who live 
under 


* 
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under forms that have a milder appearance, that there is 
ſcarce a rational man in Europe, that would not prefer death 
to Afiatick deſpotiſm. Here then we have the acknowledg- 
ment of a great philoſopher, that an irregular ſtate of nature 
is preferable to ſuch a government; we have the conſent of 
all ſenſible and generous men, who carry it yet further, and 
avow that death itſelf is preferable; and yet this ſpecies of 
government, ſo juſtly condemned, and ſo generally deteſted, 
is what infinitely the greater part of mankind groan under, 
and have groaned under from the beginning. So that by 
ſure and unconteſted principles, the greateſt part of the go- 
vernments on earth muſt be concluded tyrannies, impoſ- 
tures, violations of the natural rights of mankind, and worſe 
than the moſt diſorderly anarchies. How much other forms 
exceed this, we ſhall con ſider immediate. 
In all parts of the world, mankind, however debaſed, re- 
tains {till the ſenſe of feeling; the weight of tyranny, at laſt, 
becomes inſupportable ; but the remedy is not fo eaſy; in 
general, the only remedy by which they attempt to cure 
the tyranny, is to change the tyrant. This is, and always 
was the caſe for the greater part. In ſome countries how- 
ever, were found men of more penetration; who diſcovered, * 
C phat to live by one man's will, was the cauſe of all men's 
„ miſery.“ They therefore changed their former method, 
and afſembling the men in their ſeveral ſocieties, the moſt re- 
ſpectable for their underſtanding and fortunes, they confided 
to them the charge of the public welfare. This originally 
formed what is called an ariſiocracy. They hoped; it would 
be impoſſi ble that fuch a number could ever join in any de- 
ſign againſt the general good; and they promiſed themſelves 
a great deal of ſecurity and happineſs, from the united coun- 
ſels of ſo many able and experienced perſons. But it is now 
found by abundant experience, that an ar/focracy, and a de- 4 
ſpotiſm, differ but in name; and that a people, who are in 4 
| general 9 
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general excluded from any ſhare of the legiflative, are to all 
intents aud prirpoſes;” a much ſlaves, when twenty, inde: 
pendent of thom, govern, as hen but one domineers. The 
tytemnyis eben more felt, as every iidividual of the nobles 
Hab the haughtineſs of a ſultan ; the people are more miſer - 
able; ab they ſeem on the verge of liberty, from which they 
are for ever debarred; this fallacious idea of liberty, whilſt 
it proſvnts a vain ſhadow of happineſs to the ſubject, binds 
faſter the chains of his ſubjection. What is left undone, by 
the natural avarice and pride of thoſe ho are raiſed above the 
others, is compleated by their ſuſpicions,” and their dread of 
loſing. an authority, which has no ſupport in the common 
utility of the nation. A Genoeſe, or a Venetian republick, 
is w concealed deſpotim; where you find the ſame pride 
of the rulers, the ſame baſe ſubjection of the people, the 
ſame bloody maxims of a ſuſpicious polioy. lu one reſpect 
the ariſtocracy is worſe than the deſpotim. A body politick, 
whilſt it netains its authority, never changes its maxims; a 
Aeſpotiſin, which is this day horrible to a ſupreme degree, by 
the capride natural to the heart of man, may, by the ſame 
caprice otherwiſe exerted, be as lovely the next; in a ſuc- 
ceſſion, it is poſſible to meet with ſome good princes. If 
there have been Tiberius's, Caligula's, Nero's, there have 
been likewiſe the ſerener days of Veſpaſian's, Titus's, Trajan's, 
and Antonine's; but a body politick is not influenced by 
caprice or Whimꝭ it proceeds in a regular manner; its ſuc- 
ceſſion is inſenſible; and every man as he enters it, either 
has, or ſoon attains. the ſpirit of the whole body. Never 
was it known, that an ariocracy, which wus haughty and 
tyrannical in one century, became eaſy and mild in the next. 
In effect, the yoke of this ſpecies of government is ſp galling, 
that whenever the people have got the leaſt power, they 
have ſhaken it off with the utmoſt indignation, and eſta- 
| Vol I. Hl MT E 1607 5 F 1 | bliſhed 
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bliſhed a popular form. And when they have not had 
ſtrength enough to ſupport themſelves, they have thrown 
themſelves into the arms of deſpotiſim, as the more eligible of 
the two evils.” This latter was the caſe of Denmark; who 
ſought a refuge from the oppreſſion of its nobility, in the 
ſtrong hold of arbitrary power. Poland has at preſent the 
name of republick, and it is one of the ari/ocratich form; but 
it is well known, that the little finger of this government, 
is heavier than the loins of arbitrary power in moſt nations. 
The people are not only politically, but perſonally ſlaves, 
and treated with the utmoſt indignity. The republick of 
Venice is ſomewhat more moderate; yet even here, ſo heavy 
is the ariſlocratict yoke, that the nobles have been obliged 
to enervate the ſpirit of their ſubjects by every fort of de- 
bauchery; they have denied them the liberty of reaſon, and 
they have made them amends, by what a baſe ſoul will 
think a- more valuable liberty, by not only allowing, but en- 
couraging them to corrupt themſelves in the moſt ſcandalous 
manner. They conſider their ſubjects, as the farmer does 
the hog he keeps tot feaſt upon. He holds him faſt in his 


ſtye, but allows him to wallow as much as he pleaſes in his 


beloved filth and gluttony. So ſcandalouſly debauched a 
people as that of Venice, is to be met with no where elſe. 
High, low, men, women, clergy, and laity, are all alike. 
The ruling nobility are no leſs afraid of one another, than 
they are of the people; and for that reaſon, politically ener- 
vate their own body by the ſame effeminate luxury, by 
which they corrupt their ſubjects. ''They are impoveriſhed 
by every means which can be invented; and they are kept 
in a perpetual: terror by the horrors of a ſtate-inquifition ; 
here you ſee a people deprived of all rational freedom, and 
tyrannized over by about two thouſand men; and yet this 
hody of two thouſand; are ſo far from enjoying any liberty 


by 
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by the ſubjection of the reſt, that they are in an inſinitely 
ſeverer ſtate of ſlavery; they make themſelves the moſt de- 
generate, and unhappy of mankind, for no other purpoſe 
than that they may the more effectually contribute to the 
miſery of an whole nation. In ſhort, the regular and me- 
thodical proceedings of an aryocracy, are more intolerable 
than the very exceſſes of a defpotyne, and in ne much 
further from any remedyj 

Thus, my Lord, we have purſued ar Gann through its 
whole progreſs; we have ſeen the / ſeeds; the growth, and 
the fruit. It could boaſt none of the advantages of a de/- 
bol iſim, miſerable as thoſe. advantages were, and it was over- 
loaded with an exuberance of miſchiefs, unknown even to 
deſpoti/m itſelf. In effect, it is no more than a diſorderly. 
tyranny. This form therefore could be little approved, even 
in ſpeculation, by thoſe Who were capable of thinking, and 
could be leſs bomne in practice by any who were capable of 
feeling. However, the fruitful policy of man was not yet 
exhauſted. He had yet another farthing- candle to ſupply 
the deficiencies of the ſun. This was the third form, known 
by political writers under the name of democraay. Here the 
people tranſacted all publick buſineſs, or the greater part of 
it, in their own perſons: their laws were made by them 
ſelves, and upon any failure of duty, their oſſiters were ac- , 
countable to themſelves, and to them only. In all appear- 
ance, they had ſecured by this method the advantages of or- 
der and good government, without paying their liberty for 
the purchaſe. Now, my Lord, we are come to the maſter- 
piece of Grecian refinement, and Roman ſolidity, a popular 
government. The earlieſt and moſt celebrated republick of 
this model, was that of Athens. It was conſtructed by no 
leſs an artiſt, than the celebrated poet and philoſopher, þ , 
Solon. But no ſooner was this political veſſel launched from 
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the ſtocks, than it overſet, even in the life-time of the 
builder. A tyranny immediately ſupervened; not by a fo- 
reign conqueſt, not by accident, but by the very nature and 
conſtitution of a democracy. An artful man became popular, 
the people had power in their hands, and they devolved a 
conſiderable ſhare of their power upon their favourite; 
and the only uſe he made of this power, was to plunge thoſe 
who gave it into flavery. Accident reſtored their liberty, 
and the ſame good fortune produced men of uncommon 
abilities and uncommon virtues; amongſt them. But theſe 
abilities were ſuffered to be of little ſervice either to their 
poſſeſſors or to the ſtate. Some of theſe men, for whoſe 
ſakes alone we read their hiſtory, they baniſned; others 
they impriſohed ;- and all they treated with various eircum- 

ſtances of the moſt ſhameful ingratitude. Nepublicks have 

many things in the ſpirit of abſolute monarchy, but none 
more than this; a ſhining merit is ever hated or fuſpected in 


a popular aſſembly, as well as in a court; and all ſervices 


done the ſtate, are looked upon as dangerous to the rulers, 
whether ſultans or ſenators. The Mraciſim at Athens Was 
built upon this principle. The giddy people, whom we 
have now under conſideration, being elated with ſome flaſhes | 
of ſucceſs, which they owed to nothing lefs than any merit 
of their own, began to tyrannize over their equals, who had 
aſſociated with them for their common defence. With 
their prudence they renounced all appearance of juſtice. 
They entered into wars raſhly-and wantonly. If they were 
unſucceſsful, inſtead of growing wiſer by their · mis fortune, 
they threw the whole blame of their owns miſconduct on the 
miniſters who had adviſed, and the generals who had con- 
ducted thoſe wars; until by degrees they had cut off all who 
could ferve them in their councils or their battles. If at any 
time theſe wars had an happier iſſue, it was no leſs difficult 
+ 73s | # to 
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to deal with them on account of their pride and inſolence. 
Furious in their adverſity, tyrannical in their ſucceſſes, a 
commander had more trouble to concert his defence before 
the people, than to plan the operations of the campaign. 
It was not uncommon for a general, under the horrid 
deſporiſm of the Roman emperors, to be ill received in 
proportion to the greatneſs of his ſervices. Agricola is a 
ſtrong inſtance of this. No man had done greater things, 
nor with more honeſt ambition. Yet on his return to court, 
he was obliged to enter Rome with all the ſecrecy of a" cri- 
minal. He went to the palace, not like a victorious com- 

mander who had merited and might demand the greateſt 
reward, but like an offender who had come to ſupplicate 
a pardon for his crimes. His reception was anſwerable: 
6 Brew ofottlo; & nullo ſermone exteptus,” turbæ ſervientium 
« jnmmiſus e.“ Vet in that worſt ſeaſon of this worſt of 
monarchical * tyrannies,” modeſty; diſcretion, and a coolneſs 
of temper; formed ſome kind of ſecurity even for the higheſt 
merit. But at Athens, the niceft and beſt ſtudied behaviour 
was not a ſafficient guard for a man of great capacity. Some 
of their braveſt commanders were obliged to fly their coun- 
try, ſome to enter into the ſervice of its enemies, rather than 
abide a popular determination on their conduct, leſt, as one 
of them ſaid, their giddineſs might make the people con- 
demn where they meant to acquit; to throw in a black bean, 
even when they intended a white nuſeeadGae rn ys, 

The Athenians made a very rapid progreſs to the moſt 
enormous exceſſes. The people under no reſtraint ſoon 
grew diſſolute, luxurious, and idle. They renbounced all 
labour, A W to nn themſelves err public 
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revenues. They loſt all concern for their common honour 
or ſafety, and could bear no advice that tended to reform 
them. At this time truth became offenſive to thoſe lords, 
the people, and moſt highly dangerous to the ſpeaker. The 
orators no longer aſcended the reſtrum, but to corrupt them 
further with the moſt fulſome adulation. Theſe orators 
were all bribed by foreign princes on the one ſide or the 
other. And beſides its own parties, in this city there were 
parties, and avowed ones too, for the Perſians, Spartans 
and Macedonians, ſupported each of them by one or more 
demagogues penſioned and bribed to this iniquitous ſervice. 
The people, forgetful of all virtue and publick ſpirit, and 
intoxicated with the flatteries of their orators (theſe cour- 
tiers of republicks, and endowed with the diſtinguiſhing 
characteriſticks of all other courtiers) this people, I ſay, at 
laſt arrived at that pitch of madneſs, that they coolly and de- 
liberately, by an expreſs law, made it capital for any man 
to propoſe an application of the immenſe ſums ſquandered 
in publick ſhows, even to the moſt neceſſary purpoſes of the 
ſtate. When you ſee the people of this republick baniſh- 
ing or murdering their beſt and ableſt citizens, diflipating, 
: the publick treaſure with the moſt ſenſeleſs extravagance, 
and ſpending their whole time, as ſpectators or actors, in 
playing, fidling, dancing and ſinging, does it not, my 
Lord, ſtrike your imagination with the image of a ſort of 
a complex Nero? And does it not ſtrike you with the 
greater horror, when you obſerve, not one man only, but a 
whole city, grown drunk with pride and power, running 
with a rage of folly into the ſame. mean and ſenſeleſs de- 
- bauchery and extrayagance? But if this people reſembled 
Nero in their extravagance, much more did they reſemble 
and even exceed him in cruelty and injuſtice. In the time 
of Pericles, one of the moſt celebrated times in the hiſtory 
4 of 
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of that commonwealth,” a King of Egypt ſent them a dona- 
tion of corn. This they were mean enough to accept. And 
had the Egyptian prince intended the ruin of this city of 
wicked Bedlamites, he could not have taken a more effectual 
method to do it, than by ſuch an enſnaring largeſs. The 
diſtribution of this bounty caufed a quarrel; the majority 
ſet on foot an enquiry into the title of the citizens; and 
upon a vain pretence of illegitimacy, newly and occaſionally 
fet up, they deprived of their ſhare of the royal donation no 
leſs than five thouſand of their on body. They went 
further; they disfranchiſed them; and having once begun 
with an act of injuſtice, they could ſet no bounds to it. Not 
content with cutting them off from the rights of citizens 
they plundered theſe unfortunate wretches of all their ſub- 
ſtance; and to crown this maſter- piece of violence and ty- 
ranny, they actually ſold every man of the five thouſand 
as ſlaves in the publick market. Obſerve, my Lord, that the 
five thouſand we here ſpeak of, were cut off from a body of 
no more than nineteen thouſand; for the entire number of 
citizens was no greater at that time. Could the tyrant who- 
wiſhed the Roman people but one neck; could the tyrant' 
Caligula himſelf have done, nay, he could ſcarcely wiſſi for 
a greater miſchief, than to have cut off, at one ſtroke, a 
fourth of his people? Or has the cruelty of that ſeries of 
ſanguine tyrants, the Cœſar's, ever preſented ſuch a piece of 
flagrant and extenſive wickedneſs? The whole hiſtory of 
this celebrated republick is but one tiſſue of raſhnefs, folly, 
ingratitude, injuſtice, tumult, violence, and tyranny, and 
indeed of every ſpecies of wickedneſs that can well be ima- 
gined. This was a city of wiſemen, in which a miniſter 
could not exerciſe his functions; a warkke people, amongſt 
whom a general did not dare either to gain or loſe a battle; 
2 learned nation, in which a philoſopher could not venture 

On 
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on ga free enquiry. This was the city Which baniſhed 
Themiſtocles, ſtarved Ariſtides, forced into exile Maltiages, 
qrove out Anaxagoras, and poiſoned Socrates. This Wasa 
city Which changed the form of its government, with the 
moon; eternal conſpiracies, revolutions daily, nothing fixed 
and eſtabliſned. A republick, as an antient philoſopher as 
obſerved, is no one ſpecies of government, but a magazine 
of every ſpecies; here you find every ſort: of it, and that an 
the worſt form. As there is a perpetual change, one riſing 
and the other falling, you have all the violence and wicked 
policy, by which a beginning power muſt always acquire 
its ſtrength, and all the weakneſs by which een 
brought to a complete deſtruction. ; 14 Nele 
Rome has a'more venerable aſpect than — and ſhe 
conducted her affairs, ſo far as related to the ruin and ap- 
preſſion of the greateſt part of the world, with greater 
wiſdom, and more uniformity. But the domeſtic œco- 
nomy of theſe two ſtates was nearly or altogether the 
_ fame... An internal diſſention conſtantly tore to pieces the 
bowels, of the Roman commonwealth. You find: the, ſame 
confuſion, the ſame factions which. ſubſiſted at Athens, the 
ſame; tumults, the ſame, reyolutions, and in fine, the ſame 
lavery. If perhaps their former condition did not deſerve 
that name altogether as well. All other republicks were of 
the ſame, character. Florence was a tranſcript of Athens. 
And the modern republicks, 28 they approach more or leſs 
to the, democratick form, partake more or leſs of the na- 
ture of thoſe which I have deſcribed, 


Fr 


We are now at the cloſe of our review of the three Hwple 
forms of artificial ſociety, and we have ſhewn them, how- 
ever they may differ in name, or in ſome light circum- 
ſtances, to be all alike in effect; in effect, to be all tyrannies. 

But ſuppoſe we were inclined to make the maſt ample con- 
£32 xX ä ceſſions; 
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NATURAL SOCIETY. 41 
ceſſions; let us concede Athens, Rome, Carthage, and two 
or three more of the antient, and as many of the modern 
commonwealths, to have been, or to be free and happy, 
and to owe their freedom and happineſs to their political 
conſtitutionoꝰ Vet allowing all this, what defence does this 
make for artificial ſociety in general, that theſe inconſider- 
able ſpots of the globe have for ſome ſhort ſpace of time 
ſtood as exceptions to a charge ſo general? But when we call 

theſe governments free, or concede that their citizens were 
happier than thoſe which lived under different fortns, it is 
merely ex abundunti. For we ſhould be greatly miſtaken, 


if we really thought that the majority of the people which 
filled theſe cities, enjoyed even that nominal political free- 


dom of which I have ſpoken: ſo much already. In reality, 
they had no part of it. In Athens there were uſually from 
ten to thirty thouſand freemen: this was the utmoſt. But 
the ſlaves uſually amounted to four hundred thouſand, 
and ſometimes to a great many more. The freemen of 
Sparta and Rome were not more numerous in proportion 
to thoſe whom they held in a flavery, even more terrible 
than the Athenian. Therefore ſtate the matter fairly: the 


free ſtates never formed, though they were takeri/all together; 


the thouſandth part of the habitable globe; the'freemen'in 
theſe ſtates were never the twentieth part of the people, 
and the time they ſubſiſted is' ſrarce any thing in that im- 
menſe ocean of duration in Which time and flavery are fo 
nearly commenſurate. Therefore call theſe free ſtates, or 
popular governments, or what ydu pleaſe; When we confi- 
der the majority of their inhabitants, and regard the natural 
rights of mank ind, they muſt appear in reality n truth, 
no better than pitiful and oppreſſi ve oligarchies. Das 

After ſo fair an examen, wherein nothing has bean exag - 
gerated; no fact produced which cannot be ** and 
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none which has been produced in any wiſe forced oer 
ſtrained, while thouſands have, for brevity, been omitted; 
after ſo candid a diſcuſſion in all reſpects; What ſlave: ſo 
paſſive, hat bigot ſo blind, what enthuſiaſt» ſo headlong, 
1090 | what: politician ſo hardened, as to ſtand up in defence of a 
018 | | ſyſtem calculated for a curſe to mankind ? a curſe: under 
14 which they ſmart and groan to this hour, without tho- 
roughly knowing the nature of the difeate, and wanting 
1.1.8 underſtanding or courage to apply the remed ex 
Wl | I need not excuſe myſelf to your Lovdſhip, nor, I think, 
lh to any honeſt man, for the zeal I'have ſhewn in this cauſe; 
for it is an honeſt zeal, and in a good cauſe. I have de- 
1 | fended natural religion againſt a confederacy of atheiſts 
14 amd divines. I now plead far natural ſociety againſt politi- 
. cians, and for natural reaſon againſt all three. When the 


FW: || world is in a fitter temper than it is at preſent to hear truth, 
1 | | or when 1 ſhall be more indifferent about its temper; my 
(NI! 3 thoughts mæy become more publick. In the mean time, let 
i Ps them repoſe/in my on boſom, and in the boſoms of ſuch 
men as are f to be initiated in the ſober-my ſeries, of truth 
and reaſom. Ny: antagoniſts have already done as much as 
1 could deſire. Parties in religion and politicks make 
fufficient diſcoveries concerning each other, to give a; ſober 
* man a proper caution againſt them all. The monarchick, 
ariſtocratical, and popular parti zans have been jointly lay- 
ing their axes to theroot of all government, and have in their 
3 | turns proved each other abſurd and inconvenient. In ain 
pou tell me that; artificial government is good, but that 
. I fall out any with the abuſe. The thing the; ching 
itſeif is the abuſe! Obſerve, my Lord, I pray you, that 
3 grand error upon which all artificial legiſlative power is 
— — founded. It was obſerved; that men had ungeyernable 
Paſſions, which made it neceſſary to guard againſt the vio- 
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lence they might offer to each other. They appointed go- 
vernors over them for this reaſon; but a worſe and more 
perplexing difficulty ariſes, how to be defended againſt the 
governors? 24s cuftodiet ipſos cuſtodes i In vain they change 
from a ſingle perſon to a few. Theſe few have the paſſions 
of the one, and they unite to ſtrengthen themſelves, and 
to ſecure the gratification of their lawleſs paſſions at the ex- 
pence of the general good. In vain do we fly to the many. 
The caſe is worſe; their paſſions are leſs under the govern- 
ment of reaſon, they are augmented by the = and 
defended againſt all attacks by their multitude. 

I have purpoſely avoided the mention of the mixed form 
of government, for reaſons that will be very obvious to 
your! Lordſhip. But my caution can avail me but little. 
vou will not fail to urge it againſt me in favour of poli- 
tical ſociety.” vou will not fail to ſhew how the errors of 
the ſeveral fimple modes are corrected by a mixture of all 
of them, and a proper ballance of the ſeveral powers in 
ſuch a ſtate, I confeſs, my Lord, that this has been long a 
darling miſtake of my on; and that of all the ſacrifices l 
have made to truth, this has been by far the greateſt. 
When I confeſs that I think this notion a miſtake, I know 
to whom 1 am ſpeaking, for. am ſatisſied that reaſons are 
like liquors, and there are ſome of ſuch a nature as none 
but ſtrong heads can bear. There are few with Wwhem 1 
can communicate fo freely as with Pope. But Pope cannot 
bear every truth. He has u timidity which hinders the full 
exertion of his faculties, almoſt as effectunlly us bigotry 
cratnps thoſe of the general herd of mankind. But Who- 
ever ig a genuine follower of truth, keeps chisieye: ſteady 
upon His guide, indifferent 'whithes he is led, provided 
that ſhe is the leader. And, my Lind; df it be properly 


neee it were infinitely better to remain — 
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the whole legion of vulgar miſtakes,” than to reject ſome, 
and at the ſame time to retain a fondneſs. for others altoge« 
er as abſurd and irrational. The firſt has at leaſt a con- 
ſiſtency, that makes 4 man, however erroneoufly, uniform 
at leaſt; but the latter way of proceeding is ſuch an indon⸗ 
ſiſtent chimæra and jumble of philoſophy and vulgar pre- 
judice, that hardly any thing more ridiculous can be con- 
ceived. Let᷑ us therefore freely, and without fear or pre- 
judice, examine this laſt contrivance of policy. And — 
out conſidering how near the quick our ere 
come, let us ſearch it to the bottom. rsa — 
Firſt then, all men are agreed, that this i lunction of regal, 
ariſtocratick, and popular power, muſt form a very com- 
plex, nice, and intricate machine, which being com poſed 
of ſuch a variety of parts, with ſuch oppoſite tendencies 
and movements, it muſt be liable on every accident to be 
diſordered. To ſpeak without metaphor, ſuch à govern- 
ment muſt be liable to frequent cabals, tumults, and revo- 
lutions, from its very conſtitution. Theſe are undoubtedly 
as ill effects, as can happen in a ſociety; for in ſuch a caſe, 
the cloſeneſs acquired by community, inſtead of ſerving 
for mutual defence, ſerves only to increaſe the danger. 
Such a ſyſtem is like a city, where trades that require 
conſtant fires are much exercifed, where the houſes are 
built of combuſtible materials, and where they anita 
wemely cloſe. - 9. £24 4dr Wh VF A4a43i0 ih et £33, 31H) GL n . 
In the ſecond place, the ſeveral conſtituent — — 
their diſtin rights, and thefe many of them ſo neceſſary to 
be determined with exactneſs, are yet ſo indeterminate in 
their nature, that it becomes a new and conſtant ſource of 
debate and confuſion. Hence it is, that whilſt the buſineſs 
of government ſhould be carrying on, the queſtion; is, Who 
bas a right to exerciſe this or that function of it, or hat 
_ men 
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men have power t keep; Their offices in any function? 
Whilſt this conteſt continues, and Whilſt the ballange in any 
fort continues, it has never any, remiſſfom f all e of 
abuſes and villanies in ofigers;}jxemain,, unpuluſhed,.. the 
greateſt frauds and; xobberies in, che publick 4 * 
committed im deſiance of juſtice; and abuſes gro] by tune 
and impunity, into quſtams; until they preſcribe againſt 
the laws, and grow te inveterate 7 admit anf 
unleſs ſuch as may be as bad a the dal MY in pref n 1197 
-\Thirdly,\the ſeveral parts Of this, ag: of, governments 
though united, preſerve the ſpirit , WÞI6h,, each form has 
ſeparately. Kings are ambitious z.,the, nobility. haughty ; 
and the - populace. tumultupus and ace EL > 422 
party, however in appearance penceable, carries ON, = deſign 
upon the others ; and, jt is wing to this, that. in. wb ap queſ- 
tions, whether concerning foreign or domeſtick affairs, " 
whole generally turas more upon ſome e than 
upon the nature of the thing itſelf; whether ſuc Fus ſtep 
will diminiſt or augment the power of the crowns. or how 
far the privileges of the; ſubje& are like to be 8 80 
reſtricted by it. And theſe queſtions axe conſtant] 7 feel. 
without any | conſideration; of the dee of the. cauſe, 
merely as the parties Who uphold theſe. jarring intereſts 
may chance to prevail; and as they prevail, the ballance is 
overſet, Now upon one ſide, now. upon the other. The 
government is one day, arbitrary power in a ſingle. perſon; - 
another, a juggling -confederacy of a few to cheat the prince 
and enſlave the people; and the third, 2 frantick and un- 
manageable democracy. The great inſtrument of. all theſe 
changes, and What igfuſes a, peculiar. yenom. into all of 
them, is party. It is of no conſequence. what the | principl 8 
of any party, or what their pretenſions axe; the ſpirit which 
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ſelf· intereſt, of oppreſſion, and treachery. This ſpirit en- 
tirely reverſes all the principles which a benevolent nature 
has erected within us; all honeſty, all equal juſtice, and 
even the ties of natural ſociety, the natural affections. In 
à word, my Lord, we have all een, and if any outward 
confiderations. were worthy the laſting concern of à wiſe 
man, we have ſome of us fe/t, ſuch oppreſſion from party 
government as no other tyranny can parallel. We behold 
daily the moſt important right, rights upon Which all the 
others depend, we behold' theſe rights determined in the 
Lift reſort, without the leaſt attention even to the appear: 
ance or colour of juſtice; we behold this without emotion, 
becauſe we have grown up in the conſtant view of ſuch 
practices; and we are not ſurpriſed to dear a man requeſbed 
to be a knave und a traitor, with as much indifference as 
if the moſt ordinary fuvour were aſked; and we hear this 
requeſt refuſed, not becauſe it is a moſt unjuſt and unrea- 
ſonable deſire, but that this worthy | has already engaged 
his injuſtice to another. Theſe and many more paints I 
am far from ſpreading to their full extent. Tou are ſenfible 
that I do not put forth half my ſtrength; and you cannot 
be at alots for the reaſon. A man is allowed fufficientfree- 
dom of thought, provided he knows how to chuſe his fub- 
ject properly. You may eririciſe freely upon the :Ghineſe 
conſtitution, and obſerve with as much ſeverity as vou 
pleaſe upon the abſurd tricks, or deſtructive bigotr of the 
bonzees. But the ſeene is changed as you come home ward, 
and atheiſm or treaſon may be the names given in Britain, 
to what would be reaſen and truth if aſſerted of China. I 
ſubmit to the condition, and though I have a notorinus ad- 
vantage before me, I wave the purſuit. For elſe, my Lord, 
it is very obvious what a picture might be draun of the 
excefſes of party even in our own nation. I could ſhew, 
| 5 | | that 
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that che ſame faction has in one reign” promoted popular 
ſeditions, and in the next been a patron of tyranny; L 
could thew, that they have all of them betrayed the public 
ſafety, at all times, and have very frequently with equal 
perfidy made a market of cheir own cauſe; and their own 
aſſociates. I could ſhew how! vehemently they have con- 
tended for names, and how ſilently they have paſſed over 
things of the laſt importance. And I could demonſtrate, 
that they have had the opportunity of doing all this miſchief, 
nay, that they themſelves had their origin and gruuth from 
that: complex form of government Which we are wiſely 
taught to look upon as ſo great a bleffing. . Revolve, my 
Lord, our hiſtory from the conqueſt. We ſcarce ever 
had a prince, Who by fraud, or violence, had not made 
tome infringement on the ſconſtitution, We ſcarce, ever 
had a. parliament which knew, when it attempted to ſet 
limits | to, the royal authority, how to ſet limits to its 
own. Evils we have had continually, calling for refor- 
mation, and xeformations more grievous than any evils. 
Our boaſted liberty ſometimes trodden down, ſometimes 
giddily ſet up, and ever precariouſly fluctuating and un- 
ſettled; it has been only kept alive by the blaſts of conti- 
nual feuds, wars, and confpiraciess) In no country in Eu- 
rope has the ſcaffold ſo often bluſhed with the blood of its 
nobility. Confiſcations, baniſhiments, attainders, execu- 
tions, make a large part of the Hiſtury of ſuch of our fami- 
lies as are not utterly extinguiſhed by them. Formerly in- 
deed wings had a. more. ferocious appearance than they 
have at this day. In theſe early and unreſined ages, the jar- 
ring parts of a certain chaotic | conſtitution ſupported their 
ſeveral pretenſions by the ford. ee 125 r 
have ſince taught other methods. * 


Ne vero niuie agitur, tenu! * robete.” $98 3% 
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But how far corrüiption, venälfty, the contetnpt of Honour 
the 6blivion of all duty to 6ur country,” and the moft Wal 
doned public proſtitutibn, are preferable to the more glx 

| ing and vidlent effects bf faction, 1 will not prefumeꝭ to dei 
termine. Sure Fam that they tre very great evi U- 
have done Wiek the forins' of government? Düring wie 
courſe of my enquiry you may Have obſerved à very make. 
rial difference between my manner of reaſoning” and chat 
Which is in uſe amongſt the abettors of artificial _— 
They form their plans tipo! what®Teertis moſt" eligible to 
their imaginations, "1 for the ordering of mankind:'” Taiſes- 
ver the miſtakes i thoſe plans, from the real known con- 
ſequences which have reſulted from them. They have in- 
liſted reaſon to fight againſt itſelf, and employ its Whele 
force tõ prove that it is At inſufficient guide to chern ini the 
conduct of their lives. But unhap ily for us, in proportion 
as we have deviated from the rae rule of our nature, and 
turned our reaſon againſt itſelf, in that proportion” have we 
increaſed the follies and miſeries of mankind. The more 
deeply we penetrate” into the Labyrinth bf art, the further 
we find ourſelves from thoſe” ends for Which we entered it! 
This has happened in almoſt every ſpecies of artificial ſo- 
Gety, andin all times. We found, or we thought we found, 
an inconyenience in "having every man the judge of His 
own cauſe, Therefore judges were ſet up, at firſt With 
diſcretionary Powers. "Bil it Was Hoon Faden iiferable' 


- 


hanging upon the atbitrary determination of any one man, 
or ſet of men. We flew to laws as a ' remedy for this evil. 
By theſe we-perſuaded ourſelves we might know with ſurbe 
certainty upon What ground we ſto6d.” But 10 diffetentes 
aroſe upon the ſenſe and interpretation of theſe laws. Thus 
we were brought back to our old incertitude. New laws 
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were, made to expound the old; and new difficulties aroſe 
upon the pew laws; as, words, multiplied, opportunities of 
cavilling upon them multiplied alſo. Then recourſe Was 
had eto. notes, comments, gloſſes, reports, reſpon/a Prado n- 
tum, learned readings: eagle ſtood againſt eagle; authority 
was ſet up againſt authority. Some were allured by the Mo- 
dern others reverenced the antient. The new were more 
enlightened, the old were more venerable. Some adopted 
the, comment, others ſtuck to the text. The confuſion in- 
cxeafed,, the miſt thickened; until it could be diſcovered no 
longer what was allowed or forbidden, what things were 
in ꝓroperty, and what common. In this ' uncertainty, (un- 
certain even to the profeſſors, an gyptian darkneſs to the 
reſt of mankind). the contending parties felt themſelves 
more effectually ruined by the. delay than they could have 
been by the injuſtice of any. deciſion. Our inheritances are 
become a prize ſor diſputation; and diſputes and litigations 
are become an inheritanc. 
- The, profeſſars. of artificial law have allies walked hand 
in hand with the profeſſors of artificial theology. A8 their 
_ in confaunding the reaſon of man, and abridging his 
natural freedom, is exactly the ſame, they have adjuſted 
the means to that end in a Way entirely ſimilar. The divine 
thunders out his anatbemas with more noiſe and terror 
againſt the breach al one of his poſitive ipſtjtutions, or the 
negled of ſome, of bis triyial forms, than againſt the neg- 
lect or breach of thoſe duties and commandments of natural 
religions, which by theſe forms and inſtitutions he pretends 
to enforce. The lawyer has his forms, and his poſitive in- 
ſtitutions tog, and he adheres to them With a veneration alto 
1 e The worſt cauſe cannqt be ſo prejudicial 
the litigant, as his adyacate's or attorney's ignorance or 
Ag bf theſe forms. A law-ſuit is like an I 
diſpute, in which the firft object. 18 oon « out of ſight, and 
l. I. H the 
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the parties end upon a, matter wholly foreign to that on 


which they began. In a law-ſuit the queſtion, is, Who 
has a right to a certain houſe or farm? And this queſtion. is 
daily determined, not upon, the evidences, of the right, but 
upon the obſervance or neglect, of ſome forms of words in 


uſe with the gentlemen of the robe, about which there is 


even amongſt themſelves ſuch a diſagreement, that the 
moſt experienced veterans in the profeſſion can ea be 
poſitively aſſured that they are not miſtaken. _ . in 
Let us expoſtulate with theſe learned ſages, cheſe p riefts 
of the facred temple of juſtice. , Are we judges of our own 
property? By no means, Vou then, who are initiated into 
the myſteries of the blindfold goddeſs, inform me whether 
I have a right to eat the bread I have earned by the hazard 


of my life, or the ſweat of my brow? The graye doctor an- 


ſwers me in the affirmative. The reverend ſerjeant replies 
in the negative; the learned barriſter. reaſons upon one ſide 
and upon the other, and concludes nothing. What ſhall I 
do? An antagoniſt ſtarts up and prefles me hard. I enter 
the field, and xetain theſe three perſons to defend my cauſe. 
My cauſe, which two farmers, from the plough cauld have 
decided in half an hour, takes the court twenty years. I 

however at the end of my labour, and have in reward 
for all my toil and vexation, a judgment in my, favour, But 
hold—a ſagacious commander, in the adverſary's army has 
found a flaw.in the proceeding.. My triumph is turned int on 
mourning. 1 have. uſed or, inſtead of and, or ſome miſtake, 
ſmall.in appearance, but dreadful in its conſequences, and 
have. the whole of my ſucceſs quaſhed in a writ gf error. 
remove my ſuit ;. 1 ſhift from court to court; I. ly from | 
equity to law, and. from Jaw to. equity; equal uncertainty 
attends, me. every where: and a miſtake in which. 15 Bad 
no ſhare, decides at once upon my liberty and property, 


ſending me from the court to a priſon, anll adjudging my 


9 family 
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family to beggary and famine. T am innocent; gentlemen, 
of the darkneſs and uncertainty of your ſcience: I never 
darkened it with abſurd and contradictory notions, nor con- 
founged it with chicane and ſophiſtry. You have excluded 
me from any ſhare in the conduct of my on cauſe; the 
ſcience was too deep for me; I acknowledged it; but it was 
too deep even for yourſelves: : you have Hate the way ſo i in- 
tricate, that you are yourſelves loſt in it: YOU err, arid you | 
puniſh me for your errors. 

The delay of the law is, Yolltioetitity will tell doe a trite 
topic, and which of its abuſes have not been too ſeverely felt 
not to be often complained of? A mats property is to ſerve 
for the purpoſes of his ſupport ; and therefore to delay a de- 
termination concerning that, is the worſt injuſtice, hecauſe 
it cuts off the very end and purpoſe for which I applied to the 
judicature for relief. Quite 'coritrary in caſe of à matrs life, 
there the determination can Hhardlf be too much protracted. 
Miſtakes in this caſe are as often fallen into as in any other, 
and if the judgment is ſudden, the miſtakes are the moſt i ir- 
retrievable of all others. Of this the gentlemen of the robe 
are themſelves ſenſible, and they have brought it into a 
maxim. De morte hominis nulla e cunctatio buga. But 
what could have induced them to reverſe” the rules, and 
to contradict that reaſon! which dictated them, I am utterly” 
unable to gueſs; A point concerning property, which ought, 
for the reaſons I juſt mentioned, to be moſt ſpeedily decided, 
frequently exerciſes the wit of ſuccefſions of lawyers, for 
many generations.  Multa” virim voloens tir ano ru 
vincit. But the queſtion concerning a'than's Ufe, that great” 
queſtion 1 in which no delay ought to be counted tedivus;? is 
commonly determined in twenty-four” Hours at the utmoſt. 
It is not to be wondered at, that e and abfurdity found” 
be I para companions: e nenn 
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Aſxk of politicians the end for Which laws were originally 
deſigned; and they will anſwer, that the laws were deſigned 
as à protection for the poor and weak, againſt the oppreſſion 
of the rich and powerful. But ſurely no pretence can be ſo 
ridiculous; a man might as well tell me he has taken off my 
load, becauſe he has changed the burthen. If the poor 
man is not able to ſupport his fuit, according to the vexa- 


tious and expenſive manner eſtabliſhed in civilized countries, 


has not the rich as great an advantage over him as, the 
ſtrong has over the weak in a ſtate of nature? But we 
will not place the ſtate of nature, Which is the reign of 
God, in competition with political ſociety, which is the ab- 
ſurd uſurpation of man. In a ſtate of nature, it is true, that 


. man of ſuperior; force may beat or rob me; but then it is 


true, that I am at full liberty to defend myſelf, or make re- 
priſal by ſurprize or by cunning, or by any other way in 
which I may be ſuperior to him. But in political ſociety, 
a rich man may rob me in another way. I cannot defend 
myſelf; for money is the only weapon with which we are 
allowed to fight. And if I attempt to avenge myſelf, the 
whole force of that ſociety is ready to complete my ruin. 

A good parſon once ſaid, that where myſtery begins, reli- 

gien ends. - Cannot I ſay, as truly at leaſt, of human laws, 
that where myſtery begins, juſtice ends? It is hard to ſay, 
whether the doctors of law or divinity have made the greater 
ad vances in the lucrative buſineſs of myſtery. The lawyers, as 
well as the theologians, have erected another reaſon be- 
ſides natural reaſon; and the, reſult has been, another juſ- 
ſtice beſides natural juſtice, They have ſo bewildered the 
world and themſelves in unmeaning forms and - ceremo- 
nies, and ſo perplexed the plaineſt matters with meta- 


phyſical jargon, that it carries the higheſt danger to a man 


out of that profeſſion, to * the leaſt. ſtep without. 
their 
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their advice and aſſiſtance. Thus by confining to themſelves 
the knowledge of the foundation of all mens lives and pro- 
perties, they have reduced all mankind into the moſt abject 
and ſervile dependence. We are tenants at the will of thefe- 
gentlemen for every thing; and a metaphyſical quibble is to 
decide Whether the greateſt villain breathing ſhall meet his 
deſerts, or eſcape with impunity, or whether the beſt mam 
in the ſociety ſhall not be reduced to the loweſt and moſt: 
deſpicable condition it affords. In a word, my Lord, the in- 
juſtice, delay, puerility, falſe refinement, and affected my- 
ſtery of the law are ſuch, that many who live under it come 
to admire and envy the expedition, ſimplicity, and equality 
of arbitrary judgments. I need inſiſt the leſs on this article 
to your Lordſhip, as you have frequently lamented: the 
miſeries derived to us from artificial law, and your candor is 
the more to be admired and applauded in this, as your Lord- 
ſhip's noble houſe has derived its wealth and its en 
from that profeſſion. ; 

Before we finiſh our — of artificial Sciery, 1 
ſhall lead your Lordſhip into a cloſer confideration of the re- 
lations which it gives birth to, and the benefits, if ſuch they 
are, which reſult from theſe relations... The moſt obvious 
diviſion of ſociety is into rich and poor; and-it is no leſs ob- 
vious, that the number of the former bear a great diſpropor- 
tion to thoſe of the latter! The whole buſineſs of the poor 
is to adminiſter to the idleneſs, folly, and luxury of the rich; 
and that of the rich, in return, is to find the beſt methods of 
confirming the ſlaveryand increaſing the burthens of the poor. 
In a ſtate of nature, it is an in variable law, that a mans ac 
quifitions are in proportion to his labours. In a ſtate of ar- 
tificial ſociety; it is a la as conſtant and as invariable, that 
thoſe who labour moſt, enjoy the feweſt things; and that 


thoſe who labour not at all, have the greateſt number of en- 
joy ments. 
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joyments. A conſtitution of things this, ſtrange and ridiculous 
beyond expreſſion. We ſcarce believe a thing when we are 
told it, which we actually ſee before our eyes every day with- 
ont being in the leaſt ſurprized. I ſuppoſe that there are in 
Great- Britain upwards of an hundred thouſand people em- 
ployed in lead, tin, iron, copper, and coal mines; theſe un- 
happy wretches ſcarce ever ſee the light of the ſun; they 
are buried in the bowels of the earth; there they work at 
a ſevere and diſmal taſk, without the leaſt proſpect of being 
delivered from it; they ſubſiſt upon the coarſeſt and worſt 
ſort of fare; they have their health miſerably impaired, and 
their lives cut ſhort, by being perpetually confined in the 
cloſe vapour of theſe malignant minerals. An hundred thou: 

ſand more at leaſt are tortured without remiſſion by the ſuf- 

focating ſmoak, intenſe fires, and conſtant drudgery neceſ- 

ſary in refining and managing the products of thoſe mines. 

If any man informed us that two hundred thouſand inno- 

cent perſons were condemned to ſo intolerable ſlavery, how 
ſhould we pity the-unhappy ſufferers, and how great would 

be our juſt indignation againſt thoſe who inflicted ſo cruel 

and ignominious a puniſhment ? This is an inſtance, I could 
not wiſh a ſtronger, of the numberleſs things which we paſs 
by in their common dreſs, yet which ſhock us when they 
are nakedly repreſented. But this number, conſiderable as 
it is, and the ſlavery, with all its baſeneſs and horror, which 
we have at home, is nothing to what the reſt of the world 
affords of the ſame nature. Millions daily bathed in the poi- 
ſonous damps and deſtructive effluvia of lead, ſilver, copper, 
and arſenic. To ſay nothing of thoſe other employments, 
thoſe ſtatioſis of wretchedneſs and contempt in which civil 
ſociety has placed the numerous /enfans perdus of her army. 
Would any rational man ſubmit to one of the moſt tolerable 
of theſe drudgeries, for all the artificial enjoyments which 

a policy 
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policy has made to reſult from them? By no means. And 
yet need I ſuggeſt to your Lordſhip, that thoſe who find the 
means, and thoſe who arrive at the end, are not at all the 
ſame: perſons. - On conſidering the ſtrange and unaceounta- 
ble fancies and contrivances of artificial reaſon, I have ſome- 
where called this earth the bedlam of our ſyſtem. Looking 
now upon the effects of ſome. of thoſe fancies, may we not 
with equal reaſon call it likewiſe the Newgate, and the bride- 
well of the univerſe? Indeed the blindneſs of one part of 
mankind co-operating with the frenzy and villany of the 
other, has been the real builder of this reſpectable fabrick of 
political ſociety :: and as the blindneſs of mankind has cauſed 
their ſlavery, in return their ſtate of ſlavery is made a pre- 
tence for continuing them in a ſtate of blindneſs ; for the po- 
litician will tell you gravely, that their life of ſervitude diſ- 
qualifies the greater part of the race of man for a ſearch of 
truth, and ſupplies them with no other than mean and in- 
ſufficient ideas. This is but too true; and this is one of the 
reaſons for which I blame ſuch inſtitu tions. 
In a miſery of this ſort, admitting ſome few Jenitiess and 
thoſe too but a: few, nine parts in ten of the whole race of 
mankind:drudge through life. It may be urged perhaps, in 
palliation of this, that, at leaſt, the rich few find a conſider- 
able and real benefit from the wretchedneſs of the many. 
But is this ſo. in fact? Let us examine the point with a little 
more attention. For this purpoſe the rich in all ſocieties 
may be thrown into two claſſes. The firſt is of thoſe wW¹o 
are powerful as well as rich, and conduct the operations of 
the vaſt political machine. The other is of thoſe Who em- 
ploy their riches wholly in the acquiſition of pleaſure. As 
to the firſt ſort, their continual care, and anxiety, their toil- 
ſome days, and ſleepleſs nights, are next to proverbial. 
Theſe circumſtances are ſufficient almoſt to level their con- 
| dition. 
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dition to that of the unhappy majority; but there are other 
circumſtances which place them in a far lower condition. 
Not only their underſtandings labour continually, Which is 
the ſevereſt labour, but their hearts are torn by the worſt, 
moſt troubleſome, and inſatiable of all. paſſions, by avarice, 
by ambition, by fear and jealouſy. No part of the mind 
has reſt. Power gradually extirpates from the mind every 
humane and gentle virtue. Pity, benevolence, friendſhip, 
are things almoſt unknown in high ſtations. Vera datigilia 
rarifſime inveniuntur in iis qui in honoribus reque publiga per- 
 fantur, ſays Cicero. And indeed, courts are the, ſchools 
where cruelty, pride, diſſimulation and treachery, are ſtudięd 
and taught in the moſt vicious perfection, This is A point 
ſo clear and acknowledged, that if it did not make a neceſ- 
ſary part of my ſubject, 1 mould paſs it by entirely. And 
this has hindered me Ron Ft 4 at full length, and in 
the moſt ſtriking colours, this s ſhoc ing picture of the de- 
generacy and wretchedneſs of human nature, in that part 
which is vulgarly thought its happieſt and moſt amiable 
ſtate. Vou know from what originals I could copy ſuch 
pictures. Happy are they who know enough of them to 
know the little value of the poſſeſſors of ſuch things, and of 
all that they poſſeſs; and happy they who have been 
ſnatched from that poſt of danger which they occupy, with 
the remains of their virtue; loſs of honours, wealth, titles, 
and even the loſs of one's country, is nothing in balance 
with ſo great an advantage. 

Let us now view the other ſpecies of the rich, thoſe who 
devote their time and fortunes to idleneſs and pleaſure. . How 
much happier are they? The pleaſures which are agreeable 
to nature are within the reach of all, and therefore can form 
no diſtinction in favour of the rich. The pleaſures which 


art forces up are ſeldom ſincere, and neyer ſatisfying, What 
is 
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is worſe, this conſtatit application to pleaſure takes away 
from the enjoyment, or rather turns it into the mature of a 
very burthenſome and laborious bufinefs. It has conſe- 
quences much more fatal. It produces a weak valetudinary 
ſtate of body, attended by all thoſe horrid diſorders; andi yet 
more horrid methods of cure, which are the reſult of luxury 
on one hand, and the weak atid ridiculous efforts of humin 
art on the other. The pleaſures of ſuch men are ſtartely 
felt as pleafures; at the ſame time that they bring on paitts 
and diſeaſes, which are felt but too ſeverely. The mind Ras 
its ſhare of the misfortune; it grows lazy and enervate, un- 
willing and-unable to ſearch for truth, and utterly uncapable 
of knowing, much leſs of reliſhing real happineſs. . The 
poor by their exceſſive labour, amd the rich by their erior- 
mous luxury, are ſet upon a level, and rendered equally ig- 
norant of any knowledge which might condace to their 
happineſs. A diſmal view of the interior of all civil ſociety. 
The lower part broken and ground down by the moſt cruel 
oppreſſion; and the rich by their artificial method of life 
bringing worſe” evils on thernfelves, than their tyranny 
could poſſibly inflict on thoſe below them. Very different 
is the proſpect of the natural ſtate. Here there are no wants 
which nature gives, and in this ſtate men can be ſenſible of 
no other wants, which are not to be ſupplied by a very mo- 
derate degree of labour; therefore there is no flavery. Nei- 
ther is there any tavuty”! becauſe no ſingle man can ſup- 
ply the materials of it. Life is ſimple, and therefore * is 
happy. 

I am conſcious, my LoRD, that your politician will urge in 
his defence, that this unequal ſtate is highly uſeful. That 
without dooming ſome part of mankind to extraordifary 
toil, the arts which cultivate life could not be exerciſed. 
But I demand of this politician, how ſuch arts came to be 

Vo. I. neceſſary? 
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neceſſary? He anſwers, that civil ſociety could not well exiſt 
without them. So that theſe arts are neceſſary to civil ſo- 
ciety, and civil ſociety neceſſary again to theſe arts. Thus 
running in a circle, without modeſty, and without end, and 
making one error and extravagance an excuſe for the other. 
My ſentiments about theſe arts and their cauſe, I have often 
diſcourſed with my friends at large. Pope has expreſſed 
them in good verſe, where he talks with ſo much force of 
reaſon and ne of n in praiſe of the ſtate of 
nature: Fir wo U 
D was Hor pride, nor arts ur pride 1o ai, 
Man walk'd with beaſt, 1 of Ie Wade! 
"i the whole, my Lord, if political Ge in. whatever 
form, has ſtill made the many the property of the few ; if 


it has introduced labours unneceflary, vices and diſeaſes un- 
Known, and pleaſures, incompatible with nature; if in all 


countries it abridges the lives of millions, and renders thoſe 
of millions more utterly abject and miſerable, ſhall we ſtill 
worſhip ſo deſtructive an idol, and daily ſacrifice to it our 
health, our liberty, and our peace? Or ſhall we paſs by this 
monſtrous heap of abſurd notions, and abominable practices, 
thinking we have ſufficiently diſcharged our duty in expoſ- 
ing the trifling cheats, and ridiculous juggles of a few mad, 


deſigning, or ambitious. prieſts? , Alas! my Lord, we labour 


under a mortal conſumption, whilſt we are ſo anxious about 


the cure of a ſore finger. For has not this leviathan of civil 


power overflowed the earth with a deluge of blood, as if he 
were. made to diſport and play therein? We have ſhewn, 


that political ſociety, on a moderate calculation, has been the 


means of murdering ſeveral times the number of inhabitants 
now upon the earth, during its ſhort exiſtence, not upwards 
of four thouſand years in any. accounts to be depended « on. 

X But 
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But we have ſaid nothing of the other, and perhaps as bad 
conſequence of theſe wars, which have ſpilled ſuch ſeas of 
blood, and reduced ſo many millions to a mercileſs ſlavery. 
But theſe are only the ceremonies performed in the porch 
of the political temple. Much more horrid ones are ſeen as 
you enter it. The ſeveral ſpecies of government vie with 
each other in the abſurdity of their conſtitutions, and the 
oppreſſion which they make their ſubjects endure. Take 
them under what form you pleaſe, they are in effect but a 
deſpotiſm, and they fall, both in effect and appearance too, 
after a very ſhort period, into that cruel and deteſtable ſpe- 
cies of tyranny; which I rather call it, becauſe we have 
been educated under another form, than that this is of 
worſe conſequences to mankind. For the free governments, 
for the point of their ſpace, and the moment of their dura- 
tion, have felt more con fuſion, and committed more fla- 
grant acts of tyranny, than the moſt perfect deſpotic go- 
vernments which we have ever knoun. Turn your eye 
next to the labyrinth of the law, and the iniquity conceived 
in its intricate receſſes. Conſider the ravages committed in 
the bowels of all commonwealths by ambition, by avarice, 
envy, fraud, open injuſtice, and pretended friendthip; 
vices which could dra little ſupport from a ſtate of nature, 
but which bloſſom and flouriſn in the rankneſs of political 
ſociety. Revolve: our whole diſcourſe; add to it all thoſe 
reflections which your own! good underſtanding ſhall ſug- 
geſt, and make a ftrenuous effort beyond the reach of vul- 
gar philoſophy, to confeſs that the cauſe of artificial ſociety 
is more defenceleſs even than that of artificial religion; 
that it is as derogatory from the: honour of the Creator, as 
ſubverſive of human reaſon, and e NV of enn 
more miſchief to the human race. 


Kos pretended. revelations have — wars oa . 
I 2 were 
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were oppoſed, and flavery where they were received, the 
pretended wiſe inventions of politicians have done the ſame, 
But the ſlavery has been much heavier, the wars far more 
bloody, and bath more univerſal by many degrees.  Shew 
me any miſchief produced by the madneſs or wickedneſs of 
theologians, and 1 will thew you an hundred, refulting 
from the ambition and villany of conquerors. and ſtateſ- 
men. Shew me an abſurdity in religion, I will undertake 
to ſhew you an hundred for one in political laws and inſtitu- 
tions. If you ſay, that natural religion is a ſufficient guide 
without the foreign aid of revelation, on what principle 
ſhould political laws become neceflary? Is not the ſame rea- 
ſon available in theology and in politicks > If the laws of 
nature are the laws of God, is it confiſtent with the divine 
wiſdom to preſcribe rules to us, and leave the enforcement 
of them to the folly of human inſtitutions? Will you fallow 
truth but to a certain point? 

We are indebted for all our miſeries to our diſtruſt of that 
guide, which Providence, thought ſufficient for our condi- 
tion, our own natural reaſon, which rejecting both in hu- 
man and divine things, we have given our necks. to the 
yoke of political and theological flavery. We have re- 
nounced the prerogative of man, and it is no wonder that 
we ſhould be treated like beaſts. But our miſery is much 
greater than theirs, as the crime we commit in rejecting the 
lawful dominion. of our reaſon is greater than any which 
they can commit. If after all, you ſhould confeſs all theſe 
things, yet plead the neceſſity of political inſtitutions, weak 
and wicked as they are, I can argue with equal, perhaps 
ſuperior force concerning the neceflity of artificial religion; 
and every ſtep you advance in your argument, you add a 
ſtrength to mine. So that if we are reſolved to ſubmit our 
reaſon and our liberty to civil uſurpation, we have nothing 
| 9 50 
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to do but to conform as quietly as we can. to the vulgar no- 
tions which are connected with this, and take up the theo- 
Ivgy of the vulgar as well as their politicks. But if we 
think this neceſſity rather imaginary than real, we ſhould 
renounce- their dreams of ſociety, together with their vi- 
ſions of religion, and vindicate ourſelves into perfect 
liberty. 

You are, my Lord, but juſt entering into' the world; I 
am going out of it. I have played long enough to be hear- 
tily tired of the drama. Whether I have acted my part in 
it well or ill, poſterity will judge with more candor than I, 
or than the preſent age, with our preſent paſſions, can poſ- 
ſibly pretend to. For my part, I quit it without a ſigh, 
and ſubmit to the ſovereign order without murmuring. 
The nearer we approach to the goal of life, the better we 
begin to underſtand the true value of our exiſtence, and 
the real weight of our opinions. We ſet out much in love 
with both; but we leave much behind us as we advance. 
We firſt throw away the tales along with the rattles of our 
nurſes; thoſe of the prieſt keep their hold a little longer; 
thoſe of our governors the longeſt of all. But the paſſions 
which prop theſe opinions are withdrawn one after ano- 
ther; and the cool light of reaſon at the ſetting of our life, 
ſhews us what a falſe ſplendor played upon theſe objects 
during our more ſanguine ſeaſons. Happy, my Lord, if 
inſtructed by my experience, and even'by 'my errors, you 
come early to make ſuch an eſtimate of things, as may give 
freedom and eaſe to your life. I am happy that TOs an 
eſtimate promiſes me comfort at my death. 
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HAVE endeavoured to make this edition ſomething 
more full and ſatisfaQory than the firſt. I have ſought 
with the utmoſt care, and read with equal attention, every 
thing which has appeared in public againſt my opinions; I 
have taken advantage of the candid liberty of my friends; 
and if by theſe means I have been better enabled to diſco- 
ver the imperfections of the work, the indulgence it has 
received, imperfect as it was, furniſhed me with a new 
motive to ſpare no reaſonable; pains for its improvement. 
Though I have not found ſufficient reaſon, or what ap- 
peared to me ſufficient, for making any material change in 
my theory, I have found neceſſary in many places to ex- 
plain, illuſtrate, and enforce it. I have prefixed an intro- 
ductory diſcourſe concerning Taſte: it is a matter curious in 
itſelf; and it leads naturally enough to the principal en- 
quiry. This with the other explanations has made the 
work conſiderably larger; and by encreaſing its bulk has, 
1 am afraid, added to its faults; ſo that, notwithſtanding 
all my attention, it may ſtand in need of a yet greater ſhare 
of indulgence than it required at its firſt appearance. 
They who are accuſtomed to ſtudies; of this nature will 
expect, and they will allow too for many faults. They 
know that many of the objects of our enquiry are in them- 
ſelves obſcure and intricate; and that many others have 
been rendered ſo by affected refinements or | falſe learning; 
Vol. I. K . they 
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they know that there are many impediments, in the ſubject, 
in the prejudices of others, and even in our own, that ren- 

der it a matter of no ſmall difficulty to ſhew in a clear light 

the genuine face of nature. They know that whilſt the 

mind is intent on the general ſcheme of things, ſome parti- 

cnlar parts muſt be neglected; that we muſt often ſubmit the 

ſtyle to the matter, and frequently give up the praiſe of 

elegance, ſatisfied with being clear. 

The characters of nature are legible, it is true! but they 

are not plain enough to enable thoſe who run; to read them. 

We muſt make uſe of a cautious, I had almoſt ſaid, a timo- 

rous method of proceeding. We muſt not attempt to fly, 

when we can ſcarcely pretend to creep. In conſidering any 

complex matter, we ought to examine every diſtinct ingre- 

dient in the compoſition, one by one; and reduce every 

thing to the utmoſt ſimplicity; ſince the condition of our 

nature binds us to a ſtrict law and very narrow limits. We 
ought after wards to re- examine the principles by the effect 
1 | of the cormpoſition, as well as the compoſition by that of the 
| | principles. We ought to compare our ſubject with things 
of a fimilar nature, and even with things of a contrary na- 


1 ture; for diſcoveries may be and often are made by the con- 
1 traſt, which would eſcape us on the ſingle view. The 
| greater number of the compariſons we make, the, more 
general and the more certain our knowledge is like to 
Prove, as built W a mae extenſive and. perfect in- 
duction. PET. 
b If an enquiry unn carefully candutedy: mould fail at lat 
. f diſcovering the truth, it may anſwer an end perhaps as 
uſeful, invdiſcoyering to us the weakneſs of our awauader= 
-AFanding, If it does not make us knowing, it may make us 
modeſt. If it does not preſerve us from error, it may at 


Nennen the ſpirit of error; and may make us cautious of 
pronouncing 
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- pronouncing with" poſitiveneſs or withihafte; when do much 
labour may end in 16;/muchancertainty/ron 119 429 1s 
could with: that in examining this theory, the ſame me- = 

thiod were purſued which I endeavoured to abſerve in farm 
ing it. The objections, in my opinion, aught to be ꝓro- 
poſed, either to the ſeveral principles -as-theyrarer diſtinctly 
conſidered, or to the juſtneſs of the concluſion which is drawn 
from them. But it is common to paſs over bothithe pre- 
-mifes and concluſion in ſilence, and to produce as an ob- 
jection, ſome poetical paſſage which does not teemeatity 
-accounted for upon the principles I endeavour to eſtabliſh. 
This manner of proceeding I ſhould think very improper. 
The taſk would be infinite, if we cauld eſtabliſu no prin- 
ciple until we had previouſly unravelled the complex tex- 
ture of every image or deſcription to he found in poets amd 
orators. And though we ſhould: never bei uble to reconciie 
the effect of ſuch images to our principles, this can never 
-overturn the theory itſelf, whilſt it is founded on cextain 
and indiſputable facts. A theory founded on experiment, 
and not aflumed; is always good for ſo much as it explains. 
Our inability to puſn it indefinitely is no argument at all 
againſt it. This inability may be owing to our ignorance 
- of ſome neceſſary mediums; to à want of proper apph- 
cation; to many other cauſes beſides a defect in the princi- 
ples we employ: In reality, the ſubject requires a much 
cloſer attention, than we nya from our met 

eg 1 nn D ene 3H een 
If it houd not 8 e eke muſt 
Caution the reader againſt imagining that I intended a full 
diſſertation on the Sublime and Beautiful. My enquiry 
went no farther than to the origin of theſe ideas; If the 
qualities which I have ranged under the head of the Su- 
W be all found conſiſtent with each other, and all differ- 
7 10K K 2 ent 
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ent from thoſe which I place under the head of Beauty; and 
if thoſe which compoſe the claſs of the Beautiful have the 
ſame conſiſtency with themſelves, and the ſame oppoſition 
to thoſe which are claſſed under the denomination of Su- 
blime, I am in little pain whether any body chooſes to fol- 
low the name 1 give them or not, provided he allows that 
what I diſpoſe under different heads are in reality different 
things in nature. The uſe I make of the words may be 
blamed, as too confined or too extended; my 8 can- 
not well be miſunderſtood. 16 
To conclude; whatever progreſs may be made meds 
the diſcovery of truth in this matter, I do not repent the 
Pains I have taken in it. The uſe of ſuch enquiries may 
be very conſiderable. Whatever turns the foul inward ori 
itſelf, tends to concenter its forces, and to fit it for greater 
and ſtronger flights of ſcience. By looking into phyſical 
cauſes, our minds are opened and enlarged; and in this pur- 
uit, Whether we take or whether we loſe our game, the 
chace is certainly of ſervice. Cicero, true as he was to the 
academic philoſophy, and conſequently led to reject the 
certainty of phyſical, as of every other kind of knowledge, 
yet freely confeſſes its great importance to the human un- 
derſtanding; Ei animorum ingeniarumque nqrorum na- 
% zurale.quoddam qua pabulum com ſideratiu contempuationue 
„ nature If we can direct the lights we derive from ſuch 
exalted ſpeculations, upon the humbler field of the imagi- 
nation, whilſt we inveſtigate the ſprings, and trace the 
courſes of our paſſions, we may not only communicate to 
the taſte a ſort of philoſophical ſolidity, but we may reflect 
back on the ſeverer ſciences ſome of the graces and elegan- 
cies of taſte, without which the greateſt proficiency in thoſe 
ſciences will always have 9 e of ne 
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N yinfower d . we may ſeem to 5 differ very widely 
from each other in our reaſonings, and no leſs in our 
pleaſures ; but notwithſtanding this difference, which 1 
think to be rather apparent, than real, it is probable that 
the ſtandard both of reaſon and taſte is the fame ii all 
human creatures. For if there were not ſome principles of 
judgment as welb as of ſentiment common to all mankind, 
no hold could pofſibly'be taken either on their reaſon or their 
paſſions, ſufficient to maintain the ordinary correſpondence 
of life. It appears indeed to be generally acknowledged) that 
with regard to truth and falſehood there is ſomething fred. 
We find people in their diſputes contimually appealing to 
certaim teſts and ſtandards, which are allowed on all ſides, 
and are ſuppoſed to be eſtabliſhned in our common nature. 
But there is not the ſame obvious concurrence in any uni- 
form or fettled principles which relate to taſte. Its even 
commonly ſuppoſed that this dekcate and 'a6tial>facuirys, 
which ſeems too volatile to endure even the chains of aclefinã- 
tion, cannot be properly tried by any teſt, nor regulated by 
any ſtandard. There is ſo continual a call for therexeraiferot 
the reaſoning faculty, and it is ſo much ſtrengthened by per- 
petual 
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Petual-conterition, that certain maxims of right reaſon ſeem 
to be tacitly ſettled amongſt the moſt ignorant. The leatn- 
ed have improved on this rude ſcience, and reduced thoſe 
maxims into a ſyſtem. If taſte has not heen ſo happily cul- 
tivated, it was not that the ſubject was barren, but that the 
labourers were few or negligent ; for to ſay the truth, there 
are not the ſame intereſting, motives to impel us to fix the 
one, which urge us to aſcertain the other. And after all, if 
men differ in their opinion concerning ſuch matters, their 
difference is not attended with the ſame important bie 
quences; elſe I make no doubt but that the logic of taſte, if 
I may be allowed the expreſſion, might very poſſibly be as 
well digeſted, and we might come to diſcuſs matters of this 
nature with as much certainty, as thoſe which ſeem more 
immediately within the province of mere reaſon. And in- 
deed, it is very neceſſary, at the entrance into ſuch an en- 
Juiry as our preſent, to make this point as clear as poſſible; 
for if taſte has no fixed principles, if the imagination is not 
affected according to ſome invariable and certain laws, our 
Jabour is like to be employed to very little purpoſe; as it 
muſt be judged an uſeleſs, if not an abſurd undertaking, to 
lay down rules for po and to ſet ey for; a ieee of 
_ Whims and fancies. | 
The term taſte, like all other Gautetive Mr, is not ex- 
tremely accurate; the thing which we underſtand by it, is 
far from a fimple and determinate idea in the minds of moſt 
men, and it is therefore liable to uncertainty and confuſion. I 
have no great opinion of a definition, the celebrated remedy for 
the cure of this diſorder. For when we define, we ſeem in 
danger of circumſcribing nature within the bounds of our own 
notions, which we often take up by hazard, or embrace on 
truſt, or form out of a limited and partial con ſideration of the 
. befare us, inſtead of extending our ideas to take in all 


that 
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that nature comprehends, according to her manner of com- 
bining. We are limited in our enquiry by the ſtrict laws to 
which we have ſubmitted at our ſetting ouhl.t.t.t... 


| 


circa vilem patulumque morabimur orbem: 
Ne þudor proferre n vetar aum operis le. Dunn. 


W 


A definition may be very exact, and yet go but a very little 
way towards in forming us of the nature of the thing defined; 
but let the virtue of a definition be what it will, in the order 
of things, it ſeems rather to follow than to precede our 
enquiry, of Which it ought to be conſidered as the reſult, It 
muſt be acknowledged that the methods of diſquiſition and 
teaching may be ſometimes ee and, on very good 
reaſon. undoubtedly ; 30 but for my Part, I am convinced that 
the method of teaching which approaches moſt nearly to the 
method of inveſtigation, is incomparably. the beſt; f. Ince, 
not content with ſerving up a few, barren and lifeleſs truths, 
it leads to the ſtock on which they. grew 3 ;, it tends. to ſet the 
reader himſelf ; in the track of invention, and to direct, 1115 
into thoſe, paths in which the author has made. his own di 
coveries, if he ſhould, be ſo happy as to Pq made. any that 
are valuable. Nan 
But to cut off all pretence 'for cavilling, I. nean by the word 
Taſte no more than that faculty dae fac ties of the mind, 
which. are affected with, 0 1 5 orm a judgment of, the 
works. of imagination "nd; the elegant arts. This 18, I think, 
the moſt, general idea of that word, and what 15 the leaſt cone 
nected with any particular theory. And my point in th 55 en- 
quiry, is, to find whether 17 5 are any Principles, on Lwh 0 
the imagination is affected, { mon to all, ſo groun ded. 
and certain, as, to, ſupply the means of reaſoning ; fatisfaftorily 
about them. And ſuch principles of taſte I fancy there are; 
Wel paradoxical, i it may ſeem, to thoſe, Who. on Aalen 
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ficial view imagine, that there is ſo great a diverſity of taſtes, 
both in kind and Genres e can be more indeter- 
minate. 

All the natural powers in man, which I know, that are 

nverſant about external objects, are the ſenſes; the imagi- 
nation ; and the judgment. And firſt with regard to the 
ſenſes. We do and we muſt ſuppoſe, that as the conforma- 
tion of their organs are nearly or altogether the ſame in all 
men, ſo the manner of perceiving external objects is in all 
men the ſame, or with little difference. We are ſatisfied that 
what appears to be light to one eye, appears light to another; 
that what ſeems ſweet to one palate, is ſweet to another ; 
that what is dark and bitter to this man, is likewiſe dark and 
bitter to that; and we conclude in the ſame manner of great 


. and little, hard and ſoft, hot and cold, rough and fmooth ; 


and indeed of all the natural qualities and affections of bo- 
dies. If we ſuffer ourſelves to imagine, that their ſenſes 
preſent to different men different. images of things, this 
ſceptical proceeding will make every ſort of reaſoning on 
every ſubject vain and frivolous, even that ſceptical reaſon- 
ing itſelf which had perſuaded us to entertain a doubt con- 
cerning the agreement of our perceptions. , But as there will 
be little doubt that bodies preſent ſimilar images to the 


whole ſpecies, it muſt neceſſarily be allowed, that the plea- 


ſures and the pains which every object excites in one man, 
it muſt raiſe in all mankind, whilft it operates, naturally, 
ſimply, and by its proper powers only; for if we deny this, 
we muſt imagine that the ſame cauſe operating in the ſame 


manner, and on ſubjects of the ſame kind, will produce dif- 


ferent effects, which would be highly abſurd. Let us firſt 
conſider this point in the ſenſe of taſte, and the rather as the 
faculty in queſtion has taken its name from that ſenſe. All 
men are agreed to call vinegar ſour, honey ſweet, and aloes 

bitter; 
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bitter; and as they are all agreed in finding theſe qualities 
in thoſe objects, they do not in the leaſt differ concerning 
their effects with regard to pleaſure and pain. They all 
concur in calling ſweetneſs pleaſant, and ſourneis and bitter 
neſs unpleaſant. Here there is: no diverſity in their ſenti- 
ments; and that; there is not; appears fully from the conſent 
of all men in the metaphors which are taken from the ſenſe 
of taſte. A ſour temper, bitter expreſſions, bitter curſes, a 
bitter fate, are terms well and ſtrongly underſtood by all. 
And we are altogether as well anderſtood when We ſay, a 
ſweet di ſpoſition, a ſweet perſon, a 1weet-conditionz/ and the 
like. It is confeſſed, that cuſtom and ſome other gauſes, 
have made many deviations from the natural pleaſures or 
pains which belong to theſe ſeveral taſtes; but then the 
power of diſtinguiſhing between the natural and the ac: 
quired reliſſi remains to the very laſt. A man frequently 
comes to prefer the taſte of tobacco to that of ſugar, and the 
flavour of vinegar to that of milk; but this makes no con- 
fuſion in taſtes, whilſt he is ſenſible that the tobacco and vi- 
negar are not ſweet, and whilſt he knows that habit alone 
has reconciled his palate to theſe alien pleaſures. Even with 
ſuch a perſon we may ſpeak, and with ſuſſicient preciſion, 
concerning. taſtes. But ſhould any man be found ha de- 
clares, that to him tobacco has a taſte like ſugar, and that he 
cannot diſtinguiſh between milk and vinegar ; or that to- 
bacco and vinegar: are ſweet, milk bitter, and ſugar ſour; 
we immediately conclude that the organs of this man are out 
of order, and that his palate is utterly vitiated. We are as 
far from conferring with ſuch a perſon upon taſtes, as from 
reaſoning concerning the relations of quantity with one ayho - 
ſhould deny that all the parts. together were equal to: the 
whole. We do not call a man of this kind wrong in his no- 
ons, but abſolutely mad. A at this forty in either 

Vol. I. Way, 
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This indeed cannot be diſputed; but we may diſpute, 


This agreement of mankind is 


way, do not at all impeach our general rule, nor make us 
comelude that mei have various principles concerning the 
relations of quantity, or the taſte of things. So that when 
it is fidztaſte)cannotbe diſputed, it can only mean, that no 
due dan ſtrictiy anſwer what pleaſure or pain fame. particus 
lar man may find from the taſte of ſome particular; thing; 


with 


ſufficient clearneſs tao, concerning the things which are na- 
turally pleaſing or diſagreeable to the ſenſe. But when we 
talk of any peculiar or acquired reliſſi, then we muſt know 
the habits, the prejudices, ur the diſtempers of this particu- | 
lar man, and we muſt draw our contluſion from thoſe. - 

not tornfined ta the taſte 
ſolely. The principle of pleaſure derived from fight is the 
fame in all. Light is more pleaſing than darkneſs. Sum- 
mer, hen the eatth is dlad in green, when the heavens are 
ſerene and bright, is more agrteeable than winter, when 
every ching makes a differeiit appearance. I never remem 
her that any thing beautiful, whether a man, a beaſt, a bird, 
or à plant, was ever ſnewn, though it were to an hundred 
people, that they did not all immediately agree that it was 
beautiful, though ſome might have thought that it fell ſhoxt. 
of their expectation, or that other things were ſtill finer, 
J believe no man thinks a gooſe to be more beautiful tnan a 
ſwan, or imagines that what they call a Friezland hen excels 
a peacock. It muſt be obſerved too, that the pleaſures of the 


ſight are not near ſo complicated, and confuſed, and altered 
=. by unnatural habits and aſſociations, as the pleaſures: of the 


. taſte are; becauſe the pleaſures of the fight more commonly 
acquieſce in themſelelves; and are not ſo often altered by 


conſiderations which are independent of the ſight itſelf, But 
nee do not ſpontaneouſly preſent themſelves to the palate 


WO do to the mah they are generally applied to it, 
4 | either 
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either as food or as medic; and fror the'guitities which 
they poſſeſs for Hdtritive r medicinat”purpsſes/they oftch 
form the palate hy degrees, and by force of theſ#affbelitions. 
Thus opium is pleaſing to Turks, on account vf che agree 
delirium it produces!” Tbaecò is the alight" of Dütehmer, 
as it diffüſes 4 torpor and pleafing ſtupe faction. = Bernetitell 
ſpirits pleaſe our co mon people, becauſe they Baniſh cuts, 
and all conſideration of future or preſent evils? NH, theſe 
would lie abſolutely neglected if their properties Hud origi- 
nally gone no further than the taſte; hut all theſe together 
with tea and coffee, and ſome other things have paſſed fromm 
the apothecary's ſhop" to our tables, and were taken for 
health long before they were thougbit of for pleaſurte The 
effect of the drug has made us uſe it frequently; and fre. 
quent uſe, combined with the agreeable effect has made the 
taſte itſelf at laſt agreeable. But this does not ini tire Jeu 
perplex otitireaſoning 5 becauſe we "diſtinguiſh" to the lait 
the acqtired from the natural reliſh. In deſtribing the 
taſte of an unknown fruit, you would ſcartely ſay that it 
hatt a fweet and pleafant flavour like" tobacco, opiurn, or 
gates though'youTpdke to thoſe who were in the con. 
ſtant üſe of theſe drugs, and Had great pleaſure in them. 
There is it! alt men 4 fuffietetit remembrance of the original 
natural catifes of pleafure, to enable them to bring ll thitigs 
offered to their ſenſes to that ſtandard, and to regulate their 
feelings and opinions by it. Sappoſe one who had ſo vi- 
tiateck his palate av to take more Pleaſure in the taſte of 
opitim than” ift tfrat of butter br honey; ite be preſented 
with u boltis of 'Fquilh ? there 4 Härdly any detbt but that 
he would prefer the butter or honey to this nauſeouis mor. 
ſel, or to any other bitter drug to Whith he Had net been 
accuſtomed; wHith prbves that His Palate wis naturally 
like that of other men in all things, that it is ſtill like the 
e | e palatę- 


5. n 


Palate» of other men in many thing and only vitiated in 
ſome particular points. For in judging of any new thing, eyen 
_ _ofia taſter ſimilar to that which he has been formed dy ha- 


dit to like, he finds his palate affected in the natural manner, 
and on the dommon principles. Thus the pleaſure of all the 
ſenſes, of the ſight, and even of the taſte, that moſt ambi- 
Suous of the, ſenſes, is che ſame. in * wennn ws lowned 
and nnlearned;. 75 1 ln 13 
-+ Beſides the ideas, with their eee 5 he nl 
: which, axe .preſented: by the ſenſe; the mind of man poſ- 
ſeſſes a ſort of creative power of its own; either in repre- 
ſenting at pleaſure the images of things in the order and 
manner in Which they were received by the ſenſes, or in 
combining thoſe images in a new manner, and according 
to a different order. This power is called imagination; and 
to this belongs whatever is called wit, fancy, invention, and 
the like. But it muſt be obſerved, that the power of the 
imagination is incapable of producing any thing abſolutely 
new; it can only vary the diſpoſition of thoſe ideas which 
it has received from the ſenſes. Now the imagination is 
the moſt extenſive province of pleaſure and pain, as it is 
the region of our fears and aur hopes, and of all our paſ- 
ſions that are connected with them; and whatever is calgu- 
lated to affect the imagination with theſe commanding ideas, 
by force of any original natural impreſſion, muſt have the 
ſame power pretty equally over all men. For ſince the ima- 
gination is only the repreſentation of the ſenſes, it can only 
bs pleaſed or diſpleaſed with the images, from the ſame prin- 
ciple on which the ſenſe is pleaſed or diſpleaſed with the 
realities ¶ and cunſequently there muſt, be juſt as cloſe an 
| agreement. in the imaginations as in the ſenſes; of men. * 
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But in the imagination, beſides: ther pain or pleafure tif 
ing from the properties of the natural object, a pleaſure ds 
perceived from the reſemblance, Which the imitat ion hs 
to the original: the imagination, I conceive; can nd 
pleaſure, but. what reſults from one or other of theſe caubes. 
And theſe cauſes operate pretty uniformly upon all.men} 
becauſe they operate by principles in nature, and which 
are not derived from any particular habits or advantages. 
Mr. Locke very juſtly and finely obſerves of wit, that it is 
chiefly converſant in tracing reſemblances : he remarks at 
the ſame time, that the buſineſs of judgment is rather in 
finding differences. It may perhaps appear, on this ſup- 
poſition, that there is no material diſtinction between the 
wit and the judgment, as they both ſeem to reſult from 
different operations of the ſame faculty of comparing. But 
in reality, whether they are or are not dependant on the 
ſame power of the mind, they differ ſo very materially im 
many reſpects, that a perfect union of wit and judgment is 
one of the rareſt things in the world. When two diſtinct. 
ohjects are unlike to each other, it is only What we expect; 
things are in their common way; and therefore they make: 


no impreſſion on the imagination: but when two diſtinct 


objects haye a reſerablance, we are ſtruck, we attend to 
them, and e are: pleaſed. The mind of man has naturally 
a far greater alacrity and ſatisfactiom in tracing reſem 
blances than in ſearching for differences: becauſe by muk - 
ing reſemblances we. produce nem images; we unite, we 
create, e enlarge our ſtock; but in making diſtnctions we 


offer no food at all to the imagination; the taſk itſelf is 

more, ſevere and irkſome, and whats pleaſure we detive? 

from it is ſomething of a negative and indirect name R 

piece af nes is told me in the morning; this, merely as a. 

piers of news, as a fact added to my ſtock, gives me ſome 
| pleaſure. 
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pleaſure. In the evening I find there was nothing! in It. 
What do! gain by this, but che diſſatis facxion to find that 
I had been impoſed upon? Hence it is that men are much 
more naturally inclined to belief than to incredullty. And 
ir is upon this principle, that the moſt ignorant and burba- 
rous nations have frequently excelled in fimilitudes;/'com- 
Pariſons, metaphors, and allegories, who! have been Weak 
and back ward in diſtinguiſhing "and "ſorting their ideas. 
And it is for a reaſon of this kind, that Homer and the orien- 
tal Writers, though very fond of ſimilitudes, atid though 
they often ſtrike our ſuch as are truly admirable, they ſeldom 
take care to have them exact; that is, they are taken with 
the general reſemblance, they paint it ſtrongly, and they 
take no notice of the Warren which may be found be- 
tween che things compared. 16} 3113. 1608946 guss glb 
Now, as the pleaſure of ena is ahrar\whichi pfin- 
eipally flatters the imagination, all men are nearly equal ix 
mis point, as far as their knowledge of the things "repre. 
ſerted or compared extends. The principle of this know 
edge is very much accidental, as it depends upon expe- 
nente and obſervation, and not on the ſtretigth or weak- 
neſs of any natural faculty; and it is from this difference 
in knowledge, that what WE commonly, though with no 
great exactneſs, call a difference in tuſte proceeds. A man 
ty Whom ſculpture is new, ſees à barber's block, or ſome 
ordinary piece of ſtatuary; he is immediately ſtruck and 
pleaſed; bechuſe he' Tees ſomething like an Human figure; 
and, entirely taken up with this Iikeneſs, he does fiot at all 
attend to its defects. No perſon, I believe, at the firſt time 
of ſeeing 4 piece of imitation ever did. Some time after, we 
ſuppoſe chat this novice lights upon a more artificial work 
of the fare nature; he now begins te Look with conternpt 
m ne char he admired it even 
N then 
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then fbr its ninlikeniefs to a man, but for that general thougn 
inaccurate reſernblance which it bore to the human figure. 
What he admired at different times in theſe ſo different 
figures; is ſtrictly the ſame; and though his knowiedge is 
improved, his taſte is not altered. Hitherto his miſtake 
was from a want of knowledge in art, and this aroſe from 
his ãnexperiencs; but he may be ſtill de ficient from à want 
of knowledge in nature. Fonit is poſſi ble: that the mag in 
queſtion may ſtop here, and that the maſter piece of a great 
hand may pleaſe him no more than the middling perform 
ance of a vulgar artiſt; and this not for want of better or 
higher reliſh, but becauſe all men do not obſerve with ſuffi - 
cient accuracy on the human figure to enable them to judge 
properly of an imitation of it. And that the critical taſte 

does not depend upon a ſuperior principle in men, but upon 
ſuperior knowledge, may appear from ſeveral inſtances. The 
ory of the antient painter and the ſhoemaker is very well 
known. The ſhoemaker ſet the painter right with regard to 
ſome miſtakes he had made in the ſhoe of one of his figures, 
and which the painter, who had not made ſuch accurate 
obſervations on ſhoes, and was content with à general re- 
ſemblance, had never obſerved. But this was no impeach- 
ment ta the taſte of the painter; it only ſhewed ſome want 
af knowledge in the art of making ſhoes. Let us imagine, 
that an anatomiſt had come into the painter's working-room, 
His piece is in general well done, the figure in queſtion in 
a good attitude, and the parts well adhuſted to their various 
movements; yet the anatomiſt, critical in his art, may ob- 
{erve the ſwell of ſome muſcle not quite quſt in the peculiar 
action of the figure. Here the anatomiſt obſerves what the 
paititer had not obſerved t and he paſſes by what the ſhae- 
maker had remarked; But a want of the laſt critical know - 
ledge in atiatomy nu more reflectetl oni natural good 


taſte of the 3 or of any common obſerver of his 
piece, 
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Dieces than the want of an exact knowledge in the forma 
tion of a;ſhoes A fine piece of a decollated head of St. John 

the Baptiſt, was ſhewn to a: Turkiſſi emperor; he praiſed 

Many things, but he obſerved one defect; he obſerved that 

theiſkin did not ſhrink from the wounded: part of the neck. 

The ſultan on this occaſion, though his obſervation was very 

juſt, diſcovered no more natural taſte than the painter Who 
executed this piece, or than a thouſand European connoiſ- 

ſeurs, who probably never would have made the ſame ob- 

ſervation. His Turkiſh majeſty had indeed been well ac- 

quainted with that terrible ſpectacle, which the others 

could only have repreſented in their imagination. On the 

ſubject of their diſlike there is a difference between all theſe 

people, ariſing from the different kinds and degrees of 

their knowledge; but there is ſomething in common to the 
painter, the flioemaker, the anatomiſt, and the Turkiſh em- 
peror, the pleaſure arifing from a natural object, ſo far as 
each perceives it juſtly imitated; the ſatisfaction in ſeeing 
an agreeahle figure; the ſympathy proceeding from a ſtrik- 
ing and affecting incident. So oy as' taſte Cpt 
neaſyommon to all 31140 
An poetry, and other pieces of ee the ſame 
parity may be obſerved. It is true, that one man is charmed 

with! Don Bellianis, and reads Virgil coldly: whilſt another 
is tranſported with the Eneid, and leaves Don Bellianis to 
children. Theſe two men ſeem to have à taſte very differ - 
ent from each other; but in fact they differ very little In 
both theſe pieces, which inſpire ſuch oppoſite ſentiments, 
a tale exciting admiration is told: both are full of action, 
both are paſſionate; in both are voyages, battles, triumphs, 
and continual changes of fortune. The admirer of Don 
Bellianis perhaps does not underſtand the refined language 
of the erg ene n e n ee 
0. Pilgrim's 
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Pilgrim's-Progreſs,2might feel it in all its energy, on the ſame 
principle which made him an admirer of Don Bellianis. 
Int his favuurite author he is not ſhocked with the con- 
tinual breaches of probability, the confuſion of: times the 
offences againſt manners, the trampling upon (geography; 
for he knows nothing af geography and chronology; and he 
has never examined the grounds of probability. He perhaps 
reads of a ſhipwreck on the coaſt of Bohemia: wWhollytaken 
up with ſo; intereſting} an event, and only ſoliwitotis / fort the 
fate of his hero, he is not in the deaſt troubled at this extra. 
vagant blunder. For Why ſhiould he be ſhocked at u ip 
Wreck on the coaſt of Bohemia, who does not know bub that 
Bohemia may be an iſland in the Atlantic ocean ? and after 
all, What reflection is this on the natural eee 
perſon here ſuppoſed? h ch 34961 ML Og ROT And 
80 far then as taſte. belongs to the eee its priri 
ciple is the ſame in all men; there is no differente in the 
manner of their being affected, nor in the cauſes ofithe'at+ 
fection; but in the degree there is a difference, which ariſes 
from, two cauſes principally; either from a greater degree of 
natural ſenſibility, or from a cloſer and longer attention to 
the object. Jo illuſtrate this by the procedure of the ſenſes, 
in which the ſame difference is found, let us ſuppoſe awery 
ſmooth marble table to be ſet before two men ; they cbothquer- 
ceive it: to be ſmooth, and they are bath pleaſed withãt be- 
callſe of this quality So far they ALTCEC: ? But ſuppaſotano- 
ther, and after that another table, the latter ſtill fmoother 
Tan the former, to be ſet before them. It is now very pros 
 bable that theſe men, who are ſo agreediupon hat is ſmuoth, 
in the pleaſure from thence, will diſagree when they come 

ttle which. table hasothe advantage in point of pom. 
— indeęd the:great difference between taſtes, hen:amen 
come to compare the exceſs or diminutionſof things which 
| n M are 
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are judged by degree and not by meaſure. Nor is it eaſy, 
when ſuch a difference arifes, to ſettle the point, if the ex- 
caſs t diminution be not glaring. If we differ in opinion 
about tuo quantities, we can have recourſe to a common 
meaſure; which may decide the queſtion with the utmoſt 
exactneſs; and this I take it is what gives mathematical 
knowledge a greater certainty than any other. But in things 
whoſe exceſs is not judged by greater or ſmaller, as ſmooth- 
neſs and roughneſs, hardneſs and ſoftneſs, darkneſs and 
light, the ſhades of colours, all theſe are very eaſily diſtin- 
guiſhed when the difference is any way conſiderable, but not 
when it is minute, for want of ſome common meaſures, 
which perhaps may never come to be diſcovered. In theſe 
nice caſes, ſuppoſing the acuteneſs of the ſenſe equal, the 
greater attention and habit in ſuch things will have the ad- 
vantage: In the queſtion about the tables, the marble-po- 
liſher will unqueſtionably determine the moſt accurately. But 
notwithſtanding this want of a common meaſure for ſettling 
many. Uiſputes relative to the ſenſes, and their repreſenta- 
tive the imagination, we find that the principles are the 
ſame in all, and that there is no diſagreement until we come 
to examine into the pre-eminence or difference of things, 
which brings us within the province of the judgment. 
80 long as we are converſant with the ſenſible qualities of 
things, hardly any more than the imagination ſeems con- 
cerned; little more alſo than the imagination ſeems con- 
eenned when the paſſions are repreſented, becauſe by the 
voce of mavaral- fympathy they are felt in all men without 
any;reauuede to reaſoning, and their juſtneſs recognized in 
every breaſt. Love, grief, fear, anger, joy, all theſe paſfiotis 
u antheir turus affected every mind; and they do not af- 
fect it in an arbitrary or caſual manner, but upon certain, na- 
tural, and uniform principles. But as many of the works of 
b imagination 
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imagination are not confined to the repreſentation of ſenſible 
objects, nor to efforts upon the paſſions, hut extend them- 
ſelves to the manners, the characters, the actions, and deſigus 
of men, their relations, their virtues, and vices, they come 
within the province of the judgment, which is improved by 
attention and by the habit of reaſoning. All theſe make a 
very conſiderable part of what are conſidered as the objects 
of taſte; and Horace ſends us to the ſchools of philoſophy and 
the world for our inſtruction in them. Whatever certainty 
is to be acquired in morality and the ſcience of life; juſt the 
ſame degree of certainty have we in what relates to them in 
works of imitation. Indeed it is for the moſt part in our 
Kill in manners, and in the obſervances of time and place, 
and of decency in general, which is only to be learned in thoſe 
ſchools to which Horace recommends us, that what is called 
taſte, by way of diſtinction, conſiſts; and which is in reality 
no other than a more refined judgment. On the whole, it ap- 
pears to me, that what is called taſte, in its moſt general AC 
ceptation, is not a ſimple idea, but is partly made up of a per» 
ception of the primary pleaſures of ſenſe, of the ſecondary 
pleaſures of the imagination, and of the concluſions of the 
reaſoning faculty, concerning the various relations of theſe, 
and concerning the human paſſions, manners, and actions. 
All this is* requiſite to form taſte, and the ground- work of 
all theſe is the ſame in the human mind; for as the ſenſes 
are the great originals of all our ideas, and conſequently of 
all our pleaſures, if they are not uncertain and arbitrary, the 
whole ground-work of taſte is common to all, and therefore 
there is a ſufficient foundation . maneen ee 
theſe matters. g 20 dN 
Whilſt we conſider waſte — — — to its nature 
and ſpecies, We ſhall find its principles entirely; uniform; 


. 1 degree in which theſe principles prevail, in the ſe- 
M 2 veral 
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veral individuals of mankind, is altogether as different as the 
Principles themſelves are ſimilar. For ſenſibility and judg- 
ment, which are the qualities that compoſe what we com- 
monly call a ate, vary exceedingly in various people. From 
a defect in the former of theſe qualities, ariſes a want of 
taſte; a weakneſs in the latter, conſtitutes a wrong or a bad 
one. There are ſome men formed with feelings ſo blunt, 
with tempers ſo cold and phlegmatic, that they can hardly 
he ſaid to be awake during the whole courſe. of their lives. 
Upon ſuch perſons, the moſt ſtriking objects make but a 
faint and obſcure impreſſion. There are others ſo con- 
tinually in the agitation of groſs and merely ſenſual pleaſures, 
or ſo occupied in the low drudgery of avarice, or ſo heated 
in the chace of honours and diſtinction, that their minds, 
which had been uſed continually to the ſtorms of theſe vio- 
lent and tempeſtuous paſſions, can hardly be put in motion 
by the delicate and refined play of the imagination. Theſe 
men, though from a different cauſe, become as ſtupid and 
inſenſible as the former; but whenever either of theſe 
happen to be ſtruck! with any natural elegance or greatneſs, 
or with theſe qualities in any work of art, ue 8 
upon the ſame principle. 

The cauſe of a wrong taſte is a defect of Janet. And 
this may ariſe from a natural weakneſs of underſtanding (in 
Whatever the ſtrength of that faculty may conſiſt) or, which: 
is much more commonly the caſe, it may ariſe from a want 
of proper and well-directed exerciſe, which alone can make it 
ſtcrong und ready. | Beſides that ignorance, inattention, pre- 
judice, raſhneſs, levity, obſtinacy, in ſhort, all thoſe paſſions, 
and all thoſe vices, which pervert the judgment in other 
matters, prejudice it no leſs in this its more reſined and 
elegant province. Theſe cauſes produce different opinions 
n every thing which is an object of the underſtanding, 

without 
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without inducing us to fuppoſe, that there are no ſettlet 
principles of reaſon. And indeed on the Whole one may Gb. 
ſerve; that there is rather leſs" difference upon matters df 
taſte among mankind,” thin upon moſt of theſe which de. 
pend upon tlie naked reaſon; and that men are far better 
agreed on the excellence of a deſeription in Virgil, than on 
the truth or falſehood of a theory of Ariſtotle 
A rectitude of judgment in the arts, which may be called 
a good taſte, does in a great meaſure depend upon ſenſibility; 
becauſe if the mind has no bent to the pleaſures of the ima- 
gination, it will never apply itſelf ſufficiently to works of 
that ſpecies to acquire a competent knowledge in them. But 
though a degree of ſenſibility is requiſite to form à good 
judgment, yet a good judgment does not neceſſarily ariſe 
from a quick ſenſibility” of pleaſure; it frequently happens 
that a very poor judge, merely by force of a greater corni- 
plexional ferfibility, is more affected by a very poor” piece, 
than the beſt judge by the moſt perfect; for as every thing 
new, extraordinary; grand, or pafſionate, is well calculated to 
affect ſuch a perſon, and that the faults do not affect hirn His 
pleaſure is more pure and unmixed; anck as it is merely 4 
pleaſure of the imagination, it is much higher than any 
which is derived from a rectittide of the judgment; the 
judgment is for the greater part employed in throwing 
ſtumbling- blocks in the way of the imagination; in diffipat- 
ing the ſcenes of its enchantment, and in tying us down to 
the diſagreeable yoke of our reaſon; for almoſt the only 
pleaſure that men have in judging better than others, cons! 
ſiſts in a ſort of conſcious pride and ſuperiority, wHich ariſes 
from thinking rightly; but then, this is an indirect pleaſure, 
a pleaſure which does not immediately reſult from the ob 
ject which is under contemplation. In the morning of dur 
darch 'when the ſenſes are unworn and tender, when the 
Whole 
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N man is awake in every part, and the gloſs of novelty 

freſh upon all the objects that ſurround us, how Hvely at 
that tine are our ſenſations, but how falſe and inaccutrate the 
judgments we form of things? I deſpair of ever receiving 
tlie ſame degree of pleaſure from the moſt excellent perform- 
ances of genius which I felt at that age, from pieces which 
my preſent judgment regards as trifling and contemptible. 
Every trivial cauſe of pleaſure is apt to affect the man of too 
ſunnguine a complexion : his appetite is too keen to ſuffer 
his taſte to be delicate; n he is in all ere what Ovid 
lays of himſelf in en 


Molle meum levibus cor eft violabile telis, 
alt Er Jemper cauſa eft, cur ego ſemper amem. 


One: _ this character can never be a refined judge; never 
wh 84 comic poet calls e/egans formarum ſpectator. The 
excellence and force of a compoſition muſt always be im- 
perfectly eſtimated from its effect on the minds of any, ex- 
cept we know the temper and character of thoſe minds. 
The moſt powerful effects of poetry and muſic have been 
diſplayed, and perhaps are ſtill diſplayed, where theſe arts 
are but in a very low and imperfect ſtate. The rude-hearer 
is affected by the principles which operate in theſe arts even 
in their rudeſt condition; and he is not ſkilful enough to 
perceive the defects. But as arts advance towards their per- 
fection, the ſcience of criticiſm advances with equal pace, 
and the pleaſure of judges is frequently interrupted by the 

faults which are diſcovered in the moſt finiſhed nene 

tions. 

Before 1 e this ſubject, I cannot help i notice of 
an opinion which. many perſons entertain, as if the taſte 
were a ſeparate faculty of the mind, and diſtinct from the 
judgment and imagination; a a ſpecies of inſtinct, 22 which 

em we 
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. we are ſtruck naturally, and at the firſt glance, without any 
previous reaſoning, with the excellencies, or the defects of a 
compoſition. So far as the imagination and the paſſions are 
concerned, I believe it true, that the reaſon is little con- 
ſulted; but where diſpoſition, where decorum, where: con- 
gruity are concerned, in Mort, Wherever the beſt taſte dif- 
fers from the worſt, I am convinced that the underſtanding 
operates and nothing elſe; and its operation is in reality far 
from being always fodder or, when it is ſudden, it is often 
far from being right, Men of the beſt taſte by conſideration. 
come frequently to change theſe early and precipitate judg- 
ments, which the mind, from its averſion to neutrality and 
doubt, loves to form on the ſpot. It is known that the taſte 
(whatever it is) is improved exactly as we improve our 
judgment, by extending our knowledge, by a ſteady atten- 
tion to our object, and by frequent exerciſe. They who 
have not taken theſe methods, if their taſte decides quickly, 
it is always uncertainly; and their quickneſs is owing to 
their preſumption and raſhneſs, and not any hidden irradia- 
tion that in a moment diſpels all darkneſs from their minds. 
But they who have cultivated that ſpecies. of knowledge 
which makes the object of taſte, by degrees and habitually: 
attain not only a ſoundneſs, but a readineſs of judgment, as 
men do by the fame methods on all other occaſions. At firſt 
they are obliged, to ſpell, hut at laſt they read with eaſe and 
with celerity, but this celerity of its operation is no proof, 
that the taſte is a diſtinct faculty. Nobody, I believe, has at- 
tended the courſe of a diſcuſſion, which turned upon mat 
ters within the ſphere of mere naked reaſon, but muſt have! 
obſeryedithe extreme readineſs with which the whole pro- 
ceſs. of the argument is carried on, the grounds diſcovered, 
the objections raiſed and anſwered, and the concluſions 
dam from e with a quickneſs altogether as great as 
the 
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the taſte can be ſuppoſed to work with; and yet where no- 
thing but plain reaſon either is or can be ſuſpected to ope- 
rate. To multiply principles for every different en, 
is uſeleſs, and unphiloſophical too in a high degr grebe 

This Aaktt& might belgartabd ace farther] but it is 
not the extent of the ſubject which muſt preſeribe our 
bounds, for what ſubject does not branch out to infinity ? 
it is the nature of our particular ſcheme, and the ſingle point 
of view in Which we conſider it, which FE to put a 190 a_ 
ut watcarches. cih iel eit ad, i 
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HE firſt and the ſimpleſt emotion which we diſcover 

in the human mind, is Curioſity. By curioſity I 
mean whatever deſire we have for, or whatever pleaſure 
we take in, novelty, We ſee children perpetually running 
from place to place to hunt out ſomething new : they catch 
with great eagerneſs, and with very little choice, at what- 
ever comes before them; their attention is engaged by 
every thing, becauſe every thing bas, in that ſtage of life, 
the. charm of novelty to recommend it. But as thoſe things 
which engage us merely by their novelty, cannot attach us, 
VOI. II. N for 
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for any length of time, curioſity is the moſt ſuperficial of 
all the affections: it changes its object perpetually ; it has 
an appetite which is very ſharp, but very eaſily ſatisfied; 
and it has, always an appearance of giddineſs, reſtleflaeſs and 
anxiety. Curioſity from its nature is a very active princi- 
ple; it quickly runs over the greateſt part of its objects, 
and ſoon exhauſts the variety which is commonly to be met 
with in nature; the ſame things make frequent returns, 
and they return with leſs and leſs of any agreeable effect. 
In ſhort, the occurrences of life, by the time we come to 


know it a little, would be incapable of affecting the mind 


with| any; other ſenſations than thoſe of loathing and: weari- 


- neſs, if many things were not adapted to affect the mind 


by means of other powers beſides novelty in them, and of 
other paſſions beſides curioſity in ourſelves. Theſe powers 
and paſſions ſhall be conſidered in their place. But what- 
ever theſe. powers are, or upon what principle ſoever they 
affect the mind, it is abſolutely neceffary that they ſhould 
not be exerted in thoſe things which a daily vulgar uſe have 
brought into a ſtale unaffecting familiarity. Some degree of 


| Novelty muſt be one of the materials in every inſtrument 


which works upon the mind; and curioſity blends itſelf 
more or leſs with all our paſſions. __ * 
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PAIN'AND PLEASURE 
Ir ſeems then neceſſary towards movin g the paſſions of 
people advanced in life to any conſiderable degree, that 


the objects deſigned for that purpoſe, beſides their being 
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in ſome meaſure new, ſhould be capable of exciting pain 
or pleaſure from other cauſes. Pain and pleaſure are ſim- 
ple ideas, incapable of definition. People are not liable to 
be miſtaken in their feelings, but they are very frequently 
wrong in the names they give them, and in their reaſonings 
about them. Many are of opinion, that pain ariſes. neceſ- 
ſarily from the removal of ſome pleaſure; as they think 
pleaſure does from the ceaſing or diminution of ſome Pain. 
For my part, I am rather inclined to imagine, that pain 
and pleaſure, in their moſt ſimple and natural manner of 
affecting, are each of a poſitive nature, and by no means 
neceſſarily dependent on each other for their exiſtence. 
The human mind is often, and I think it is for the maſt 
part, in a ſtate neither of pain nor pleaſure, which I call a 
ſtate of indifference. When I am carried from this ſtate 
into a ſtate of actual pleaſure, it does not appear neceflary 
that I ſhould paſs through the medium of any ſort of pain. 
If in ſuch a ſtate of indifference, or eaſe, or tranquillity, or 
call it what you pleaſe, you were to be ſuddenly entertained 
with a concert of muſic; or ſuppoſe ſome, object of a ſine 
ſhape, and bright lively colours, to be preſented before 
you; or imagine your ſmell is gratified with the fragrance 
of a roſe; or if without any previous thirſt you were to 
drink of ſome pleaſant kind of wine, or to taſte of ſome 
ſweetmeat without being hungry; in all the ſeveral ſenſes, 
of hearing, ſmelling, and taſting, you undoubtedly find a 
pleaſure; yet if I enquire into the ſtate of your mind ꝓre- 
vious to theſe gratifications, you will hardly tell me that 
they found you in any kind of pain; or, having fatisfied 
theſe ſeveral ſenſes with their ſeveral pleaſures, will you 
ſay that any pain has ſucceeded, though the pleaſure is ab- 
ſolutely over? Suppoſe, on the other hand, a man in the 


lame ſtate of indifference, to receive a violent blow, or to 
"M3 | drink 
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drink of ſome bitter potion, or to have his ears wounded 
with ſome harſh and grating ſound; here is no removal of 
pleaſure; and yet here is felt, in every ſenſe which is af- 
fected, a pain very diſtinguiſhable. It may be ſaid, per- 
haps, that the pain in theſe caſes had its riſe from the re- 
moval of the pleaſure which the man enjoyed before, though 
that pleaſure was of ſo low a degree as to be perceived 
only by the removal. But this ſeems to me a ſubtilty, that 
is not diſcoverable in nature. For if, previous to the pain, 
do not feel any actual pleaſure, J have no reaſon to judge 
that any ſuch thing exiſts; ſince. pleaſure is only pleaſure as 
it is felt. The fame. may be faid of pain, and with equal 
reaſon, I can never perſuade myſelf that pleaſure and pain 
are mere relations, which can only exiſt as they are con- 


traſted; but I think 1 can diſcern clearly that there are po- 


ſitive pains and pleaſures, which do not at all depend upon 
each other. Nothing is more certain to my on feelings 
than this. There is nothing which I, can diſtinguiſh: in 
my mind with more clearneſs than the three ſtates, of in- 
difference, of pleaſure, and of pain. Every one of theſe I 
can perceive without any ſort of idea of its relation to any 
thing elſe. Caius is afflicted with a fit of the cholic; this 
man is actually in pain; ſtretch Caius upon the rack, he 
will feel a much greater pain: but does this pain of the rack 
ariſe from the removal of any pleaſure? or is the fit of 
the cholic a ere or a pun 1 as we are . to con- 
ſider it? | 
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W Nall carry this propoſition yet. a ſtep farther. We 
ſhall venture to propoſe, that pain and pleaſure are 
not only not neceffärily dependent for their exiſterice” on 
their mutual diminution or removal, but at, in reality, 
the diminution or ceaſing of pleaſure does not operate Bike 
poſitive pain; and that the removal or diminution of pain, 
in its effect, has very little reſemblance'to poſitive pleaſure . 
The former of theſe propoſitions will,” I believe, be much 
more readily allowed than the latter; beckum it is very evi- 
dent that pleaſure, when it has run its career, ſets us down 
very nearly where it found us. Pleafure of every kind 
quickly ſatisfies; and when it is over, we relapſe into in- 
difference, or rather we fall into a ſoft tranquillity, which 
is tinged with the agreeable colour of the former ſenfation. 
1 own it is not at firſt view ſo apparent, that the removal 
of a great pain does not reſemble poſitive pleaſure; but let 
us recollect in what ſtate we have found our minds upon 
eſcaping ſore imminent danger, or on being releafed from 
the ſeverity of ſome cruel pain. We have on ſuck 'occa- 
ſions found, if I am not much miſtaken, the temper of our 
minds in a tenor very remote from that which, attends the 
preſence of poſitive pleaſure ; we: have found them in a 
ſtate of much ſobriety, impreſſed with a ſenſe of awe, in a 


* Mr, Locke (Eſſay on Human Underſtanding, l. ii. ©. 20. ſe. 16.1 ds that the 
removal or leſſening of a pain is conſidered and operates as a pleaſure, 5 
ding of pleaſure as a pain. It is this opinion which-we' Conlkder ers- N 7 2 
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ſort of tranquillity ſhadowed with horror. The faſhion of 
the countenance and the geſture of the body on ſuch occa- 
ſions is ſo correſpondent to this ſtate of mind, that any per- 
ſon, a ſtranger to the caule of the appearance, would rather 
judge us under ſome conſternation, than in the en 
of any thing like poſitive en 
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This ſtriking appearance of the man whom Homer . 
poſes to have juſt eſcaped an imminent danger, the ſort of 
mixt paſſion of terror and ſurprize, with which he affects 
the ſpectators, paints very ſtrongly the manner in which 
we find ourſelves affected upon occafions. any way ſimilar. 
For when we have ſuffered from any violent emotion, the 
mind naturally continues in ſomething like the ſame condi- 
tion, after the cauſe which firſt produced it” has ceaſed to 
operate. The toſſing of the ſea remains after the ſtorm; 
and when this remain of horror has entirely ſubſided, all 
the paſſion, which the accident raiſed, ſubſides along with 
it; and the mind returns to its uſual ſtate of indifference. 
In ſhort, pleaſure (I mean any thing either in the inward 
ſenſation, or in the outward appearance, like pleaſure from a 
poſitive cauſe) has never; 1 imagine, its 5 from the 
removal of pain or danger. < -» "ii 
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Bur, ſhall — Abe ſay, that the removal of: pain 
on its diminution is always ſimply painful? or affirm 
that the ceſſation or the leflening of, pleaſure is always 
attended itſelf with a pleaſure? By no means. What I 
advance is no more than this; firſt, that there are plea- 
ſures and pains: of a poſitive and independent nature; and 
fecondly, that the feeling which reſults from the ceaſing or 
diminution: of pain does not bear a ſufficient reſemblance 
to poſitive pleaſure, to have it conſidered as of the ſame 
nature, or to entitle it to be known! by the ſame name; 
and thirdly, that upon the ſame principle the femoval or 
qualification of pleafnre has no reſemblance to poſiti ve 
pain. It is certain that the former freling (the removal 
or moderation of pain) has ſomething in it far from diſ- 
treſſing or diſagreeable in its nature. This feeling, in many 
caſes ſo agreeable, but in all fo different from poſitive plea- 
ſure, has no name which I know ; but that hinders not its 
being a very real one, and very different from all others. It 
is moſt certain, that every ſpecies of ſatisfaction or pleaſure, 
how different ſoever in its manner of affecting, is of a poſi 
tive nature in the mind of him. who feels! it. The affection 
is undoubtedly poſitive; but the cauſe may be, as in this caſe 
it certainly 1 is, à fort of Privation. . And it is very reaſonahle 
that we. ſhould diſtinguiſh by ſome term two things 1o di- 
tin& in nature, as a pleaſure that i is ſuch fi mply, and with- 
out any relation, from that pleaſure which cannot exiſt with- 
out a relation, and that too a relation to pain. Very extraordi- 
nary it would be, if theſe affections, ſo diſtinguiſhable i in their 


cauſes, ' 
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Auſes, ſon different in cheir effects, ſhould. be con founded 
witlh each i dther, becauſe vulgar uſe has ranged them under 
mite fathe general title! Whenever L bays;occafion; to ſpeak 
g "ofthis: ſpocies of relative ꝓpleaſure, I call ãt Deligit; andi 1 

- ſhall take the beſt cars I dan, to uſe that word in no other 
ſenſe l I am fatisfied the word is not commonly uſed in this 
- appropriated ſignification$ but I thought it better to take up 
u word already known, and to limit its ſigniſication, than to 
zutroduce a newone, which would not perhaps  ingarporate 
ſo well with the language! I ſhould; never have preſumed 
the leaſt alteration in our words, if the nature of the lan- 
guage, framed for the purpoſes of buſineſs rather than thaſe 
of philoſophy and the nature of my ſubject, that leads me 
out of the vommon track of diſcourſe} did not in a manner 
neceſſitate me to it. I ſhall make uſe of this liberty with all 
poffi ble caution. As I make uſe of the word Deligbt to ex- 
Preſs the ſenſation which accompanies the removal of pain 
or danger; ſo hen I ſpeak of poſitive pleaſure: I hall Pr 

the moſt peer call: nel ah gu na herald ü t abi 
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11 muſt ber e Reds of pleaſure affects 
the mind three ways. If it amp y ceaſes, after having 
continued a proper time, the effect i is 7nd! iPerence ; if it be 
abruptly broken off, there enſues an uneaſy ſenſe called diſ- 
appointment; if the object be ſo totally loſt, that mere is no 
chance of enjoying it again, a paſſion ariſes in the mind, 
which is called ric. Now, there is none of theſe, not even 
grief, Which is the moſt violent, that I think has any reſem- 
| blance to poſitive Pain. The 148815 who SOT ſuffers his 
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paffion to grow! upon him; hel indulges itz he loves it: but 
this never Happens in the caſe of actual pain which no man 
ever willitiglythdured for amy conſideruble time. That grief 
ſhdtd be! willingly endured, though far from a ſimply 
Pleaſing ſemfation, is flot Hb difficult to be under ſtobd. It is 
the nature of grief to 'keep! its object perpetually in its eye, 
to preſent it in its moft#pleaſuttble view, tb repeat all tlie 
circumſtances that attend it, even to the laſt minuteneſs; to 
go back to every particular enjoyment, to dwell upon each, 
and to find a thouſand new perfections in all, that were not 
ſufficiently underſtood before; in grief, the hlenaſure is ſtill 
ußppertioſt; and the afflibtibn we fuffer has no teſetn hlance 
to abſolute pain, Which is always odious, and which we endea- 
-your to'ſh ke off as ſoon as poſſible. The e in 
g un 
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On the other hand, when we recover, our he alth, when we 
eſcape an imminent danger, is it with joy that we are affect- 
ed? The ſenſe on theſe occaſions is far from that ſmooth 
and voluptuous ſatisfaction which the aſſured proſpect of 
pleaſure beſtows. The delight which ariſes from the modi- 
fications of pain, confeſſes the ſtock from e it 9 0 
in its ———— Nn bn e 
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powe Fol ! impref on on. t d, whether ſimply of 
| 9 5 or Pleaſure, or of the Re s of thoſe, may be g- 
1710 very nearly to theſe two head 97 elf- preſervation and /a- 
to the ends of one or the other of which all our paſſions” 
n to anſwer. The paſſions, which concern ſelf- 
er Frog turn moſtly on pain or danger. The ideas of 
pain, ſickneſs, and death, fill the mind with ſtrong emotions of 
horror; but /ife and Healib, though they put us in a capacity 
of being affected with pleaſure, they make no ſuch im- 
preffion by the fimple enjoyment. The paſſions therefore 
which are converſant: about the preſervation: of the indi- 


vidual, turn chiefly on pain and danger, and Ol are * 
moſt Ni or all the paſſions. | 
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WHATEVER is fitted in any ſort to excite the ideas of 
pain and danger, tllat is to ſay; whatever: is in andy 
ſort terrible, or is converſant about terrible objects, or ope- 
rates in a manner analogons to terror, is a ſource of the 
ſublime ; that is, it is productive of the ftrongeſt emotion 
which the mind is capable of feeling. I ſay the ſtrongeſt 
emotion, becauſe I am ſatisfied the ideas of pain ire much 
more powerful than thoſe which enter on the part of plea- 
ſure. . Without all doubt, the torments which we may 
made to Tuffer, are much greater in their effect on the 
and mind, tan any pleafures which the moſt Tearried yolup- 
tuary could függeſt, or thin the Hveneſt imagination, anc 
the moſt found” and exquiſit tely ſenfible body, could enjoy 
Nay, I am i great doubt whether any man could be 
who would eat d hft df the moſt perfect! fatisfaction, at th 
1150 of endln 1 it in the torments, which Jaltice inflicted 
a few Holtts Ott rhe late tinfortinate regicide in France, B U 
as pain is ſtronger in its operation than pleaſ 8 i nic is 
general's much more affecting idea than pain bie there 
are very few Paint, oweber Gt ane which are 7 . 
0 


4 


ferred t death; nay, what generally makes pain Itſelf, af 
may Tay , RR „Is, that it is confidered a8 an em) 
fary of this King of terrors. When danger or pain preſs too 
nearly, they are incapable of giving any delight, and are 
ſimply terrible; but at certain diſtances, and with certain 
modifications, they may be, and they are delightful, as we 
every day experience. The he. co - this 1 ſhall endeavour to 


inveſtigate hereafter. 
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THE Sher. bead, under which, claſs, 1 tg 15 
90 esch en eh eee ken e tyo ſorts, I. The 
ſqczery of the erh which an wers the purpoſes s of propaga- 
Hens Köck DEX are S gener ele which e haye 
with, men, 9nd;pijth other-animals, and, which we! may, in 
foms.Jlort he: aid e RAO h.the zuanimmate world. 
The paſſions - TP the Prefer 92 0 of the individual, 
turn wholly on pain and danger.: thoſe which, belong to ge- 
. have their, origin in gratif fications and pleaſures ; ; 
the. plegſure moſt diractly belong ing to this purpoſe is. 175 
Rein characters, ;raptaroys, gyd xiplent, 1 5 080 edly t 
pleaſure,of ſenſe z etſthe abſence o f/this ſogreat af 
enjoyment, ſearee;amonnts.to. an, uncafine(s;. and, except at 
particular mes, 4 do not, think i * at all. When men 
deſeribe:ig wharmnner they are affected hy pain and danger, 
they do, nat dwell; on the pleature. of health, 2 the comfort 
of ſeeurity;; and then lament the 4/5, of theſe. fatiatactions ; 
the/whole/turns; upan, the actual pains..and horrors- which 
they endure. But; if you liſten to the complaints of a for- 
feen lover, Jon obſerve That he jnfifts largely, on the plea- 
fares whichhe enjoyed pr hoped toenjoy, and on the, perfec- 
tion of the phiest ot his dethres. it is the 4/7 which, is always 
| uppermoſt .in his mind, The violent effects produced by love, 
which, has, Jorgetimes, been even wrought ug ta madneſs, 
is no ohijectian da the rule; which. we ſeck to eſtabliſh. When 
men have, ſuffered theis imaginations.to. he long affected with 


any idea, it ſo 2 engroſſes them a8. to ſhut r 
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grees almoſt every other, and to break do wn evu¹y partition 
of the mind which would conſine it. Anyrilewis: ſufficient 


for the purpoſe, as ig evident from the infinite variety of 
cauſes, which give riſt to madneſs; but this at'moſt dan 
only prove that the pafſidh offlbve is:capabletofi producing 
very extraordinary effects, nt that its extraordinary emotions 
have any connection iti poſitive pain. Tv Minit bl?! 
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THE / FINAL) CAVSE: o r HA DIFFERENCE (BERW ERN 2 DHE 
PASSIONS BELON GING TO SELFrPRESERYATIONs;; AND: 
THOSE WHICH REGARD THE SOCIETY OFTHE SEXES» (111// 

p VET ITED) 
PHE final oath of the ene in e e een 
the paſſions which regard ſelf · preſervation and thofe 
which are directed to the multi plicatien of the ſpecies, will 
illuſtrate the foregoing remarks yet further; and it is, 1 
imagine, »worthy:of obſervation even upon its oπ adcον 
As the performance of our duties of every kind depen 
upon life and the performing them with vigour and et- 
cacy depends upon health, we are very ſtrongly affectect 
Ade whatever threatens the deſtruction of either: but as 
we were not made to acquieſce in life and health, the ſimiple 
enjoymentof them is not attended with any real pleaſure, 
loft. ſavis flectiwith zhavy owe ſhould give ourſelves over to A 
dotenctvanctlinaction. ':On- the ther hand, the generation 
oft mankind's ig!greatopurpoſe, andi it is requiſite that men 
tfhouldibe animated to the purſuit of it by fome great in- 
eentivecttiltigtherefort attended with a very high pleaſure ; 
but as,ith, by no enns defignetl dhe our conſtant HYfi- 
nels, t is. not fie that the ubſence of this pleaſure ſhould be 
urs, attended 
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attended with any conſiderable pain. The difference be- 
tween men and brutes in this point, ſeems to be remarkable. 
Men are at all times pretty equally diſpoſed to the pleaſures 
of love, becauſe they are to be guided by reaſon in the time 


and manner of indulging them. Had any great pain ariſen 


from the want of this ſatis faction, reaſon, I am afraid, 
would find great difficulties in the performance of its office. 
But brutes, who obey laws, in the execution of which their 
own reaſon has but little ſhare, have their ſtated ſeaſons; 
at ſuch times it is not improbable that the ſenſation from 
the want is very troubleſome, becauſe the end muſt be then 
anſwered, or be miſſed in many, an _ ever; * as We 
inchnstion returns e with its — . 
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is laſt only. This is evident in brutes, whoſe: 
paſſions are more unmixed, and which purſue their pur - 
poſes more directly than ours. The only diſtinction they 
obſerye with regard to their mates, is that of ſex. It is 
true, ok they flick. ſeverally to their on ſpecieg in prefer · 
enge to all others. But this preference, I imagine, does not 
ariſe from any ſenſe of beauty which they find in their 
ſpecies, as Mr. Addiſon ſuppoſes, but from a law of ſome 


. other kind, to which they are ſubject; and this we may 


fairly conclude, from their apparent want of choice amongſt 
thoſe objects to which the barriers of their ſpecies have con- 


fined them. But man, who is a creature adapted to a 


r variety and intricacy of relation, connects with the 
| general 
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general paſſion, the idea of ſome ſocini qualities} which d. 
rect and heighten the appetite which he hab in co mmm-onm 
with all other animals nd as he is nat deſigned like them“ 
to live at large, it is fit that he ſhould have ſomething td 
create a preference, and fix his choice; and this an geneful 
ſhould be ſome ſenſible quality; as no other can fo quickly, 
ſo powerfully, or ſo ſurely produce its effect. The object 
therefore of this mixed paſſion, which we call love, isdthe 
beauiy of the /ex. Men are carried to the ſex in general, us 
it is the ſex, and by the comton law of nature; Hut they 
are attached to particulars by perſonal S2awry;'1 call beauty 
a ſocial quality; for here women and men and not or 
they, but when other animals give us a ſenſe of q, 
pleaſure in beholding them (and there are many that do ſo), 
they inſpire us with ſentiments of tenderneſs and affection 
towards their perſons; we like to have them near us, aud 
we enter willingly into a kind of relation with them, unleſs 
we ſhould have ftrong reaſons to the contrary. But to what 
end, in many caſes, this was deſigned, I am unable to dic. 
cover; for 1 ſeè no greater reaſon for à connection bet wm 
man and ſeveral animals who are attired in ſo engaging a 
manner, than between him and ſome others 'who'entirely 
want this attraction, or poſſeſs it in a far wenker degree. 
But it is probable, that Providence did not make even this : 
diſtinction, but with a view to ſome great end, though we 
cannot perceive diſtinctiy what it is, as 1 wiſdom 18 bt 
our pit ems ag our ways his ways.. an 444 
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Tur 2 branch of the ſocial paſſions: is that which 

- adminiſters to ſocieiy in general. With regard to)ithis; 
deer that ſociety, merely as ſociety, without any parti- 
eular heightenings, gives us no poſitive pleaſure in the en- 
joy ment; but abſolute and entire olitude, that is, the total 
and perpetual excluſion from all ſociety, is as great a poſitive 
Pain as can almoſt be conceived Therefore in the balance 
between the pleaſure. of general /ociety, and the pain of ab- 
folate ſolitude, pain is the predominant idea. But the pleaſure 
of any particular ſocial enjoy ment outweighs very conſider- 
ably the uneaſineſs cauſed, by the want of that particular 
enjoy ment; ſo that the ſtrongeſt ſenſations relative to the 
habitudes of fharticulan lacie ae ſenſatipns of pleaſure. 
Good company, lively converſations, and: the endearments 
of friendſhip, fill the mind with great-pleaſure ; a temporary 
bolitude, on the other hand, is itſelf agreeable. This may 
Perhaps prove that Mare exeathures deſigned for contempla- 


tion as welk as action; ſince ſolitutſe as well fas ſociety has 
its pleaſures s. as from the former obſeryation we may diſ- 
cern, that antentire life, of ſolitude contradicts the purpoſes 
of oνẽ being, ſince i e 0 
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a complicated — and brahets out into a ak of 
Grew agreeable to that variety of ends they are to ſerve in 
the great chain of ſociety. The three principal links in this 


chain are hmpatby, imitation, and ambition. 
f 8 E 0 T. 
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T is by the: "ry of theſe paſſions; that we enter into 
the concerns of others; that we are moved as theꝝ are 
more and ate never ſuffered to be indifferent ſpecta- 
tors of; almoſt; any thing Which men can do or ſuſfer. j For 
ſympathy muſt be conſidered as a ſort of ſubſtitution, by 
which we are put into the place of another man, and 
affected in many reſpects as he is affected : ſo that this 
paſſion may either partake of the nature of thaſę which 
regard ſelf⸗preſer vation, and turning upon pain may bea 
ſource of the ſublime; or it may turn upon ideas of plea- 
ſure; and then Whatever has been ſaid of the ſocial; affec- 
tions, whether. they regard ſociety in general, or only fome 
particular modes of it, may be applicable here. It is by this 
principle chiefly that poetry, Painting, and other affecting 
arts, trans fuſe their paſſions from one breaſt to another, and 
are often capable of grafting a delight on wretchedneſs, mi- 
ſery, and death itſelf. It is a common obſervation, that 
Objects which in the reality would ſhock, are in tragical, 
and ſuch like repreſentations, the ſource of a ver high ſpe- 
cies of pleaſure. This taken as a fact, has been the cute 
of much reaſoning. The ſatisfaction has been commonly at- 
tributed, firſt, to the comfort we receive in conſidering that 
ſo melancholy a ſtory is no more than a fiction; and _ 


to, the contemplation of 0un.own; freedom; froma the; 


 which;wedee:repratenteds;il am afraid it is a praftice,m 
too common in Enquiries, of, this nature, to attröbute the 
cauſe of ane Nrw merely ariſe from the mechanital 
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ſtructure of our bodies, or from the natural frame and con- 
ſtitution of our minds, to certain concluſions of the reaſon- 
ing faculty on the objects (preſented to us; for I ſhould 
imagine that the influence of reaſon in producing our 
Paſſions is nothing near 1 extenſive as it is e 
anette | | 
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C6] examine this moaning the effect of tragedy in 
+} J. a proper manner, we muſt previouſly conſider how we 
are affected by the feelings of our fellow- creatures in cir- 
cumſtances of real diftreſs. I am convinced we have a de- 
gree of delight, and that no ſmall one, in the real misfor- 
tunes and pains of others; for let the affection be what it 
will in appearance, if it does not make us ſhun ſuch objects, 
if on the contrary it induces us to approach them, if it 
makes us dwell upon them, in this caſe I conceive we muſt 
have a delight or pleaſure of ſome ſpecies or other in con- 
templating objects of this kind. Do we not read the au- 
thentic, hiſtories of ſcenes of this nature with as much plea- 
ſure as romances, or poems, where the incidents are ficti- 
tious? The proſperity of no empire, nor the grandeur of 
no king, can ſo agreeably affect in the reading, as the ruin 
of the ſtate of Macedon, and the diſtreſs of its unhappy: 
prince. Such a cataſtrophe touches us in hiſtory as much as 
the deſtruction of Troy does in fable. Our delight, in caſes. 
of this kind, is very greatly heightened, if the ſufferer be 
ſome. excellent perſon who ſinks One" an unworthy for- 
10 tune. 
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tune. Scipio and Cato are both virtuous characters; but We 
are more deeply affected by the violent death of the orie, 
and the ruin of the great cauſe he adhered to than with the 
deſerved triumphs and uninterrupted proſperity of the other; 
for terror is a paſſion which always produces delight When 
it does not preſs too cloſe ; and pity is a paſſion accompaniel 


with pleaſure, becauſe it ailth from love and ſocial affection. 


Whenever we are formed by nature to any active purpoſe, 


the paſſion which animates us to it, is attended with delight, 


or a pleaſure of ſome kind, let the ſubject · matter be what it 
will; and as our Creator has deſi igned we ſhould be united 
by the bond of ſympathy, he has ſtrengthened that bond by 
a proportionable delight; and there moſt where our 1 
pathy is moſt wanted, in the diſtreſſęs of others. 3 "Fr 
paſſion was fimply painful; we would fun 
care all perſons and places that could *excite ſuch à pa 
as ſome, who are ſo far gone in indolence as not to'ehdure 
any ſtrong impreſſion, actually do. But the caſe is widely 
different with the greater part of mankind; there is no 
ſpectacle we ſo eagerly purſue, as that of ſome uncommori 
and grievous calamity ; ſo that whether the mis fortune is 
before our eyes, or whether they are turned back to it in 
hiſtory, it always touches with delight. This is not an un- 
mixed delight, but blended with no ſmall uneaſineſs. The 
delight we have in ſuch things, hinders us from Munning 
ſcenes of miſery; ; and the pain we feel, prompts us to re- 
lieve ourſelves in relieving thoſe who ſuffer; and all this 
antecedent to any reaſoning, by an inſtinct that works us to 
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155 is thus! in real calamities. In imitated diftreſſes the only 
difference is the pleaſure reſulting from the effects of imi- 
tation ; for it is never ſo perfect, but we can perceive: it is 
Imitation, and on that principle are ſomewhat pleaſed with 
it. And indeed in ſome caſes we derive as much or more 
pleaſure; from, that ſource than from the thing itſelf. | But 
then I imagine we; ſhall be much miſtaken if we attribute 
any. conſiderable. part of our ſatisfaction in tragedy. to the 
conſideration that tragedy is a deceit, and its repreſentations 
29 realities, The nearer. it approaches the reality, and the 
further it removes us from all idea of fiction, the more per- 
fect is its power. But be its power of what kind it will, it 
never approaches to What it repreſents. - Chooſe a day on 
which to repreſent the moſt ſublime and affecting tragedy 
we. have; appoint the moſt favourite actors; ſpare no coſt 
upon the ſcenes and decorations; unite the greateſt efforts of 
poetry, painting, and muſic; and when you have collected 
your audience, juſt at the moment when their minds are 
erect with expectation, let it be reported that a ſtate criminal 
of high rank is on the point of being executed in the ad- 
joining ſquare; in a moment the emptineſs of the theatre 
would demonſtrate the comparative weakneſs of the imita- 
tive arts, and proclaim the triumph of the real ſympathy. 
I believe that this notion of our having a ſimple pain in the 
reality, yet a delight in the repreſentation, ariſes from hence, 
that we do not ſuthciently diſtinguiſh what we would by no 
means chooſe to do, from what we ſhould be eager enough 
0 
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to ſee if it was once done. We delight in ſeeing things, 
which ſo far from doing, our heartieſt wiſhes would be to 
ſee redreſſed. This noble capital, the pride of England and of 
Europe, I believe no man is ſo ſtrangely wicked as to deſire 
to ſee deſtroyed by a conflagration or an earthquake, though 
he ſhould be removed himſelf to the greateſt diſtance from 
the danger. But ſuppoſe ſuch à fataF accident to hade ha; 
pened; what numbers from all parts would crowd to beholc 
the ruins, and 'amongft them many who would have been 
content never to have ſeen London in its glory! Nor is it, 
either in real or fictitious” diſtreſſes, our immunity from 
them which produces our delight; in my own mind I eat 
diſcover nothing like it. I apprehend that this miſtake 18 
owing to a ſort of ſophiſm, by which we are frequently im- 
poſed upon; it ariſes from- our not diſtinguiſhing between 
what is indeed a neceffary condition to our doing er ſuffer- 
ing any thing in general, and What is the cane of ſore 
particular act. If a man kills me with a {word} it is a neceſ- 
ſary condition to this that we ſhould” have beefi both of us 
alive before the fact; and yet it would be abſurd to ſay, that 


our being both living creatures was the cauſe of bis crime 
and of my death. So it is certain, that it is abſolutely neceſ- 


ſary my life ſhould be out of any imminent Hazard, before 
E can take a delight in the ſufferings of others, real or imagi- 
nary, or indeed in any thing elſe from any cauſe whatſotver. 
But then it is a ſophiſm to argue from thence, that this im- 
munity is the cauſe of my delight either on theſe or un any 
occaſions. No one can diſtinguiſſi ſuch a cuuſe of ſatisfac- 
tion in his own mind; I believe; may; whert we do not iſuffer 
any very acute pain, nor are expoſed to any immitient dun- 
ger of our lives, we can feel for others, vhilſt we ſuffer bur 
ſelves; and often then moſt when we are fuftened by afflie- 
tion; we ſee with pity even e e b v 
Er n e 0 | 
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T! H E ſecond paſſion belon ina to ) ſociety is imitation, or, 
if you will, a deſire. of imitating, and conſequently a 
pleaſure in it. This paſſion ariſes from much the ſame 
cauſe with ſympathy. For as ſympathy makes us take a 
concern in whatever men feel, ſo this affection prompts us 
to copy whatever they do; and conſequently, we have a plea- 
ſure in imitating, and in whatever belongs to imitation 
| merely as it is ſuch, without any intervention of the reaſon- 
ing faculty ; but ſolely from our natural conſtitution, which 
Providence has framed in ſuch a manner as to find either 
pleaſure or delight, according to the nature of the object, 
in whatever regards the purpoſes of our being. It is by 
imitation, far more than by precept, that we learn every 
thing; and what we learn thus, we acquire not only more 
effectually, but more pleaſantly. This forms our manners, 
our opinions, our lives. It is one of the ſtrongeſt links of 
ſociety; it is a ſpecies of mutual compliance, which all men 
yield to each other, without conſtraint to themſelves, and 
which is extremely flattering to all. Herein it is that paint - 
ing and many other agreeable arts have laid one of the 
principal foundations of their power. And ſince, by its in- 
fluence on our manners and our paſſions, it is of ſuch great 
conſequence, I ſhall here venture to lay down a rule, Which 
may inform us with a good degree of certainty When we are 
to attribute the power of the arts to imitation, o t οο⏑] 
pleaſure in the ſkill of the imitator merely, and when to 
ſympathy, or ſome other cauſe. in conjunction vith it. When 
the object repreſented in poetry or painting is ſuch as we 
| | 9 : could 
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could have no deſire of ſeeing in the reality, then I may be 
fure that its power in poetry or painting is owing to the 
power of imitation, and to no cauſe operating in the thing 
itſelf. So it is with moſt of the pieces which the painters 
call ſtill-life. In theſe a cottage, a dunghill, the meaneſt 
and moſt ordinary utenſils of the kitchen, are capable f 
giving us pleaſure. But when the object of the painting or 
poem is ſuch as we ſhould run to ſee if real, let it affect us 

with what odd ſort of ſenſe it will, we may rely upon it, 

that the power of the poem or picture is more owing to the 

nature of the thing itſelf than to the mere effect of imita- 
tion, or to a conſideration of the ſkill of the imitatory how- 

ever excellent. Ariſtotle has ſpoken ſo much and ſo ſo- 
lidly upon the force of imitation in his Poetics, that it 
makes any further diſcourſe upon this ſubject the leſs ne- 
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ALTHOUGH imitation is one of the great inſtruments! 
uſed by Providence in bringing our nature towards its 
perfection, yet if men gave themſelves up to imitation' en- 
tirely, and each followed the other, and ſo on in an eternal 
circle, it is eaſy to ſee that there never could be any im- 
Provement amongſt them. Men muſt remain as brutes do, 
the ſame at the end that they are at this day, and that they 
were in the beginning of the world. To prevent this, God 
has planted in man a ſenſe of ambition, and a ſatisfuction 
ariſing from the contemplation of his excelling his fellows 


in wh aan emed valuable eum them. It is this paſ- 
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ſion that drives men to all the ways wei ſee inruſt of figriz- 


Hing themſelves; and that tends to make whatever! excites 


in a man the idea of this diſtinction ſo very pleaſant. It has 
been / ſo ſtrong as to make very aniſerable men take c 


fort, that they were ſupreme in miſery; and certain it. is, 
that where e cannot diſtinguiſh ourſelves by ſomething 
excellent, we begin to take a complacency in ſome ſingular 
infirmities, follies, or defects of one kind or other. It is on 
this principle that flattery is ſo prevalent; for flattery is n 
more than hat raifes in a mans mind an idea of a prefer- 
ene Which be has not. Now, whatever, either on good 
or upon bad; grounds, tends to raiſe a man in his on opi- 
nion, produces a ſort of {yelling and triumph, that is ex- 


tremely. grateful to the human mind: andothis {ſwelling is 
never more perceived, nor operates with more force, than 
when without danger we are converſant with terrible ob- 
jects, the mind always claiming to itſelf ſome part of the 
dignity and importance of the things which it contemplates. 
Hence proceeds what Longinus has obſerved of that glory- 
ing and ſenſe of inward greatneſs, that always fills the 
reader of ſuch paſſages in poets and orators as are ſublime; 
it is what every man nt have oe in gore” 5 upon ſuch 
WO | THEN 4 EIS 
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| 47k FER the W ot What has been ſaid into a few diſ- 


e FL on pain, and danger; * . ſimply painful 


| when, their cauſes immediately affect us ; they are delightful 


when 
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when we have an idea of paid and danger, without being 
actually in ſuch circumſtances; this delight I hñave not 
called pleaſure, becauſe it turns on pain, and becauſe . 
different enough from any idea of poſitive pleaſure. What 
ever excites this delight, I call ſublime. The paffions be- 
longing to e are n mein * all the 
paſſions. N G LINED 
The ſecond head to which the n are ren with re- 
lation to their final cauſe, is ſociety. There ate two forts of ſo- 
cieties. The firſt is, the ſociety of ſex. The paſſion belonging 
to this is called love, and it contains a mixture of luſt; its object 
is the beauty of women. The other is the great ſociety with 
man and all other animals. The paſſion ſabſervient to this is 
called likewiſe love, but it hàs no mixture of luſt; and its object 
is beauty; which is a name I ſhall apply to all ſuch qualities 
in things as induce in us a ſenſe of affection and tenderneſs, os 
ſome other paſſion the moſt nearly reſembling theſe. The 
paſſion of love has its riſe in poſitive pleaſure; it is, Hike alt 
things which grow out of pleaſure, capable of being mixed 
with a mode of uneaſineſs, that is, when an idea of its ob- 
ject is excited ſu the mind with an idea at the fame time of 
having irretrievably loſt it. This mixed ſenſe of pleaſure E 
have not called pain, becauſe it turns upon actual pleaſure, 
and becauſe it is, both in its cauſe and in moſt of its 3 
of a nature altogether different. 

Next to the general paſſion we have for Codeiyy toa choice 
in which we are directed by the pleaſure we haye in the ob- 
jet, the particular paſſion. under this head called: ſympathy 
has the greatelt extent. The nature of this paſſion 185 
put us in the place of another ini Whatever citchmſtance "8 
15:iny'apd! to affect us in a Hke manner; ſo that this paſſion 
may, as * occaſion en, turn either on pain or plea- 
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ſent deſign; though the variety of the Paſſions is great, 
and worthy in every branch of that variety of an attentive 


- Are loſt in our ſearch, we may be inquiſitive without imper- 
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gare; bur. wich che modifications mentioned in ſome "Giſes 
in ſect. T1. As to imitation and preference; nothing more 
need decide en ert 20 130 eee SI FEL 
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FP Believed that an attempt to'range/ and 6th SRHbT6bte of 

our moſt leading 'pafſions, would be a good preparative 
to ſuch an enquiry as we are going to make in the enſuing 
diſcourſe. The paſſions I have mentioned are almoſt the 
only ones which it can be neceſſary to confider in our pre- 


inveſtigation. The more accurately we ſearch into the hu- 
man mind, the ſtronger traces we every where find of his 
wiſdom who made it. If a diſcourſe on the uſe of the parts 
of the body may be conſidered as an hymn to the Creator; 
the uſe of the paſſions, which are the organs of the mitch 
cannot be barren of praiſe to him, nor unproduct ive to our- 
ſelves of that noble and uncommon union of ſcience and 
admiration, which a contemplation of the works of infinite 
wiſdom alone can afford to a rational mind; whilſt, N 
to him whatever we find of right or good or fair i uf 
ſelves, diſcovering his ſtrength and wiſdom even in our own 
weakneſs and imperfection, honouring them where we diſ- 
cover them clearly, and adoring their profundity where we 


tinence, and elevated. without pride; we may be admitted, 
if 1 may dare to ſay ſo, into the counſels of the Almighty by 
a conſideration of his works. The elevation of the mind 
0 mm 
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ought to be the principal end af all our, ſtudies, which if 
they do not in ſome meaſure effect they are of very little 

ſervice to us. But, beſides this great purpoſe, à conſidera- 
tion of the rationale of our paſſions ſeems to me very nece{-- 
ſary for all who would affect them upon ſolid and fure prin- 
ciples. It is not enough tu know them in general: to affedt 
them after a delicate manner, or to judge properly of any 
work deſigned to affect them, we ſhould know the exact 


boundaries of their ſeveral juriſdlictions; we ſhould purſue 


them through all their variety of operations, and pierce into 
the inmoſtz an . 3 —— enn parts of our 
DANY ONCE $41.4 * 3 x: Ve. © | Free? T7 i357 
Noi laret bind non enurrabile fbrd. at 4 4 ee 
Without, all; this it is poſſible, for 4 2 after 4 3 


manner, ſometimes to ſatisfy, his own mind of the truth o 
his work; but he can neyer have a certain determigate rule 


to go by, nor can he; ever make his propoſitions ſufficiently 


clear to others. Poets, and orators, and painters, and thoſe who 
cultivate other branches of the liberal arts, have without this 
critical knowledge ſucceeded Well. in their ſeveral provinces, 
and will ſucceed; as among artificexs there are many machines 
made and eyen invented without any exactxknowledge of 
the principles they are goyerned by, It is, I owns, not un- 
common to be wrong in theory and right in practice; and: 
we are happy that it is ſo. Men often, act right from their 
feelings, who afterwards reaſon but ill on them from Prins : 
ciple; but as it is impoſſible to avoid an attempt at ſucks} - 
reaſoning, and, ;equally.; impoſfible to prevent its having, 
ſome. influence og Onur practice, ſurely it is. worth taking 
ſame pains ta have it juſt, and founded on the baſis of ſure 
experience. We might expect that the artiſts, themſelves 
would have been our ſureſt guides; but the artiſts have been 
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too much occupied in the practice: the philoſophers have 


done little; and what they have done, was moſtly with a 


view toſthleir own ſchemes and fyſtemis : and as for thoſe 


Called critics, they have generally ſought the rule of the 
arts in the wrong place; they ſought it among poems, pic- 
tres, engravings, ſtatues, and buildings. But art can never 
give the rules that make an art. TC his is, I believe, the 
reaſon why artiſts in general, and poets: principally, have 
been confined in ſo narrow a circle; they have been rather 
imitators; of one another than of nature; and this with ſo 
faithful an uniformity, and to ſo remote an antiquity, 
that it is hard to ſay who gave the firſt model. Critics 
follow them, and therefore can do little as guides. I can 
judge but poorly of any thing, whilſt I meaſure it by no 


other ſtandard than itſelf. The true ſtandard of the arts is 


in every man's power; and an eaſy obſervation of the moſt 
common, ſometimes of the meaneſt things in nature, will 
give the trueſt lights, where the greateſt ſagacity and in- 
duſtry that flights ſuch obſervation, muſt leave us in the 
dark, or, what is worſe, amuſe and miflead us by falſe 
lights. In an enquiry it is almoſt (very thing to be once in 
a right road. I am fatisfied-I have done but little by theſe 
obſervations conſidered in themſelves; and I never ſhould 
have taken the pains to digeſt them, much leſs ſhould T have 
ever ventured to publiſh them, if I was not convinced that 
nothing tends more to the corruption of ſcience than to 
ſuffer it to ſtagnate. Theſe waters muſt be troubled be- 
fore they can exert their virtues. A man who works be- 
yond the ſurface of things, though he may be wrong him- 
ſelf, yet he clears the way for others, and may chance to 


make even his errors ſubſervient to the cauſe of truth. In 


the following parts I-ſhall enquire what things they are 
that cauſe in us the affections of the ſublime and beautiful, 
75 | as 
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as in this I have conſidered the affections themſelves. I 
only deſire one favour, that no part of this diſcourſe may 
be judged of by itſelf, and independently of the reſtg for l 
am ſenſible I have not diſpoſed my materials to abide the teſt 
of a captious controverſy; but of a ſober and even forgiv- 
ing examination; that they are not armed at all points for 
battle, but dreſſed to viſit thoſe * are ING to give a 
ers. unn to truth. | dw cots 
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OF THE PASSION CAUSED BY run SUBLIME. 


PHE paſfion cauſed by the great and fablime in nature, 

when thoſe cauſes operate moſt powerfully, is aſtoniſh= 
ment ; and aſtoniſhment is that ſtate' of the ſoul, in which all 
its motions are ſuſpended, with ſome degree of horror *, In 
this caſe the mind is ſo entirely filled with its object, that it 
cannot entertain any other, nor by confequence reaſon on 
that object which employs it. Hence ariſes the great power 
of the ſublime, that, far from being produced by them, it 


*anticipates our reaſonings, and hurries us on by an irreſiſtible 


force. Aſtoniſhment, as I have ſaid, is the effect of the ſublime 
in its higheſt degree; the e be are Au re- 
verence, and reſpect. 
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No paſſion: ſo eſfactually be the mind of all its powers of 
‚ acting and reaſoning as fear. For fear being an appre- 
henſion of pain or death, it operates in a manner that re- 
ſembles actual pain. Whatever therefore is terrible, with 
regard to fight, is fublime too, whether this cauſe of terror, 
be endued with greatneſs of dimtnſions or not; for it. is im- 
poſſible to look an any thing as trifſing, or contemptible, that 
may be dangerous. There are many animals, who though 
far from being large, are yet capable of raiſing ideas of the 
ſublime, becauſe they are conſidered as objects of terror; as 
ſerpents and poiſonous, animals of almoſt all kinds. And 0 
things of great dimenſions, if we annex an adventitious 
idea of terror, they become without compariſon greater. A 
level plain of a vaſt extent on land, is certainly no mean 
idea; the proſpect of ſuch a plain may be as extenſive as 
a proſpect of the ocean; but can it ever fill the mind, with 
any thing ſo great as the ocean itfelf? This is owing. to 
ſeveral cauſes; but it is owing, to none more than this, 
that the ocean is an object of no ſmall terror. Indeed 
terror is in all caſes whatſoevex, either more openly 
or latently, the ruling principle of the ſublime. Several 
languages bear a ſtrong teſtimony to the affinity of. theſe 
ideas. They frequently uſe the ſame word, to ſignify indif- 
. ferently the modes of aſtoniſhment or admiration, and thoſe 
of terror. .Ouu6zx.j5 in, Greek, either fear or wonder ;, Ia Js 
terrible or reſpectable; 3 ae, tO reverence or to fear, SHER | 
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in Latin, is what: ae is in Greek. The Romans uſed the 
verb Hupeo, a term which ſtrongly marks the ſtate of an 
aſtoniſhed mind, to expreſs: the effect either of ſimple fear, 
or of aſtoniſhment ; the Word attonitus (thunder-ſtrack) is 
equally expreſſive of the alliance of theſe/ideasz and do not 
the French stonnement, and the Engliſh :afonifment, au 
amasement, point out as clearly the kindred emotions which 
attend fear and wonder? They who have a more general 
knowledge of languages, could produce, I make no doubt, 
TO cation —_— 3 une 50 4,07 Inner 
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Ten make 47 ** very terrible, abſturity's * (HI ge- 

neral to be neceſfary. When we know the full extent 
of any danger, when. we can accuſtom our eyes to it, a great 
deal of the apprehenſion vaniſhes. Every one will be ſenſible 
of this,” WfIO confiders how greatly night adds to our dread, 


in all caſes of danger, and how much the 8000 "of hoſts 


and goblins, of which none can form clear ideas, affect 
minds which give credit to the popular tales concerning fuch. 


' ſorts of bein Thoſe deſpotic governments, which are 


fotinded n he þ Pamont 6f Nez and prindpalty upon the 


paſſion of fear, Ty p their chief a8 Hb as 5 be from the 


public; eye. The 0 been the ſame in many caſes 
religion. "Almoſt" all the heathen temples were dark, Eyen i 
the barbarpus remples of tlie Americans at this day, they 
keep their idol in a dark/part of the halt, pie Is confecrat- 
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formed all cheir ceremomies In the boſbm of the dark eſt 
woods,:and in the ſhade of the bideſt amd moſt ſpreading 
aks. No perſon ſeems better to have underſtood the ſecter 
of heightening, or of ſetting terrible things, if I may uſe the 
expreflict, in their ſttongeſt light, By the force of a judi- 
cious a hſcurity, than Milton | His: deſcriptive» of death in me 
ſecorid bock is admirably ſtudied ; it is aſtotiiſtring with Wat 
a gloomy pomp, with what a ſignificant and ex preſſi ve un- 
certainty of ſtrokes and — S*, 4 he Has — the por- 
bree OIL on. At 44! £8531 [5738 Wan Aust. 
De other my * 
. Hape it might be bald that /hape bad none 
Diftinguiſhable, in member, joint, or limb; 

Or ſubance might be talld that hatow ſeenrd, 

For each ſeem d either ; black he flood as night ; He; 
Fierce as ten furier; Terrible af bay ONO TN 
Au dos a dead) dart. What ene bis bead" Int 
be liketeſs of @ = erben bad on. b In 
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© 2 WITH REGARD TO FHE PASSIONS. fla 
ps ons Mg e rinks n idea” elext, and Ktibther "ts 

make it affecting to the invightation. 111 make a draw- 
ing of a palace or à temple, or a latidfeape, I preſent a 
very clear idea of thoſe” objects; bur then (allowing for 
the effect of imitation, which is ſomething) my picturè can 


at moſt affect only as the n temple, or landſcape, would 
have 


1497 


1144er 
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have affeted in the reality. On the other hand, the moſt 
lively and ſpirited verbal deſeri ption can give, raiſes a very 

obſcure and imperfect daa of ſuch objects; but then it is in 
my por to raiſe) a ſtronger emoſtian by the deſcription than 
could do by the beſt painting. This experience conftantly 
evinces. The proper manner of conveying the aui of 
the mind from one to another, is by words there is a great 
inſufficiency! in all other methods of communication; and fo 
far is a clearneſs of imagery from being abſolutely neceſſary 
to an influenee upon the paſſions, that they may be confider- 
ably operated upon, without preſenting any image at all, by 
certain ſounds adapted to that purpoſe; of which we have a 
ſufficient proof in the acknowledged and powerful effects of 
inſtrumental muſic. In reality, a great clearneſs helps but 
little towards affecting the paſſions, as it is in TE fort an 
_ to E W D. I „„ . A IE] 
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"HERE. are x verſes in Horace's Art of Poetry. that 


ſeem to cogtradict this, opinian, for which, reason. I 
mall e e n a. rene, it 05 The ver- 


ſes Nr Dns Q\ | 8 3K; 
| en hee animos aer per enen, 8 pet . 1 
en que: fant” ocutts ' ſubjetta Haken. 8 


on this te Abbe du Bos: founds a-criticiſm, e he 
gives painting the preference to poetry in the article of 


moving the paſſions; principally on account of the greater 
R 2 clearneſs 
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clæar nei u the ideas it repreſents. I believe this excellent 
judge was led into this miſtake (if it be a miſtake) by his 
ſyſtem, to which hefound it more conformable than I 
imagine i willbe found by experience. I know ſeveral who 
admire and love painting, and yet Who regard the objects of 
their admiration in that art with coolneſs enough in compa- 
rriſon of that warmnth with which they are animated by af- 
fecting: pieces of poetry or rhetoric. Among the common 
ſort of people, I never could perceive that painting had much 
influence on their paſſions, It is true, that the beſt ſorts of 
painting, as well as the beſt ſarts of poetry, are not much un- 
derſtood in that ſphere. But it is moſt certain, that their 
paſſions are very: ſtrongly rouſed by a Nase preacher, or by 
the ballads of Chevyrchaſe, or the Children in the wood, and 
by other little popular poems and tales that are current in 
that rank of life. I do not know of any paintings, bad or 
good, that producę the ſame effect. So that poetry, with all 
its obſcurity, has a more general, as well as a more powerful 
dominion over the paſſions than the other art. And I think 
there are reaſons in nature, Why the obſcure idea, when 
properly conveyed, ſhould be more affecting than the clear. 
It is, our ignorance of things that cauſes all our admiration, 
and chiefly excites our paſſions. Knowledge and ac yaint- 
ance make the moſt ftriking cauſes affect büt little. iti is 
thüs with the Vulgar; and all men are 48 the vülgar in what 
they do not underſtand. Thie ideas of eternity, 255 infinity, 
are among the moſt affecting we have; and perhaps there ts 
nothing of which we really, underſtand, ſo. little, as of infi- 
nity, and eternity. We do not any where meet a more ſub- 
lime deſcription than this julily-celebrated one of Milton, 
wherein he gives the portrait of 2 1 | Win y ora 0 
Luitable to the a e e e e eee e a 
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eras is a very. noble. picture ; vo. in what, 2 this poetiest 
icture conſiſt? in images of a tower, an archangel, the ſun 
riſing through miſts, or in an eclipſe, the ruin of monarchs, 
and the revolutions of kingdoms. The mind is hurried out 
of itſelf, by a crowd of great and confuſed images; Which 
affect becauſe they are crowded and confuſed. For ſeparate 
them, and you loſe. much of the greatneſs; and join ther 
and you infallibly loſe the clearneſs. The 1 images raiſed b 
poetry, are always of this obſcure kind ; though in 3 
the effects of poetry are by, no means to | be attributed to the 
images it raiſes; which Point we ſhall examine morę at large 
hereafter,*., But painting, when. we. haye allowed f for the 
pleaſure of imitation, can only affect imply by the 1ma es jt 
preſents; and eyen in painting, a judicious obſcurity 1155 
things contributes, to. the effect of the p icture ; becauſe che 
images in painting are exactly d to thole in nature; 
and in nature dark, confuted,. uncertain. images have 
greater power on, the fancy to form 1 grander paſſions, 


than, thoſe have Which are more clear car ang Fat b 
But where and when this, obſervatiqn. may N e 
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practice, and how far it ſhall be extended, will be better de- 
duced from the nature gf the ſuhject, and from the * 

than from any rules that can be given 
Jam ſenſible. that this idea has met with oppoſition, — 
is likely ſtill; to he rejected by ſeveral. But let it be conſi- 
dered, that hardly any thing can ſtrike the mind with its 
greatneſs, which does not make ſome ſort of approach to- 
wards, infinity. z which nothing can do whilſt we are able to 
perceive its bounds; but to ſee. an object diſtinctly, and to 
perceive its | bounds, is one and the ſame thing. A dear 
idea is therefore another name for a: little idea. There is 
a paſſage in the book of Job amazingly ſublime, and this 
ſublimity is principally due to the terrible uncertainty of the 
thing deſcribed ; In thoughts from the vi ifions off the night, 
when deep ſeep falleth upon men, fear 'came upon me and 
trembling, which made all my bones to ſhake. Then a' ſpirit 
paſſed before my face, The hair of my fleſh flood up. Ht odd 
ſil, but I could not diſcern the form thereof; an Image 
was before mine eyes; there was filence; and I beurd a voice; 
dall mortal man be more juft than God We are firſt 
prepared with the utmoſt ſolemnity for the viſion; we are 
firſt terrified, before we are let even into the obſcure cauſe 
of our emotion: but when this grand cauſe of terror makes 
its appearance, what is it? is it not wrapt up in the ſhades 
of its own incomprehenſible darkneſs, more aweful, more 
ſtrikin gz more terrible, than the livelieſt deſcription, than 
the deareſt painting, could poffibly repreſent it? When 
painters have attempted to giye us clear repreſentations of 
_ theſe. very fanciful and terrible ideas, they have, I think, 
almoſt always. failed ; ; inſomuch that I have been at a loſs, 
in all the pictures I have ſeen of hell, whether the painter 
did not intend ſomething luditrous. Several painters have 
handled a ſubject of this kind with a vic w of aſſembling as 
2 many 
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many horrid ptantoms-as their-imaginations could ſuggeſt 
but all the deſigus I have chanted to meet of the temptations 
of St. Anthony, were rather a ſort: of odd wild n 
than any thing capable of producing 4 ſerious paſſion. In 

all theſe ſudjects poetry is very happy. Its apparitioris, its 
chimeras, its barpies, its allegorical figures, are grand and 
affecting 5-and though Virgirs Fame; and Hoerfief's Diſcord, 
are obſcute, they are magiuificent figures. Tlheſe figures in 
e fear ord, — be- 
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Brelpas thoſe things which directly faggeſt, the. itz ef 

danger, and thoſe which produce a ſimilar effect from a 
mechanical catiſt, I know of nothing ſublime, which is not 
ſome modification of power. And this branch riſes as na- 
turally as the other two branches, from terror, the commotr - 
ſtock of every thing that is ſublime. The idea of power, 
at firſt view, ſeerns of the claſs of theſe indifferent ones, 
which may equally belong to pain or to pleaſure; But it 
reality, the affection ariſing from the idea of vaſt power, is 
extremely remote from that neutral character. For firſt, 
we muſt remember, * that the idea of pain, in its higheſt 
degree, is much ſtronger than the higheſt degree of plea- 
| ſure; and that ĩt preſerves the ſurme ſuperiority-through-alf 
the ſubordinate gradations. From * it Ml that where. 
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_ ie chances for equal degrees of fuffering or enjoyment; are 
Many ſort equal, the idea of the ſuffering muſt always be. 
© provalente; And indeed the ideas of pain and nb all f 
deaths are ſo very affecting, that whillt, e remain in che 
preſence aof whatever" is ſuppoſed to baverthe, power of in- 
tlůicting either, it is impoſſible: to be perfectly free from ten- 
rar,, Again, we know by experience, that for the etiyment 
of pleaſure, no, great efforts of power are at all neceſſaryn | 
nay: we know, that ſnch efforts wou go. a, great way, to- 
wards deſtroying ouf ſatis faction; for pleaſure muſt be 
ſtolen, and not forced upon us; pleaſure follows the will; 
and therefore we are generally affected with it by many 
things of a force greatly inferior to our own. But pain is 
ahbways inflicted by a power. in ſome way ſuperior, becauſe 
we never ſubmit to pain willingly. - So that ſtrength, vio-, 
| lence, pain, and terror, are ideas that ruſh in upon the mind 
together; Lock at a man, or any other animal of prodigious 
ſtrength, and what i is your idea before reflection? Is it that 
this ſtrength will be ſubſervient- to you, to your eaſe, to. 
your; pleaſure,. to your intereſt in any ſenſe?! No; the emo- 
tion you feel is, leſt this enormous ſtrength ſhould: be em- 
ployed to the , purpoſes of ® rapine and deſtruction. That 
power deri ves all its ſublimity from the terror with which 
it is generally accompanied, will appear evidently. from its 
effect in the very few: caſes in which it may be poſſiple to 
ſtrip a conſiderable degree of ſtrength of its ability to.1 
 When:you do this, you, ſpoil: it of eyery thing ſublime, and 
it immediately becomes contemptible. An ox is a creature 
ol vaſt ſtrength; but he is an innocent creature, extremely 
ſerviceable, and. not at all dangerous; ; for which. reaſon ; the 
e by, no means grand. A bull is e dog: 
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but his ſtrength is of another kind: often very deftructive, 
ſeldom (at leaſt amongſt us) of any uſe in out buſineſs the 
idea of a bull is therefore great, and it has frequently place 
in fublime deſcriptions, and elevating confpariſons7* Letwas 
look at atiother ſtrong animal in the two diſtinét Rghts in 
which we may conſider him. The horſe in the light of an 
uſeful beaſt, fit for the plough, the road, the draft; in every 
ſocial uſeful light the horſe has nothing of the ſublime : but 
is it thus that we art affected with him, obeſe nec Ts 
chatbed with thunder, the glory of "whoſe naſtrili is terrible, 
who ſwallorveth the ground with fiercene/s und nage, neither 
believeth that it is the ſound of the trumpet # In this deſerip- 
tion the uſeful character of the horſe entirely diſappears, 
and the terrible and ſublime blaze out together. We have 
continually about us animals of a ſtrength tliat is conſider- 
able, but not pernicious. Amongſt theſe we never look for 
the ſublime; it comes upon us in the gloomy foreſt, and in 
the howling wilderneſs, in the form of the lion, the tyger, 
the panther, or rhinoceros. Whenever ftrength is only uſe- 
ful, and employed for our benefit or our pleaſure, then it is 
never ſublime; for nothing can act agreeably to us, that 
does not act in conformity to our will; but to act agreeably 
to our will, it muſt be ſubject to us, and therefore can never 
be the cauſe of a grand and commanding conception. The 
deſcription of the wild afs, in Job, is worked dp into no 
ſmall ſublimity, merely by inſiſting on his freedom, and his 
ſetting mankind at defiance; otherwiſe the deſcription of 
ſuch an animal could have Nad nothing noble in it. bo 
hath looſed (ſays he) the bands of the wild a ? whoſe boufe 1 
have made the wilderneſs, and the barren land bir Atbellin gr. 
He fcorneth the multitude of the city, neither regardeth be" thi 
voice of the driver. The range of the: mountains is his paſture. 
hs 5 deſcription of the unicorn and of leviathan 
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in ine Fame book; 18s full of the fame heightening cirrum- 
ſtances: Mill be unicorn be willing to ſerve thee ? cant thou 
| bind the unicorn with bir hund in tbe furrow g wilt thou truft 
bi becauſe bit firength is great 9=—Canff thou" dra out 
Jeviathan with an hook? twill be make a' covenant with thee'® 
wilt thou take bim for a ſervant for ever? "ſhall not one be cus 
down even at the fight of bim In ſhort, whereſoever we find 

ſtrength, and in what Wight ſoever we look upon power, we 
ſhall all along obſerve the fublime the concomitant of terror, 
and contempt the attendant on a ſtrength that is fablervivtic 
aid innoxious; © The race of dogs in many of their kinds, 
have generally a competent degree of ſtrength and fwiftneſs; 
and they exert theſe and other valuable qualities which they 
poſſeſs, greatly to our convenience and pleaſure. Dogs are 
indeed the moſt ſocial, affectionate, and amiable animals of 
the whole brute creation; but love approaches mach nearer 
to contempt than is commonly imagined; and accordingly, 
though we careſs dogs, we borrow from therm an appellatiom 
of the moſt defpicable kind, when we employ terms of re- 
proach; and this appellation is the' common” mark of tlie laſt 
vileneſs and contempt in every language. Wolves have not 
more ſtrength than ſeveral ſpecies of dogs; but, on account 
6f their unmanageable fierceneſs, the idea of a wolf is not deſ- 
picable; 3 it is not excluded from grand deſcriptions and ſimi- 
litudes. Thus we are affected by ſtrength, which is #arura} 
power. The power which ariſes from inſtitution i Kings 
and commanders, has the ſame; connection with terror. So- 
vereigns are frequently adureffed with the title of dread ma- 
Jefiy. And it may be obſerved, that young perſons, little 
dcquainted with the World, and Wo have not been uſedd to 
approach men in power, are commonly ſtruck With ar awe 
which takes away the free uſe 66,their faculties. Men 
Prepared my eat in the Arat e Job), e young men Nati 
Die, 
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me, and bid tbemſelves. Indeed, ſo natural is, this ymigity 
with regard td power, and ſo fixongly does it inhere in gur 
conſtitutions; that very few are able to conquer it, but by 
mixing much in the buſineſs of the great world, or by uſing 

no ſmall violence to their natural diſpoſitions. I know. forge 
people are of opinion, that no awe, no degree of terror, a02 
companies the idea of power: and have hazarded to affixem, 
that we can contemplate the idea of God bimſelf, without 

any ſuch emotion. I, purpoſely. avoided,. when, 1 fr CON 
ſidered this ſubject, to introduce the idea of that great. 100 
tremendous Being, as an example in an argument fo light 
as this; though it frequently occurred to me, not as an ob- 
jection; to, but as a ſtrong confirmation of, my notions, in 
this matter, I hope, in what, Lam going to Tay, ſhall:; avoid 
. preſamption, where it is almoſt impodlible for any. mopral to 
ſpeak with ſtrict; propriety. I ſay then, that hilſt we con- 
ſider the Godhead merely as he is an object, of. the under- 
ſtanding, which forms a complex idea of power, wiſdom, 
juſtice, goodneſs, all ſtretched to a degree far exceeding the 
bounds of gur gomprehenſion, Whjlſt we conſider the Divi- 


vity in this reſined and abſtracted ight, the, imagination and, 2 


paſſions are little or nothing affected. But becauſe we. are 
bound, by the condition of our nature, to aſcend to theſe 
pure and intellectual ideas, through the medium of ſenſible 
images, and to judge of theſe divine qualities by their evident 
acts and exertions, it becomes extremely hard to diſentangle 
our idea of the cauſe from the effect by which We are led to 


12 of, 1 th image, and as 998 are capable PR affecting 8 
imagination. Now, e in a juſt idea « of 115 Deity, 
10 gur 
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; x _ fore: paring is neceſſary to fatisfy us of his 
wiſdom, his juſtice,” and his goodneſs. To be ſtruck with 
his power, it is only neceſſary that we ſhould open our eyes. 
But whilſt we contemplate ſo vaſt an object, under the arm, 
ag it were, of almighty power, and inveſted upon every ſide 
with omnipreſence, we ſhrink into the minuteneſt of our 
Own ture, and are, in a manner, annihilated before him. 
And though: a conſideration of his other attributes may re- 
lieve in ſome meaſure'our apprehenſions; yet no conviction 
of the juſtice with which it is exerciſed, nor the mercy with 
which it is tempered, can wholly remove the terror that 
naturally ariſes from a force which nothing can withſtand. 
If we Tejoice, we rejoice with trembling : and even. whilſt we 
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which can confer benefits of ' ſuch mighty ie, ss. 
when the prophet David contemplated the wonders of Wil- 
dom and power which are diſplayed in the economy of man, 
he ſeems to be ſtruck with a ſort of divine horror, and cries 
out, Fear fully and wonder fully am I made! An heathen poet 
has a ſentiment of a fimilar nature; Horace looks upon it as 
the laſt effort of philoſophical fortitude, to behold without ter- 
ror and amazement, this immenſe 0 * pas fabric of the 
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at is a poet not to be kiſpettecd' of giving way to 115 
perſtitigus terrors; 5 yet when he fupp ſes the whole m | me- 1 
chaniſm of pathre wad open by the m ter of his phi 394 4 

his tranſport on, this magnificent yiew, which he Has pre- 
ſented | in the colours of fuch bold and lively Pe is -OVEr- 

caſt With A ſhade of ſecret dread a and horroy: i 
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1 His wy e robin men divina walaprar l rin Bib rs 
Dan atque horror, quod ſic Natura ſua v q ait 
Tam mes patet ex ommi parte nete. 


But the ſcripture. alone. can ſupply ideas anſwerable to che 
majeſty of this ſubject. In the ſcripture, wherever God 15 
repreſented as appearing or ſpeaking, every thing terrible in, 
nature is called up to heighten the awe and {olemnity of the. 
divine preſence. The pſalms, and the prophetical Þgoks, are 
crowded with inſtances of this kind. Te earth book (lays 
the pſ: almiſt), rbe heavens alſo dropped at 1be preſence of the 
Lord. And what is remarkable, the painting preſerves the 
ſame character, not only When he is ſuppoſed deſcending o 
take vengeance upon the wicked, but even when he exerts | 
the like plenitude of power in acts of beneficence to mankind... 

Tremble thou earth ! at tbe, preſence of the Lord; at the Pre, 
ſence of tbe God of Jacob; which turned the rock in to Aanding 
water, the flint into a fountain of waters It were endlels to 
enumerate all the paſſages, both in the ſacred and profane 
writers, which. eſtabliſh the general ſentiment of mankind, . 

concerning the inſeparable union of a ſacred and Watt 


awe, with our ideas of the divinity. Hence the common 


maxim, Primos in orbe deos fecit timor. This maxim may 
be, as 1 believe it is, falſe. with regard to the origin aof reli - 
gion. The maker of the maxim ſaw how inſeparable theſe 
ideas were, without conſidering that the notion of ſome great 
power muſt be always precedent to our dread of it. But this 
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dread muſt neceſſarily follow the idea of ſuch a power, when 


it 18 once excited in the mind. It! is on this Principle that, 
true religion has, and muſt have, fo large a. mixture of Al- 


1 


tary fear; and that falſe religions have generally nothing elſe” 
but fear to ſupport them. Before the Chriſtian religion h- 


as it were, humanized the idea of the Divinity, and brought 
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it tags nearer to us, PUTS Was very little gad of the 
love of God. The followers of Plato have ſomething of it, 
and only ſomething; the other writers of pagan antiquity, 
whether poets or philoſophers, nothing at all. And they 
who conſider with what infinite attention, by what a diſre- 
gard of every periſhable object, through what long habits 


of piety and contemplation it is,. any man is able- to attain an 


entire love and devotion to the Deity, will eaſily perceive, 
that it is not the firſt, the moſt natural, and the moſt ſtrik- 
ing effect which proceeds from that idea. Thus we have 
traced power through its ſeveral gradations unto the higheſt 
of all, where our imagination is finally loſt; and we find 
terror, quite throughout the progreſs, its inſeparable com- 
panion, and growing along with it, as far as we can poſſibly 
trace them. Now, as power is undoubtedly a capital ſource 
of the ſublime, this will point out evidently from'whence'its 
energy is 3 and to te ere of MEG we . to 
unite t. 1 | 
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terrible; Pacuity, Darkrefs, Solitude; and Slencb. With 
what a fire of imagination, yet with what ſeverity of judg- 
ment, has Virgil amaſſed all theſe circumſtances, where hie 
knows that all the images of a ttemendous dignity ought to be 
united, at the mouth of hell! where, before he unldcks the 
ſecrets of the great deep, he feems to be ſeized with à reli- 


gious horror, and to retire aſtoniſned at the Wen 7 his 
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Di quibus imperium en animarum, umbraque ſilentes :? 
Et Chaos, et Plegeibon . loca nocte ſilentia late? 
Sit mibi ſas audita loqui t. fit numine vero 


Pandere res alta terra et caligine merſa , 0 Bit 
Pant obſcuri, ſola /i«6 nocte, per e Wilk, 
Perque damos Ditis vacuas, e inania ee el 


22 ſubterraneous gods / whoſe awful [way © 

. The gliding ghofts, and ſilent ſhades obey ; 

O Chaos, bear | and ' Phlegethon profound I 

. Whoſe ſolemn empire flretches Wide around 1 
' Give me, ye great tremendous powers, t0 n 
Of ſcenes and wonders in the depth of hell: kk thy 
Give me your mighty ſecrets to diſplay | — D 


From 0 black realms «of darkneſs 10 alia . 
„„ 
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— went par Gry ſhades that oth 
Along the Wake dominions . be dead.” ns 5 
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JREATNESS * of dimenfion i is a nt ae of 
7 fublime. This is too evident, and the obſervation” 
eommion, : to need any illuſtration ;: it is not ſo common to 
eonſider in what: ways greatneſs. of dimenſion, vaſtneſs of | 
extent or quantity, has the moſt ſtriking effect. For cer- 
tainly, there are ways, and modes, wherein the ſame quan- 
tity ol ae ſhall produce greater effects than it is 1 
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to do iti others. Extenſion is either in length, height, or 
depth. Of theſe the length ſtrikes leaſt; an hundred yards 
of even ground will never work ſuch an effect as a tower an 
hundred yards high, or a rock or mountain of that altitude. 
I am apt to imagine likewife, that height is leſs grand than 
depth ; and that we are more ſtruck at looking down from a 
precipice, than looking up at an object of equal height; but 
of that I am not very poſitive. ' A perpendicular has more 
force in forming the ſublime, than an inclined plain; and 
the effects of a rugged and broken ſurface ſeem ſtronger 
than where it is ſmooth and poliſhed. It would carry us 
out of our way to enter in this place into the cauſe of theſe 
appearances; but certain it is they afford a large and fruitful 
field of ſpeculation. However, it may not be amiſs to add to 
theſe remarks upon magnitude, that, as the gteat extreme 
of dimenſion is ſublime, ſo the laſt extreme of littleneſs is in 
ſome meaſure ſublime likewiſe; when we attend to the infi- 
nite diviſibility of matter, when we purſue animal life into 
theſe exceſſi vely ſmall, and yet organized beings, that eſcape 
the niceſt inquiſition of the ſenſe, when we puſh our diſco- 
veries yet downward, and conſider thoſe creatures ſo many 
degrees yet ſmaller, and the ſtill diminiſhing ſcale of exiſt- 
ence, in tracing which the imagination is loſt as well as the 
ſenſe, we become amazed and confounded at the wonders of 
minatenefs; nor can we diſtinguiſh in its effect this extreme 
of littlenefs from the vaſt itfelf. For diviſion muſt be infinite 
as well as addition; becauſe the idea of a perfect unity can 
no more be arrived at, than that of a adi e 
n WEI yy be added. 
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NOTHER fours of the ſublime is Infeniry ; if it . 
not rat lier belong to the laſt. Inßnityf has w tendency 
bs > fill the mind with that fort of delighefil horror, which 
is the moſt genuine effect; and trueſt teſt uf the ſublime. 
There are ſcartt any things which can becamecthe objects 
; of) our ſenſes, that are really and in their own nature infi- 
nite. But the eye not being able to perceive the bounds of 
03 15 things, they ſeem to be infinite, and they produce, the 
ſame effects as if they ere really: ſo. We are deceived; in 
the like manner, if the parts of ſome large object are ſo con- 
tinued to any indefihitt number, that the imagigation meets 
uno check which my hinder its extending them at plea- 
ſüre. 1 eee PORN NYE eee 
051 Whenever, we 132 any idea frequetifly, the mind, by a 
v dort of mechaniſm, repeats it long after the fixſt cauſe has 
oeaſed to operate *. After Whirling about, When we ſit 
down, the objects about us ſtill ſeen to wWhirl, After à long 
ſucceſſion of noiſes, as the fall of waters, or the beating of 
| ./fargo_-tictntietts, the hammers beat and+the-water/roars in 
| 1 wk jo long after the firſt» ſwunds have deaſed to 
| affect it; and they die away at laſt by gradations hich are 
" ſearcely perpeptible.“ If you hold upla ſtrait pole, with your 
; eye to one end, it will ſeem! ettended:toraJeagth almaſt in- 
| credible +. Place a number of uniform and? equidiſtant 
marks on this pole, they will cauſe the fame deception, and 
ſeem multiplied without Md. | The een ſtrongly affected 
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in ſome one manner, cannot quickly change their tenor or 
adapt themſelves to other things; but they continue in 
their old channel until the ſtrength of the firſt mover de- 
cays. This is the reaſon of an appearance very frequent in 
madmen; that they remain whole days and nights, ſome- 
times whole years, in the conſtant repetition of ſome re- 
mark, ſome complaint, or ſong; which having ſtruck pow- 
erfully on their diſordered imagination in the beginning 
of their phrenzy, every repetition reinforces it with new 
ſtrength ; and the hurry of their ſpirits, unreſtrained by the 
curb of reaſon, continues it to the end of their lives. 
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SUCCESSION AND UNIFORMITY, ' 


8 UCCESSION and uniformity of parts are 6 conſtitute 
the artificial infinite. | 1. Swcce/ion; which is requiſite 
that the parts may be continued ſo long and in ſuch a direc- 
W as by their frequent impulſes on the ſenſe to impreſs 
the imagination with an idea of their progreſs beyond their 
actual limits. 2. Uniformity; becauſe if the figures of the 
parts ſhould be changed, the imagination at every change 
finds a check; you are preſented at every alteration with the 
termination of one idea, and the beginning of another; by 
which means it becomes impoſſible to continue that unin- 
terrupted ꝓrogreſſion, which alone can amp on bounded 
objects the character of infinity. lt is in this Kind of ar- 
$ " tificial bays 1 believe, e ought to look for the cauſe why 


* Mr. Addiſon, in the Spectstors concerning the-pleaſures of the- agictatior,/ thinks it 
We eee . 
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a rotund has ſuch a noble effect. For in a rotund, whether 
it be a building or a plantation, you can no where N 
boundary; turn which way you will, the ſame object . 
ſeems to continue, and the imagination has no xeſt. 51 
the parts muſt be uniform, as well as circulariy diſpoſed, to 
give this figure its full force; becauſe any difference, whether 
it be in the difpoſition or in the figure, or even, in, the c- 
Jour of the parts, is highly ꝓrejudidial to the. idea of infinity, 
which every change muſt check and interrupt, at every altę- 
ration commencing a new ſories. On the lame principles af 
ſucceſſion and uniformity, the grand appearance of the an- 
tient heathen temples, which were generally oblong forms, 
with a range of uniferm pillars on every fide, will be eaſily 
accounted for. From the ſame cauſe alſo may be derived 
the grand effect of the aiſles in many of our own old cathe- 
drals. The form of a croſs uſed in ſome churches ſeems to 
me not ſo eligible as the parallelogram of the antients; at 
leaſt, I imagine it is not ſo proper for the qutſide. For ſup- 
Poſing the arms af the croſs every way equal, if you ſtand in 
a direction parallel to anyiof the fide walls, or colonnades, in- 
ſtead of a deception that makes the building more extended 
than it is, you are cut off from a conſiderable part (two 
thirds) of its actual length; and to prevent all poſſibility of 
pProgreſſion, the arms of the Groſs, taking a new direction, 
make a right angle with the beam, and thereby wholly turn 
the imagination from the repetition of the former idea. 
Or ſuppoſe the ſpectator placed where he may take a direct 
view of ſuchſ a building, what will be the conſequence the 
neceſſary conſequence will be, that a good; part of the haſis 
of each angle formed by the interſection of the arms of the 
croſs, muſt: be inevitably loſt; the whole muſt of courſe: aſ- 
ſume a broken unconnected figure; the lights maſt be un- 
gr, here ſtrong, and there weak; . without. that noble 
T 2 | gradation, 
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Sradation, which the perſpective al Ways effects on parts dif- 
| Pole uninterruptedly in a right line. Some or all of theſe 
objections will tie againſt every figure of à croſs, in whatever 
view you take it. I exemplified them in the Greek croſs, 
in which thefe faults appear the moſt ſtrongly z but they ap- 
pear in ſome degree in all ſorts of erbſſes. Indeed there is 
nothing more prejudicial to the grandeur of buildings, than 
to abound in angles; a fault obvious in many; and owing . 
to an inordinate thirſt for variety, — ren it pre- 
owns, is due to leave Wery little true taſte. taff POINT 
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MAGNITUDE IN BUILDING, 
Ti "1 10 1 1812 „288 
N T O the ſublime i in building, create of a dithenſi on ſeems 
| requiſite ; for on a few parts, and thoſe ſmall, the ima- 
| gination cannot riſe to any idea of infinity. No greatneſs in 
the manner can effectually compenſate for the want of pro- 
per dimenſions. There is no danger of drawing men into 
extravagant deſigns by this rule; it carries its own caution 
along with it. Becauſe too great a length in buildings de- 
ſtroys the purpoſe of greatneſs, which it was intended to 
Promote; the perſpective will leſſen it in height as it gains 
in length; and will bring it at laſt to a point; turning the 
whole figure into a ſort of triangle, the pooreſt in its effect 
of almoſt any figure that can be preſented to the eye. I have 
ever obſerved, that colonnades and avenues of trees of a mo- 
derate length, were without compariſon far grander, than 
when they were ſuffered to run to immenſe diſtances. A 
true artiſt ſhould put a generous deceit on the ſpectators, and 
effect the nobleſt deſigus by eaſy methods. Deſigns that are 
| 7 ths & 


* 
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vaſt 


vaſt only. by their dimenſions, are always the ſign of a com- 
mon and low Lai No, work of art can be great, but 
only. A good eye. will fix the medium betwixt an exceſlive 
length or heighth (for the ſame objection lies againſt both), 
and a ſhort or broken quantity; and perhaps it might be aſ- 7 
certained to a tolerable degree of exactneſs, if it was my pur- 
pole to deſcend far into the particulars of any art. 
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INFINITY IN PLEASING OBJECTS. 
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NFINITY, though of another kind, cauſes much of our 
pleaſure in agreeable, as well as of our delight in ſublime 
images. The ſpring is the pleafanteſt of the ſeaſons; and 
the young of moſt animals, though far from being com- 
pletely faſhioned, afford a more agreeable ſenſation than the 
full· grown; becauſe the imagination is entertained with the 
promiſe of ſomething more, and does not acquieſce in the | 
preſent object of the ſenfe. In unfiniſhed ſketches of draw- 
ing, I have often ſeen ſomething which pleaſed me beyond 
the beſt finiſhing ; and this Tbelieve proceeds from the cauſe 
have juſt now EW. N eie $442 Kn 
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4 N OTHER ſource of greatneſs is Di Neuliy. What any 
work ſeems to have required immenſe force and labour 
to effect it, the idea is grand. Stonehenge, neither for c 


Part IV. ft. 4, 5 6. | 
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ng nor ornament; has any thing admirable z but thoſe 
Huge Tade maſſes of ſtone, ſet on end, arid piled each on 
other, turn the "mind on the immenſe force neceffary for 
fea A Wofk. Nay, the rudeneſb of the work increaſes this 
cauſe of 'grandevir, as it excludes the idea of art and contri- 
Fance; for dexterity produces another en nn un 
is teten See Renn e 0 | 
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JAGNIPICENCE: is | likewiſe. a Once of the bid 
| A great profuſion of things, which are ſplendid or va- 
3 luable in themſelves; is magnificent. The ſtarry, heaven, 
though it occurs ſo very frequently to our view, never fails 
to excite an idea of grandeur. This cannot be owing to 
any thing in the ſtars themſelves, ſeparately conſidered. 
The number is certainly the cauſe. The apparent diſorder 
augments the grandeur, for the appearance of care is highly 
contrary to our ideas of magnificence.. Beſides, the ſtars lie 
in ſuch apparent confuſion, as makes it impoſſi ble on ordi- 
nary occaſions to reckon them. This gives them the advan- 
tage of a fort of infinity. In works of art, this kind of 
grandeur, which conſiſts in multitude, is to be very cau- 
\ tiouſly admitted; hecauſe a profufion'of excellent things is 
not to be attained, « or with too much difficulty ; - and becauſe 
in many caſes this ſplendid confuſion would deſtroy all uſe, 
Which ſhould be attended to in "molt of the works of art with 
the greateſt care; beſides it is to be cofifidered, that Unl&s 
you can produce an appearance of infinity by your diſorder, 

i | * 7 you 
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you will have diſorder only without magnificence: There 
are, however, a-ſort of fire - works, and ſome other things, 
that in this way ſucceed well, and are truly grand. There are 
alſo many deſcriptions; in the paets and orators,,which ewe 
their ſublimity to a- richneſs, and profuſion of images, in 
which the mind is ſo dazzled as to make it impoſſſhle to at- 
tend to that exact caherence and agreement of the alluſions, 
which we ſhould require on every other occaſion. I do not 
now remember a more ſtriking example of this, than the 
deſcription. which is e of the king's arm in the 0 8 
Henry the Fourth ; 
Al furniſ#d, all in arms, "$1.1 
All plum'd like oftriches that with the wind 
| -Baited like"eagtes baving lately bathed's "\'/ 0. * M 
A full of ſpirit as the' month of M '' 1 / | 


Ad gorgeous as the ſun in — l eee "i 
Manton as youthful goats, wild as young ones en, 


IJ /qw young Harry with hir beaverign 7 04 
hang ' "Rye OW ST. lite feather'd Mercury; eis 
ne vaulted with ſuch eaſe into bis ſeunt TT 
Ax if | an angel dropped from the c, :: Wicht 
Fo turn and wind a fiery Pegaſus. We et ns: 
bk that excellent book, ſo remarkable for the vividcity 'of 
i deſcriptions, as well as the ſolidity and penetration” of its 
entences, the Wiſdom of the ſon of Sirach, there is 4 note 
panegyric on the high prieſt Simon the ſon of Onfas 3 and i 
is a very fine example of the point before us:? OLA! 

. How was' he honoured in the mid of the Aſs in "7 
Coming - out of the ſandtuary! He was as the morgi 15 "Rar in 
be mid} of a cloud, and as the moon 'at. the full; ar tb lin 
Hinint upon the temple 0 F tbe Moft High,” and as M ne, 


Living 5 Abt in the bright clouds: and as the flower of roſes ] 
7 4” in 
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about." So were all the ons Aaron in Their glory, andthe 
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TAVING cork AR Ne on, Ss 461 Vit 16 ble of 
raifing lens f grbatnels; cd, 80 es mos under 
| Perrin he All colours depend on I Light theres 
fore ought, previouſly to be examined; and with it ts op- 
4 Ay | a N 75 ite, darkneſs. With regard to ght, to make ĩt a tauſe ca- 
Pöl prochueing the dublime, it must be Sttendecd with 
om sirennaſtasces, beſides its hare faculty; off ſhe wing other 
, n 
e  improthen lh the mind, and withouty a, Hu: gmpeaſidn 
. IN exerted on the eye, as it overpawors the ſenſe, 
, . 40:this; 
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1 e | No (0-4 lightning i is certainly productive of grandeur, Which itiowes 
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AD DAU up 
ſition from light to darkneſs, or from darkneſs to light, has 


yet a greater effect. But darkneſs is more productive of 
ſublime ideas than light, Our great” poet was convinced of 
this; and indeed; ſo full was he of this idea, ſo entirely poſ- 
ſeſſed with the power of a well - managed darkneſs, that in 


deſcribing the appearance of the Deity, amidft;thatyprotfu- 


fon of magnificent images which the grandeur af his οννν 
provokes him to pour eat upon every ſide he is fan from 
forgetting the obſcurity n ſurrounds the maſt incom- 


prehenſible of all beings, but 
9000 OO we majgy elenden, h h 
© Cirever bis ithrone:” NUNS "r * 95 . l 
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And what is no leſs remarkable, our autbor had; che hos 
of preſerving this idea, even hen he ſeemed to depart the 
fartheſt from it, when he deſcribes the light and glory which 
flows from the divine preſence; a light he its er 
exceſs is converted imo a ſpecies of darkneſs, i \ gies 


Ts | Dark with exceſſive lipht thy a appear... greet D 0 


ere is an idea not only paetical in an high degree, but 
ſtrictly and -philoſophically juſt. Extreme light, by over- 
comitig the organs of fight, obliterates all objects, fo. as in 
its effect exuciiy to reſenibie darkneſs. After Tooking for 
ſome time at the ſun, two black ſpots, the impreſſion which 
it leaves, ſeem to dance before our eyes. Thus are two 


ideas as oppoſite as can be imagined reconciled in the ex- 


tremes of both; and both in ſpite of their oppoſite nature 
brought to concur in produeing the ſuhlime. And this is 
not the only inſtance wherein the oppoſite extremes operate 
AS. ee e Wee 9 
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Arthite&are, it is worth inquiring, how far this remark 
is applicable to building. I think then, that all edifices cal- 
ctilated to produce an idea of the ſublime, ought rather 0 
be dark and gloomy, and this for two reaſons; the firſt is, 
that darkneſs itſelf on other occaſions is known by expe- 
Tience to have a greater effect on the paſſions than light. 
The ſecond is, that to make an object very ſtriking, we 
ſhould make it as different as poffible from the objects with 
which we have been immediately converſant; when there- 
fore' you enter a building, you cannot paſs into a greater 
light than you had in the open air; to go into one ſome few 
degrees leſs luminous, can make only a trifling change , 
but to make the tranfition thoroughly ftriking, you ought 
to paſs from the greateſt light, to as much darkneſs" as is 
conſiſtent with the uſes of architecture. At night the con- 
trary rule will hold, but for the very ſame reaſon ; and the 
more highly a room is then illuminated, the grander will the 
paſſion be. 
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MONG 3 ſuch as are ſofter choatfal (except per- 
haps a ſtrong red which is chearful) are unfit to ꝓro- 


dase grand images. An * mountain covered with a 
| ſhining 
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ſhining green turf, is nothing, in this reſpect, to one dark 
and gloomy ; the cloudy ſky is more grand than the blue; 
and night more ſublime and ſolemn than day. Therefore 
in hiſtorical painting, a gay or gaudy drapery can never 
have a happy effect: and in buildings, when the higheſt de- 
gree of the ſublime is intended, the materials and ornaments 
ought neither to be white, nor green, nor yellow, nomblue, 
nor of a pale red, nor violet, nor ſpotted, but of ſad and fuſ- 
cous colours, as black, or brown, or deep purple, and the 
like. Much of gilding, moſaics, painting, or ſtatues, con- 
tribute but little to the ſublime. This rule need not be put 
in practice, except where an uniform degree of the moſt 
ſtriking ſublimity is to be produced, and that in every par- 
ticular; for it ought to be obſerved, that this melancholy 
kind of greatneſs, though it be certainly the higheſt, ought 
not to be ſtudied in all ſorts of edifices, where yet grandeur 
muſt be ſtudied; in ſuch caſes the ſublimity muſt be drawn 
from the other ſources; with a ſtrict caution however againſt 
any thing light and riant; as nothing ſo cfiecually 9 
the whole tall of the tublimse; 
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SOUND AND LOUDNESS. | 


PHE eye is not the only organ of ſenſation, by which a 

ſublime paſſion may be produced. Sounds have a 
great power in theſe as in moſt other paſſions. 'I do not 
mean words, becauſe words do not affect ſimply by their 
ſounds, but by means altogether different. Exceſſi ve loud- 
neſs alone-is (ſufficient to overpower the foul, to fuſperid its 
action, and to fill it with terror. The noiſe of vaſt cataracts, 


raging ſtorms, thunder, or artillery, awakes a great and aw- 
U 2 ful 
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ful ſenſation in the mind, though we can obſerve no nicety 
or artiſice in thoſe ſorts of muſic. The ſhouting of multi- 
tudes has a ſimilar effect; and, by the ſole ſtrength of the 
found, ſo amazes and confaunds the imagination, that, in 
this ſtaggering, and hurry of the mind, the beſt eſtabliſhed 
tempers can ſcarcely forbear being borne down, and joining 
inthe.common n re common 3 —_ n [ 
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A Sudden beginning, or maden ceſſation of nd” of any 
© conſiderable force, has the ſame power. The attention 

| is rouſed by this; and the faculties driven forward, as it 
were, on their guard. Whatever either in ſights or ſounds 
makes the tranſition from one extreme to the other eaſy, 
cauſes no terror, and conſequently can be no cauſe of great- 
neſs. In every thing ſudden and unexpected, we are apt to 
ſtart; that is, we have a perception of danger, and our na- 
ture rouſes us to guard againſt it. It may be obſerved that 
a ſingle ſound of ſome ſtrength, though but of ſhort dura- 
tion, if repeated after intervals, has a grand effect. Few 
things are more awful than the ſtriking of a great clock, 
when the ſilence of the night prevents the attention from 
being too much diſſipated. The ſame may be ſaid of a ſingle 
ſtroke on a drum, repeated with pauſes; and of the ſucceſ- 
five firing of cannon at a diſtance. All the effects men- 
tioned itt this fret have cauſes muy __ ante! 46 
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in ſome reſpects oppoſite to that juſt mentioned, is pro- 
ductive of the ſublime. It is worth while to examine this 
a little. The fact itſelf muſt be determined by every man's 
own experience and reflection. I have already obſerved, 
that * night increaſes our terror, more perhaps than any 
thing elſe; it is our nature, when, we do not know what 
may happen to us, to fear the worſt that can happen; and 
hence it is, that uncertainty is ſo terrible, that we often ſeek 
to be rid of it, at the hazard of a certain miſchief,” Now, 


_ fearful anxiety concerning their cauſes, that no light, or 


an uncertain light, does concerning the objects that ſur- 
round us. NASD 


n tus. 

| Aale per NY ns 1 Ju ice 3 | 
Eft iter in Hyuuis.— g 5» A} a £1t3 is 
—— A faint ſhadow of uncertain light, KAN 
Like as a lamp, whoſe life abtb fate away ; 
Or as the moon clothed with cloudy tight © 


Dotb bew to bim who walks in 1 fear and ahi valeur 1 
SvpxxsER. 


But a light now appearing. ay now leaving us, and ſo of 
and on, is even more terrible than total darkneſs : and a ſort 
of uncertain, ſounds. are, when the. neceilary, diſpalitions 
Gp more dee than a total ſilence. 
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TH E CRIES OF ANIMALS, 


Sver H ſounds as imitate the natural aalttae's voices of 

men, or any animals in pain or danger, are capable of 
conveying great ideas; unleſs it be the well-known voice of 
ſome creature, on which we are uſed to look with contempt. 
The angry tones of wild beaſts are equally W ur, of 11 
A great and awful ſenſation. tain) th 
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Pine exaudiri gemitus, jraque leonum 
Vincla recuſantum, et.ſera ſub note rudentum ; 

Setigerique ſues, atque in praſepibus urs e 
Sævire; et forme mag norum ululare luporum. 


It might ſeem that theſe modulations of ſound carry ſome 
connection with the nature of the things they repreſent, 
and are not merely arbitrary; becauſe the natural cries of 
all animals, even of thoſe animals with whom we have not 
been acquainted, never fail to make themſelves ſufficiently 
underſtood; this cannot be ſaid of language. The modifi- 
cations of ſound, which may be productive of the ſublime, 
are almoſt infinite. Thoſe I have mentioned, are only a 
few inſtances to FRE on hat n rad are all 
built. | 3 


8 E C T. XXI. 
SMELL AND TASTE. BITTERS AND STENCHES. 


51587 f, E <5 11 1 

For EL LS and Taſer, 1005 ſome ſhare too in ideas of 
greatneſs; but it is a ſmall one, weak in its nature, 
and confined in its operations. I ſhall only obſerve, that 
no 
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no ſmells or taſtes can produce a grand ſenſation, except 
exceſſive bitters, and intolerable ſtenches. It is true, that 
theſe affections of the ſmell and taſte, when they are in 
their full force, and lean directly upon the ſenſory, are 
ſimply painful, and accompanied with no fort of delight; 
but when they are moderated, as in a deſcription or narra- 
tive, they become ſources of the ſublime, as genuine as as any 
other, and upon the very ſame principle of a moderated 
ain. « A” cup of bitterneſs ;” 40 to drain the bitter cuj 751 
« fortune; the bitter apples of Sodom ; pl theſe ar | 
ideas ſuitable to a ſublime deſcription. Nor is this ante 
of Virgil without ſublimity, where the ſtench of the vapour 
in Albunea conſpires ſo happily with the ſacred horror and 
gloomineſs of that prophetic foreſt: | 


©. 


At rex ſolicitus monſtris oracula Fauni | 

Fatidici genitoris adit, Iucoſque [ub alta 

Conſulit Albuneag nemorum quæ maxima ſacro 
Fonte Jonas; - moe — opaca Mephitim. 


In the ſixth 1 and in a very fublime deſcription, the 
poiſonous exhalation of Acheron is not forgot, nor does it 
at all POS, with, the ae images; amongſt n it is 
introduced: vill} | A S668D)-4 22 


d ates fuit, vet ian Bias "oy 

Serien, tuta lacu nigro, temoriimque tenebris 
uam ſuper baud ulle poterant impune volantes ate 
Tendere iter pennis, talis ſeſe halitus atris 

Faucibus effundens ſupera ad convexa ferebat. 


1 have added theſe examples, becauſe ſome friends; for 
whoſe judgment I have great deference, were of opinion, 
ane if _ ſentiment ſtood Oy by itſelf, it Wer be 

ſubject, 
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1 bjed, at firſt view, to burleſque and ridtcule; but this 
imagine would prineiauy ariſe from confidering the bit- 
terneſs and ſtench i in company "With mean and contemptibte 
ideas, with which it muſt be one they are often "United; 
ſuch an union degrades the ſublime in all other ian 
as well as in thoſe. But it is one of the teſts by which the 
ſublimity of an image is to be tried, not whether it becomes 
mean when aſſociated with mean ideas; but Whether, 
when united with images of an allowed enz the whole 
compoſition is ſupported with dignity, Things which are 
terrible are always great; but when things poſſeſs diſagree- 
able qualities, or ſuch as have indeed ſome degree of dan- 
ger, but of a danger eaſily overcome, they are merely « odi bote, 
as toads and ſpiders. 


S E C T. XXII. 
FEELIN G. PAIN, 


O F Feeling, little more can be ſaid than that the idea of 

bodily pain, in all the modes and degrees of labour, pain, 
anguiſh, torment, is productive of the ſublime; and no- 
thing elſe in this ſenſe can produce it. I need not give here 
any freſh inſtances, as thoſe given in the former ſections 
abundantly illuſtrate a remark ; that in reality wants only 
an attention to nature, to be made by every body. 


- Having thus run through the cauſes of the ſublime with 
reference to all the ſenſes, my firſt obſervation (ſect. 7.) will 
be found very nearly true; that the ſublime is an idea be- 


longing to ſelf-preſervation ; that it is therefore one of the 
moſt 
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| re eee ENQUIRY. 
| | 2 INTO THE | 2 


GIN OF. OUR IDEAS 


or THE 


SUBLIME AND BEAUTIFUL: 


* 


i 


1 BEAUTY. 


T is my deſign to conſider beauty as diſtinguiſhed from 
the ſublime; and, in the courſe of the enquiry, to examine 
how far it is conſiſtent with it. But previous to this, we 
muſt take a ſhort review of the opinions already entertained 
of this quality ; which I think are hardly to be reduced to 
any fixed principles; becauſe men are uſed to talk of beauty 
in a figurative manner, that is to ſay, in a manner extremely 
uncertain, and indeterminate, , By beauty I mean that qua- 
lity, or-thoſe qualities in bodies, by which they cauſe love, or 
{ome paſſion ſimilar to it. I confine this definition to the 
merely ſenſible qualities of things, for the ſake of preſerving 
the utmoſt ſimplicity in a ſubject which muſt always diſtract 
us, whenever we take in thoſe various cauſes of ſympathy 

| X 2 which 
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which attach us to any perſons or things from ſecondary 
conſiderations, and not from the direct force which they 
' have merely on being viewed. I likewiſe diſtinguiſ love, 
by which F nel" ict Ait Kiew eh ier es the mind 
upon contemplating any thing beautiful, of whatſoever na- 
ture it may be, from deſire or luſt; which is an energy of 
the mind, that hurries us on to the poſſeſſion of certain ob- 
jects, that do not affect us as they are beautiful, but by 
means altogether different. We ſhall have a ſtrong deſire 
for a woman of no remarkable beauty; whilſt the greateſt 
beauty in men, or in other animals, though it cauſes love, 
yet excites nothing at all of deſire. Which ſhews that 
beauty, and the paſſion cauſed by beauty, which 1 call love, 
is different from deſire, though defire may ſometimes ope- 
rate along with it; but it is to this latter that we muſt attri- 
bute thoſe violent and tempeſtuous paſſions, and the conſe- 
quent emotions of the body which attend what is called love 
in ſome of its ordinary acceptations, and not to the effects of 


beauty merely as it is ſuch, 


; " ' 
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Bravrv hath wifually been Cai to conſiſt in certain 

proportions of parts. On conſidering the matter, I 
have great reaſon to doubt, whether beauty be at all an 
idea belonging to proportion. Proportion relates almoſt 
wholly to convenience; as every” idea of ry ſeems to 
do; and it muſt therefore be conſidered as a creature of 


the underſtanding, FORE than a primary cauſe acting on 
0 q | the 
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the ſenſes. and imagination. It is not, by, the force of; 8 
— and enquiry that we find, any object to 5 Aut 
ful; beauty, demands, no aſſiſtance from gur r e 
even the will is unconcernedʒ the appearance of "beauty 25 | 
elfectually cauſes ſome degree of love in us, as the applica- 
tion of ice: or fire produces the ideas of heat or "cold, 1 
gain ſomething like a ſatisfactory concluſion in this point, © | 
were well to examine, what proportion, is ; ſince ſeyeral who 
make uſe. of that word, do not always ſeem to underſtan, 
very clearly the force of the term, nor to have very diſtinct 
ideas concerning the thing itſelf. Proportion is the meaſure 
of relative quantity. Since all quantity is diviſible, it is evi- 
dent that every diſtinct part into which any quantity is di- 
vided, muſt bear ſome relation to the other parts, or to the 
whole. Theſe relations give an origin to the idea of propor- 
tion. They are diſcovered by menſuration, and they are the 
objects of mathematical enquiry. But whether any part of 
any determinate quantity be a fourth, or a fifth, or a ſixth, 
or a moiety of the whole; or whether it be of equal length 
with any other part, or double its length, or but one half, is 
a matter merely indifferent to the mind; it ſtands neuter in 
the queſtion: and it is from this abſolute indifference and 
tranquillity of the mind, that mathematical ſpeculations de- 
rive ſome of their moſt conſiderable advantages; becauſe 
there is nothing to intereſt the imagination; becauſe the 
judgment fits free and unbiaſſed to examine the point. All 
proportions, every arrangement of quantity is alike to the 
underſtanding, becauſe the ſame truths reſult to it from all; 
from greater, from leſſer, from equality and inequality, 
But ſurely beauty is no idea belonging to menſuration-3 nor 
has it any thing to do with calculation and geometry. If it 
had, we might then point out ſome certain meaſures which 
we cmd dente beautiful, gane as ſimply conſi- 


dered, 
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dere or as related to others; and we could call im thoſe na- 
tural objects, for whoſe beauty we have no voucher but the 
ſenſe, to this Happy ſtandurdz and conſirm the voice off ou, 
paſſions by the determination of our reaſon; But ſincewe 
Have not this help, let us ſee whether proportion can in any 
ſenſe be conſidered as the cauſe of beauty, as hath been ſo 

generally, and by ſome ſo confidently affirmed. If propor- 
tion be one of the conſtituents of beauty; it muſt derive that 
power either from ſome natural properties inherent in cer- 
tain meaſures, which operate mechanically; from the opera- 
tion of cuſtom; or from the fitneſs which ſome meaſures 
have to anſwer ſome particular ends of conveniency. Our 
buſineſs therefore is to enquire, whether the parts of thoſe 
objects, which are found beautiful in the vegetable or animal 
Kingdoms, are conſtantly ſo formed according to ſuch certain 
meaſures, as may ſerve to ſatisfy us that their beauty reſults 
from thoſe meaſures on the principle of a natural mechanical 
cauſe; or from cuſtom; or, in fine, from their fitneſs for any 
deferminate purpoſes. I intend to examine this point undey 
each of theſe heads in their order. But before I proceed 
further, I hope it will not be thought amiſs, if I lay down 
the rules which governed me in this enquiry, and which 
have miſled me in it, if T have gone aſtray. 1. If two bodies 
produce the ſame or a ſimilar effect on the mind, and on ex- 
amination they are found to agree in ſome of their properties, 
and to differ in others; the common effect is to be attributed 
to the properties in which they agree, and not to thoſe in 
which they differ. 2. Not to account for the effect of a na- 


tural object from the effect of an artificial object. 3. Not to 


account for the effect of any natural object from a concluſion 


_ of our reaſon concerning its uſes, if a natural cauſe may be 


aſſigned. 4. Not to admit any determinate quantity, or any 
men of quantity, as the cauſe of a certain effect; if the 
; effect 
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effect is produced: by different or oppoſite! meaſures: and re- 
lations 4 or if theſe: meaſures and relations may exiſt, | and 
yet the effect, may not be produced. Theſe are the rules | 
which I have chiefly followed, whilſt I examined into the / 
power of proportion conſidered as a natural cauſe; and theſe, 
if he thinks them juſt, I requeſt the reader to carry with 
him throughout the following diſcuſſion ; whilſt, we enquire 
in the firſt place, in what things we find this quality, of 
beauty; next, to ſee whether in theſe we can find; any aſ- 
ſignable proportions, in ſuch a manner as ought to convince 
us that our idea of beauty reſults from them. We ſhall con- 
ſider this pleaſing power, as it appears in vegetables, in the 
inferior animals, and in man. Turning our eyes to the ve- 
getable creation, we find nothing there ſo beautiful as flow- 
ers; but flowers are almoſt of every ſort of ſhape, and of 
every ſort of diſpoſition; they are turned and faſhioned 
into an infinite variety of forms; and from theſe forms bo- 
taniſts have given them their names, which are almoſt as 

various. What proportion do we difcover between the ſtalks 
and the leaves of flowers, or between the leaves and the 
piſtils? How does the ſlender ſtalk of the roſe agree with 
the bulky head under which it bends? but the roſe is a 
beautiful flower; and can we undertake to ſay that it does 
not owe a great deal of its beauty even to that diſproportion 2 
_ the roſe is a large flower, yet it grows upon a {mall ſhrub; 
the flower of the apple is very ſmall, and grows upon a large 
tree; yet the roſe and the apple bloſſom are both beautiful, 
and the plants that bear them are moſt engagingly attired, 
notwithſtanding this diſproportion. What by general con- 
ſent is allowed to be a more beautiful object than an orange 
tune, Houriſhing at once with its leaves, its bloſſoms, and its 
fruit? but it is in vain that we ſearch here for any propor- 


2 between the height, the breadth, or any thing elſe con- 
Ni X | cerning 
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cerning, the dimenſions, of the Whale, or concerning, 
relation, of the particular parts to each other. I. grant that 
we may obſerxe. in many flowers, ſomething, of a regular 
figure, and of a. methodical diſpoſition af the leaves. Ahe 
roſe has ſuch a figure and ſuch a diſpoſition of its petals; but 
in an oblique view, when this figure is in a good meaſure 
loſt, and the order of the leaves confounded, it yet retains 
its beauty; the roſe, is even more beautiful before it is full 
blown; and the bud, before this exact figure is formed; 
and this is not the only inſtance wherein method and exact - 
neſs, the ſoul of proportion, are found rather prej judicial 
than ſerviceable to the cauſe ai brauty<.; ae i 
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. ' PROPORTION vor THE CAUSE or BEAUTY IN ANIMALS... 
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THAT proportion has but a mal thare | 10 the fo rmatton 
of beauty, is full as evident among animals. Here 
the greateſt variety. of ſhapes, and difpoſit tions of 1 arts, "Ar 
well fitted to excite this idea. The ſwan, confefſedly a beau- 
riful bird, has a neck longer than the reſt of his body an 
but a very ſhort tail; is this a beautiful Proportion ? we mu 
allow that it is. But then what ſhall we fay to the peacock, 
who has comparatively but a ſhort neck, with 4 tail 16h diger 
than the neck and the reſt of the body taken together? 4. 
many birds are there that vary infinitely from each of theſe 
- ſtandards, and from every other Which you can fix, with 
proportions different, and often diteckiy oppoſite. to ech 
other! and yet Any of theſe birds are extremely beautiful ; 
when upon conſidering them we find nothing in any one 


Bob that e mien determine us, & priori, to ſay what ini ut 
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ought to be, nor ĩtideed to gueſs ary chilly ab Bur then; but 
what experitnce inight ſfie w to ve füll of Up Präntenbttr W 
miſtake. © And with"Fegard-to-the'coldurs'gither bf Vifds or 
flowers, for'there is ſomthing fimilar iti theory of 
both, whether they are con fidered in their extenftoh or gra-. 
dation; there is nothing of proportion to be obſerveil. Some 
are of but one ſingle colour; others have all the colours of 
the rainbow; ſome are of the primary colours, others are of 
the mixt; in ſhort, an attentive obſerver may ſbon conclude: 
that there is as little of proportion in the colouring as in the. 
ſhapes of theſe objects. Turn next to beaſts; examine the 
head of a beautiful horſe; find what proportion that bears to 
his body, and to his limbs, and what relations theſe have to 
each other; and when you have ſettled theſe proportions as a 
{ſtandard of beauty, then take a dog or cat, or any other animal, 
and examine how far the ſame proportions between their heads 
and their necks, between thoſe and the body, and ſo on, are 
found to hold; I think we may ſafely ſay, that they differ 
eyery ſpecies, yet that there are individuals found in a 90 wn 
many ſpecies ſo differing, that have a very ſtriking beauty. 
Now, if it be allowed that very different, and even contrary, 
forms and diſpoſitions are conſiſtent with beauty, it amounts 
believe to a conceſſion, that no certain meaſures operating 
from a natural ptinciple, are neceſſary to CUNT n. at 1 
by far as * e ee, e, of perf 
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17 — ure lem parts of the human body, that are oh- 
ſerved to hold certain proportions to each other; but 
before it can be proved, that the efficient cauſe of beauty 
Vatcl, > & lies 
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lies in theſe; it muſt be ſlie wn, that wherever theſe are found! 
act, the perſon to whom they belong is beautiful: I mean 
i the effect produced! om the view, either of any member 
| Bitinaly conſidered, or of the hole body together: It muſt 
belikewiſe/ſhewn; that theſe parts ſtand in ſuch a relation to 
each other, that the oopariſom between them may be eaſily 
made, and that the affectiom of the mind may naturally re- 
fult from it. For my part, I have at ſeveral times very care - 
fully Exatnined many of thoſe proportions, and found them 
Hold very nearly, or altogether alike in many ſubjects, vrhich 
were not only very different from one another, but where 
one has been very beautiful, and the other very remote from 
4 beauty. Wich regard to the parts which are found ſo pro- 
portioned;. they are often ſo remote from each other, in 
fituation, nature, and office, that I cannot ſee how they 
almit of any compariſqu, nor conſequently how any effect 
ewing to proportion can reſult from them. Tbe neck, ſay 
they, in beautiful bodies, ſhould meaſure with the calf of the 
leg; it ſhould likewiſe be twice the circumference of the wriſt; 
And an infinity of obſervations of this kind are to be found in 
the writings and converſations of many. But hat relation has 
the calf of the leg to the neck; or either of theſe parts to the 


wriſt?ꝰ Theft proportions are certainly to be found in hand- 
ſome bodies. They are as- certainly in ugly ones; as any 
who will take the pains to try may find. Nay, I do not know 
but they may be leaſt perfect in ſome of the moſt beautiful. 
You may aſſign any proportions you pleaſe to every part of 
the human body; and I undertake” that a painter ſhall Teli- 
giouſiy lobferve* them all, and notwithſtandiag produte, if 
he pleaſes, a very ugly figure. - Thedame painten ſnall con- 
ſerably deviate from theſe proportions; and produce a very 
beautifut one. Aud indeed it may be obſerved in the maſter- 
EA. 1 2 ö (4 [ ww r 5 ; 
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differ very widely from che proportions of others, in parts 
very conſpicuous,” amd of great conHderstien; and thar 


they differ no leſs fromthe proportions we find in 
men, of foritis-extremely/fRriking and agreeable. - And after 
all, how are the partizans f proportional beauty agreed 
amongſt themſelves about the proportions of the human 
body! ſome held it to be Teven heads 3 ſome make it eight; = 
vhilſt others extend it even to ten avaſt difference in Tack 

a ſmall number of diviſions ! Others take other methods * 
eſtimating the proportions, and al with equal ſucceſs. But 
are theſe proportions exactly the ſame in all handſome men? 
or are they at all the proportions: found in beautiful emen? 
nobody will ſay that they are; yet both ſexes are vn 
doubteMy capable of beaury, and the female of the;greateſt; 
which advantage I believe will hardly be attributed to the 
ſaperior exactneſs of ieh the fair ſex. Let ds 
reſt a moment on this point; and conſider how müch dif- 
ference there is between the meaſures that prevail in man 
ſinilar parts of the body, in the two ſexes of this ſigle ſperieb 
only. If you aſſigi any determinate proportions to the linibs 
of a man, and if you limit human beauty to theſe proportions, 
when you find a woman who differs in the make und mea- 
ſures of almoſt every part, you muſt conclude her net to be 
beautiful, in ſpite of the ſuggeſtions of your imagination; or, 
in obedience to your imagination, you muſt renounce your 
rules; you muſt lay by the ſcale and compaſs, and look ont 
for ſome other cauſe of beauty. For if beauty be attached 
to certain meaſures which operate from a principle in nate, 
why ſhould ſirmilar parts with different meaſures of propor- 
tion be fbund to have beauty, and this too in the very. 
ſpecies ?) but to open our view a little it is worth. « 


og, 


that almoſt all animals have parts of very much the ſame nx- 
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Body, feet, 8 * ad. ny mouth; yet Providence, to 


provide. in the beſt manner for their ſeveral wants, and to diſ- 
_  - playtheriches of his wiſdom and goodneſs in his creatipn, has 


- worked out of theſe fe and ſimilar organs, and members, a 
diverſity hardly ſhort of infinite in their diſpofition, meaſures, 


and relation. But, as we have before obſerved, amidſt this 
infinite diverſity, one particular is common to many ſpecies; 
ſeveral of the individuals which compoſe them are capable 
of affecting us with a ſenſe of lovelineſs; and whilſt they 
agree in producing this effect, they differ extremely in the 
relative meaſures of thoſe parts which have produced it. 


Theſe conſiderations were ſufficient to induce me to reject 


the notion of any particular proportions that operated by 


nature to produce a pleaſing effect; but thoſe who will agree 


with me with regard to a particular proportion, are ſtrongly 


prepoſſeſſed in favour of one more indefinite. They ima- 
gine, that although beauty in general is annexed to no cer- 
tain meaſures common to the ſeveral kinds of Pleaſing 
Plants and animals; yet that there is a certain proportion 
in each ſpecies abſolutely. eſſential to the beauty of that par- 
ticular kind. If we conſider the animal world in, general, 
We: find beauty confuged to no certain meaſures; but as ſome 


each peculiar elaſs of animals, it muſt of neceſſity be, that 
the: beautiful in each kind will be found in the meaſures 


and: proportions of that kind; for otherwiſe it would de- 
viate from its proper ſpecies, and become in ſome ſort mon- 
ſtrous: 20 however, no ſpecies is ſo ſtrictly unden to any 


my © * 


ene ur individuals; and as it has been wen of the. | 


human; ſo it may be'ſhewn of the brute kinds, that beauty 
is found indifferently in all the proportions which each. kind 
nenen qittivig it its. common form ; and it is this 

„ S011: idea 
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idea of a a common 50 that makes the proportion eie 
at all 158 gardech ot. the operation of any natural cauſe; 
indee ele 0 eration, Will make it appear, that! it is 
not me but manner, that creates all the beauty which 
belongs to ape. What light do we borrowm from theſe. 
boaſted proportions, when we ſtudy ornamental deſigu ? It 
ſeems amazing to Lig that artiſts, if they were as well con- 
vinced as they pretend to de, that proportion is a principal 
cauſe of beauty, have not by them at all times accurate mea» 
. furements of all forts of beautiful animals to help them to 
proper proportions, when they would contrive any thing 
elegant, eſpecially as they frequently aſſert, that it is from 
an obſervation of the beautiful in nature they direct their 
practice. 1 know that it has been ſaid long ſince, and echoed 
backward and forward from one writer to another a thou- 
ſand times, that the proportions of building have been 
taken from thoſe of the human body. To make this forced 
analogy complete, they repreſent a man with his arms raiſed 
and extended at full length, and then deſcribe ai ſort» of 
1 uare, as it is formed by paſſing lines along the extremities 
this ſtrange figure. But it appears very clearly to me; 
mat the human figure. never ſupplied the architect with 
any of his ideas, For in the. firſt place, men are very rarely 
ſeen in this ſtrained poſture; it is not natural to chm nei 
ther is it at all becoming. Secondly, the view of the human 
figure ſo dispo Ft does not naturally ſuggeſt the idea of a 
ſquare, but rat er of a croſs; as that large ſpace bet waeti 
the 110 and the ground, muſt be filled with;ſomething»be= 
175 can make any body thinꝶ of a ſquare. (,, Thirdly;ſeves- 
buildings are ; by no means of. the, form of that particular 
Glue Which are” notwithſtanding planned, by the beit ar- 
. chitects, and produce an effect altogether as good, and per- 
haps © a. bettet. And. certainly nothing could. be more unac- 
F | countably. 
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counta ably * Wirth, than for : an architet ia 10 1 . F- 
e by the human fight ee 6 hings. ca 

have leſs re ſemblance or 1 7 98 than à "man, and an, 0 

6r-temple : do we need to obſerve, that their purpoſes are 

entirely different? What 1 am apt to ſuſpect 1s this: that 

theſe analogies were deviſed to give. a credit to the works 

of art, by ſhewing a conformity between them and the 

nobleſt works in nature; not that the latter ſer ved at all to 

- ſupply hints for the perfection of the former. And 1 am 

the more fully convinced, that the patrons of proportion 

WES: have transferred their-artificial ideas to nature, and not bor- 
- rowed from thence the proportions they uſe in works of art; 

becauſe in any diſcuſſion of this ſubject they always quit as 

ſoon as poſſible the open field of natural beauties, the ani- 

mal and vegetable Kingdoms, and fortif TON within 

the artificial lines and angles of architecture. For there 15 

in mankind an unfortunate propenſity to make thetnſelves, 

their views, and their works, the meaſure of excellence! 1 

every thing whatſoever. Therefore having obſerved that 

their dwellings were moſt commodious and firm when they 

- were thrown into regular figures, with parts anſwerable to 

each other; they transferred theſe ideas to their gardens; they 

ed their trees into pillars, pyramids, and obeliſks ; they 
ſoon their hedges into ſo many green walls, and faſhioned 
the walks into ſquares, triangles, and other mathematical 
figures, with. exadtneſs and ſymmetry; and they thought, 
If they were not imitating, they were at leaſt improving na- 
ture, and teaching her to know her buſineſs. But nature 
-has/at*laſt-<ſcaped from their diſcipline and their, fetters rj 
.and our 'girdens, if nothing elle, A, we begin to 160 
that mathematical ideas are not the true meaſures of beauty. 
Andi ſurely they are full as little ſo in the animal, As. the 
vegetable n For is it not extraordinary, that in theſe 
fine 
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fine deſcriptive, pieces, theſe innumerable ades and elegies 
which are in the mouths of all the world, and many of 
which: haye' been the entertainment of 88s, th: at in theſe 
pieces which deſctibe love” with”: ſuch 1100 Mes 17 55 4 
and repreſent its object. i in, ſuch an ace 157 of” 

not one word is faid of proportion, if it be, what forme 1 75 
it is, the principal component of 1. ; whilſt at the fame 
time, ſeveral other qualities are very frequentiy and warmly > 
mentioned? But if Proportion has nat this power, it may 
appear odd how, men came originally to be ſo prepoſſeſſed in 
its favour. It aroſe, I imagine, from the fondneſs 1 have - 
juſt mentioned, which men, bear ſo remarkably to their own. 
works and; notions; it aroſe from falſe reaſonings on the 
effects of the cuſtomary figure « of animals; it aroſe from the 
Platonic theory of fitneſs and, aptitude, For which reaſon, . 
in the next ſection, I mall conſider the effects of cuſtom 1 in 
the figure of animals; and afterwards the idea of fitneſs: 
ſince if proportion does not qperate by a natural power at- 
tending ſome meaſures, it. muſt be either by, e, or THR: 
es Of ENTS ali 9 RETRY: ee AE 2h AA ATE. 
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63 I am not Wittke a 0 deal of the prejüdice in. 

favour: of proportion has ariſen, not ſo much from the 
obſervation, of any certain meaſures: found in beautiful bo- 
dies, as from a wrong idea of the relation which defotmity 
| bears to. beauty, to which it bas been conſidered as the gp. 
Pies on this 8 it was concluded, that where hy. 
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neceſlarily be introduced. This 1 believe is a miſtake. For 
deformity is oppoſed not to beauty, but to the complete, com- 
mon form. If one of the legs of a man be found ſhorter 
than the other, the man is deformed ; ; becauſe there is ſfome- 
thing wanting to complete the whole idea we form of a 
man; and this has the ſame effect in natural faults, as maim- 
ing and mutilation produce from accidents. So if the back 
be humped, the man is deformed; becauſe his back has an 
unuſual figure, and What carries with it the idea of ſome diſ- 
eaſe or misfortune; ſo if a man's neck be conſiderably longer 
or ſhorter than uſual, we ſay he is deformed in that Part, 
| becauſe men are not commonly made in that: manner: © But 
ſurely every hour's experience may convince us; that 4 man 
may have his legs of an equal length, and reſembling each 
other in all reſpects, and his neck of a juſt ſize, and his back 
quite ſtrait, without having at the ſame time the leaſt per- 
ceivable beauty. Indeed beauty is ſo far from belonging to 
the idea of cuſtom, that in reality what affects us in that 
manner is extremely rare and uncommon. The beautiful 
ſtrikes us as much by its novelty as the de formed itſelf.” It 
is thus in thoſe ſpecies. of animals with which we are ac- 
quainted; and if one of a new ſpecies were repreſented, we 
ſhould by no means wait until cuſtom had ſettled an idea of 
proportion, before we decided concerning its beauty or ug- 
linefs : which ſhews that the general idea of beauty can be 
no more owing to cuſtomary. than to natural proportion. 
Deformity ariſes from the want of the common proportions; 
but the neceſſary reſult of their exiſtence in any object is 
not beauty. If we ſuppoſe proportion in natural things to 
de relative to cuſtom and uſe, the nature of uſe and cuſtom 
will ſhew, that beauty, which is a poſitive and powerful qua- 
ty, cannot reſult from it. We are ſo wonderfully formed, 
N whilſt we are creatures vehemently deſirous of novelty, 
we 
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we are as ſtrongly attached to habit and cuſtom. Bur it is 
the nature of things which hold us by cuſtom, to affect us 
very little whilſt we are in poſſeſſion of them, but ſtrongly 
when they are abſent. I remember to have frequented a 
certain place, every day for a long time together; and I may 
truly ſay, that ſo far from finding pleaſure in it, I Was af- 
feed with a ſort of. wearineſs and diſguſt; I came, I went, 
I returned without pleaſure; yet if by any means I paſſed 
by the uſual time of my going thither, I was remarkablyun- 
eaſy, and was not quiet till I had get into my old track. 
They who uſe ſnuff, take it almoſt without being ſenſible 
that they take it, and the acute ſenſe of ſmell is deadened, 
ſo as to feel hardly any thing from ſo ſharp a ſtimulus; yet 
deprive the ſnuff-taker of his box, and he is the moſt uneaſy 
mortal in the world. Indeed ſo far are uſe and habit from 
being cauſes of pleaſure, merely as ſuch, that the effect of 
conſtant uſe is to make all things of whatever Kind entirely 
unaffecting. For as uſe at laſt takes off the painful effect 
of many things, it reduces the pleaſurable effect of others in 
the ſame nanner, and brings both to à fort of mediocrity 
and indifference. Very juſtly is uſe called a ſetond nature; 
and our natural and common ſtate is otic of abſolute indiffer- 
ence, equally prepared for pain or pleaſure. But When we 
are thrown out of this ſtate, or deprived of any thing requi- 
ſite to maintain us in it; when this chance does not happen 
by pleaſure from mn mechanical cauſe, we are always 
hurt. It is fo with the ſecond riature, cuſtoro; in all things 
which relate to it. Thus the want of the uſual proportions 
in men and other animals is ſure to difguſt, though their 
preſence is by no means any cauſe of real pleafure. It is 
true, that the proportions laid down as cauſes of beauty in 
the human body, are frequently found in beautiful ones, 
| becauſe they are generally found in all mankind; but if it 
Vo. 2 can 
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miry but at and as it proceeds from cauſes oppoſite to 
thoſe oſ poſitive beauty, we cannot conkider it until we o e 
do treat af chat. Between beauty and aglineſs there is 3 
ſort of (mediocrity, in which the affigned proportions are 
moſt commonly: found; but this has no effect upon the 


can ſbe ſhewn too, A and 


that baauty, frequently exiſts without them, and that this 
beauty; here it exiſts, always can be aſſigned to other Jeſs 
equi vocal cauſes, it wilł naturaliy lead us to conclude, that 
Proportion and beauty are not ideas of the ſame nature. 


The true oppoſite to beauty is not diſpreportion or defor- 
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is faid that the idez ofutitys ar of 3 pet's bei b 
adapted to anſwer its end, is the cauſe of benuty, or in- 


17 


dG.eed beauty itſelf, If it were not for this opinion, it had 


been impoſſible, for he doctrine of proportion to have held 
its ground yery long; the world would be ſoon weary of 
hearing of meaſures which, velated to nothing, either of a 
natural principle, or of. a fitneſs to anſwer ſome end; the 
idea which mankind moſt commonly, conceive of: propor- 
tion, is the ſuitableneſs of means to certain ends, and, where 
this is not the queſtion, very ſfeidom trouble, themalyes 


about the effect of different meaſures of. things. Therefore 
it was necellary for this theory to inſiſt, that not oply. antifir | 


cial, but natural. objects too their beauty, from he fitnaſo 
of the parts for their ſeveral purpaſes. But in framimg this 
9 . am enn IONOES: was dot fuß- 

cientiy 
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acm \confulted;:; For, on eee ee e ene 
ſnout of a fine, with its tout cartflage at the end we 
little ſunk eyes, and the whole make of the Head, b Wen 
adapted to its offices: of digglug and rboting would beer. 
tremely beautiful. The great bag hanging to the bill f 
pelican, a thing highly uſeful toꝰthis animal, would de He- 
wiſe as beautiful in our eyes; The {6 well ſe⸗ 
cured againſt all aſſatilts by his prickly hide; and the r- 
cupine with hisraiflile/quills; would be thett' cond Erd it 
creatures of no ſmall elegance. There att few aflltnats 
whoſe parts are better ntrĩ ved than thoſe of a Motikey; he 
has the hands of a man, joined to the ſpringy Timbs of 4 
beaſt; he is admirably calculated for running, Naping, grap- 
pling, and climbing; and yet there are few animals wHich' 
ſeem to have leſs beguty inthe eyes of all mankind. I need 
fay little on the trunk of he elephant, of ſuch varidus ue 
fulneſs, and-which: is ſb far from contributing to his beaüty. 
How well fitted is the wolf for runnitis 180 Kaping!' LE | 
admirably: is ths: lion arthed rape düt wil 

therefore call the elephant; the wolf, und tlie 158 U 
ful animals? 1 believe nobody: win think he fort c 
man's legs ſo welt adapted w'rutming; as thife of af home, 
a dag, a deer, and ſeverit other'brvatures> at Leaſt they a 
not thait/appearince:: yet, I'belivve, 4 ane Bodo op damen 
leg will be allowed far to"exteut' all rheſt i beauty, ff the' | 
_ fitrieds of pants was wat cbnſtäruted the 100 hhefs 4% tel, 
form, the acctus employment! of thick would' undoubretly | 
much augment it; but this, though ie 18 ſolhetimnes 10 $4 
another principle, is far from being always'the caſe.” 

on che wing is not fo beautiful ud we is perchied? ty of 
there are ſeveral of the domeſtic folvls which CE TUNER he 
to fly, and which. are nothing the le BeH ful on that AC 
contity: yet birde àre ſo” extrernel different i theic form 
83 ; 2 2 from 
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eee eee bwthe 
Pringiple of fitneſt allow them: any thing agreeableꝭ but in 
conſideration of their parts being deſigned forrquite. other 
punpoſes. I neyer in my life chanced to: ſae a Peacock fly 
and yet. before, very long before I caonſidered any aptituue 
in his fon for the aerial life, I was ſtruck withi the: rt reme 
beauty which raiſes ird above many of the beſt flying 
fowls in the world; thoiſhh, for any thing. L faw, lis way 
of living was much. like that of the ſwine, which fed in the 
farm - yard along with him. The ſame may be ſaid of cocks, 
hens, and the like; they are of the flying kind in figure; in 
their manner of moving not very different from men and 
beaſts. To leave thęſe foreign, examples; if beauty in our 
own ſpecies was annexed to uſe, men would be much more 
lovely than women; and ſtrength and agility would be co wn 
ſidered. as. the only. beauties. But to call ſtrength by t 

name of beauty, t to have but one denomination for the quali- 
ties of a Venus and Hereules, ſo totally different in almoſt all 
reſpects, is: ſurely a ſtrange confuſion of ideas, or abuſe: of 
words. The cauſe of this confuſion, I imagine, proceefly 
from our frequently , percewing the parts of the human and 
other, animal bodies to. be at once Sore beautiful, and very 
well. adapted to their. purpoſes ; and we are deceived. hy a 
ſophiſm;: which makes us take that for-a:cauſe which'is only; 
a<6ncomitant : this is the ſophiſm of the fly; who imagined 
he raiſed 2. great duſt, becauſe. he ſtood upon the chariot 
that really alle! it. The ſtomach, the hangs, the liver, as 
well as, other parts, are; incomparably well adapted. to their 
Purpoſes; yet they are far from Maving any, beautx. Again, 
many things, are very beautiful, in which it is ĩmpoſſible to 
diſcern any idea of uſe. And I appeal to the firſt and moſt 
natural feelings of mankind, whether, on beholding a beantis 
ful eye, c or a W nnn leg, any 


act ideas 
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Ideas of their being well fitted for ſeeing} eating or rumrig, 
ever preſent-themaſelves;. What idea of uſe is it itxat flo wers 
excite, the moſt beautiful part of: the vegetable Worid? It 18 
true, that the inſinitely wiſe and good Creator has, of this: 
bounty: frequently joined beauty to thoſe things which he 
has made uſeful to us: but this does not prove that an iden 
of uſe and beauty are the ſame een they are any 
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Wins N Fool uded pro 
rat not he 07% 1 50 intend to fa ay that, i he 

in RAW a 5 Werke of art are the.proper ſphere oft 
| 7 have their ful Aer \ 05 
tor intended that we ould \ 
affected e Des he did not confine the e ; 
his deſign to the languid- and precarious 1 oft ee! 
reaſon; but he ended it with powers and properties 
prevent the underſtanding, and even the will, which fei lg. 
upon the ſenſes and Innagitiation,” captivate; the ſoul: bes fore 
the underſtanding is ready cithet to jo with them, or "to op. 
poſe them. It is by # long deduction and much ſtuch that ve, 
diſcover the adorable wifdom of God in his works: when L 
we diſcover it; the effect is very different, not only i in "the! 
manner of acquiring it, 'bur in its own nature, from. th bt 
which ſtrikes us without any preparation from the ſublime. 


or the beaitifil. How different is the ſatisfattion of n 
anstatt, wh erer me Uſe of the muſcles and f the - 
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Leith, the excellent contrivanes uf the one for the various 
movements of the body, and the wonderful texture of the 


other, at once a general covering, and at once u general 
' outlet as well as inlet; how different is this fror the affer 


tion which poſſeſſes an ordinary man at the Hght of a dehnte 


ſmooth ſkin, and all the other parts ef beauty, which re- 
quire no inveſtigation to be perceived? In the former caſey. 
whilſt we look up to the Maker with admiration aid praiſe, 
the object which cauſes it may be odious and diſtaſteful; the 
latter very often ſo touches us by its power on the imagina- 
tion, that we examine but little into the artifice of its con- 
trivance; and we have need of a ſtrong effort of our reaſon 
to. diſentangle aur minds from the allurements of the object, 
to a conſideration of that wiſdom which invented ſo power- 
of machine. The effect of proportion and fitneſs, at 
| To far as they proceed from a mere conſideration of the 
wy itſelf, produce approbation, the acquieſcence of the 
underſtanding, but not love, nor any paſſion of that ſpecies. 
When we examine the ſtructure of a watch, when we come 
ta know thoroughly the uſe of every part of it, ſatisſied as we 
are with the fitneſs of the whole, we are far enough from 
perceiving any thing like beauty in the watch - work itſelf; 
but let us look on the caſe, the labour of ſome curious artiſt 
in engraving, with little or no idea of uſe, we ſhall have a 
much livelier idea of beauty than we ever could have had 
from the watch itſelf, though the maſter · piece of Graham. 
In beauty, as I ſaid, the effect is previous to any knowledge 
of the uſe; but to judge of proportion, we. muſt know the 
end for which any work is deſigned According to the end, 
tae proportion varies. Thus there is one proportion of a 
tower, another of an houſe; one proportion” of 2 gallery; 
another of an hall, another of a chamber. To judge of the 
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purpoſes: for which they were deſigned. / Good ſenfe and 
experience acting together, find out what is fit to be done in 
every work of art. We are rational creatures, and in all our 
works we ought to regard their end and purpaſe; the grati- 
fication of any paſſion, how, innocent ſoever, ought only to 
be af ſecondary qpnfideration. .. Herein is placed the real 
power of fitneſs and proportion; they operate on the under- 

ſtanding conſidering them, which approves the work and 
acquieſces in it. The paſſions, and the imagination which 
principally raiſes them, have here very little to do- When 
a room appears in its original nakedneſs, bare walls and a 
plain ceiling; let its proportion be ever fo excellent, it pleaſes 
very little; a cold approbation is the utmoſt we can reach; 

a much worſe-proportianed roam with elegant moulding 
and fine feſtoons, glaſſes, and other merely ornamental fur- 
niture, will make the imagination revolt againſt the reaſon; 

it will pleaſe much more than the naked proportion of the 

firſt room, which the underſtanding has ſo much approved, 
as admirably fitted for its purpoſes. What I have here fad; 
and before concerning proportion, is by no means to per- 
fuade people abſurdly to neglect the idea of uſe in the works 

of art. It is only toſhew, that theſe excellent things, beauty 
and proportion, are not the Nr not chat n ſhould 2 
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proportioned, were likewiſe'-conſtantly found beautiful, 
as they certainly are nat; or if they were ſo ſituated, as that 
3. SIG Q 217 1 p a plea- O 
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nature. Beauty in diſtreſs is r moſt affect in beau 
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avpleaſure. might: flow frond the compariſon, which Mey 
Feldor are; or if any aſſignable -proportions/were found, 
eicher in plants or animals, which were always attended with 
cheauty, which never was the caſe; or if, where parts Were 
well adapted to their purpoſes, they were conſtamiy besu- 
tiful, and when no uſe appeared; there was no beauty, which 
is contrary to all experience; we might conclude, that beau- 
ty conſiſted in proportion or utility. But ſince, in all re- 
ſpects, the caſe is quite otherwiſe; we may be ſatisfied that 
beauty does not depend on theſe, wy ie ane what | 
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THER KE 18 nee notion current, pretty 1 
the former; that Perfe&ion as the "conſtituent cau 
Beality. "This opinion has been made to extend * 
ther than to ſenſible objects. But i ig theſe, ſo.far 1s pertec- 
tion, . conſidered as ſuch, from being the cauſe of bea © | 
Lx, 


that this quality, where it is higheſt, in the Ni 
almoſt always carries with it an idea of weakneFz and nd. 
FeMion.' Women are very ſenſible of this: for Which 8 iy 
they learn to liſp, to. totter in their walk,” to count 
weakneſs, and even ſickneſs. In all this they ay ped 


Bluſhing Has Hitele HTefs power; "a nd modeſty in Fe er 
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ousht dhe eee. This is to me-a fafficieut proof, 
it is not the proper qbject of love. Who ever ſaid we 
ougbi to love a fine woman, or even any of theſe beautiful 


animals, Which pleaſe. us? Here to be affected, there, is no 
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on! is tia remark in general leſs a abe dene qua- 
ties of the mind. Thoſe virtues which cauſe admira- 
tion, and are of the ſublimer kind, produce terror rather than 
loye; ſuch as fortivaties juſtice, wiſdom, and the like. Never 
was any man amiable: by force of theſe! qualities. Thoſe 
which engage our hearts, which. impreſs us with-a fatter 
lovelineſs, are the ſofter virtues : gaſineſs of temper; com- 
paſſion, kindneſs, and liberalit V; itheugh certainly thoſe 
latter are of leſs immediate and momentous concern to ſo- 
ciety, and of leſs dignity. But it is for that reaſon that they 
are ſo amiable, The great virtues tum principally on dan- 
gers, puniſhments, and troubles, and are exerciſed, rather in 
preventing the worſt miſchiefs, than in diſpenſing favours; 
and are therefore not lovely, though highly venerable, The 
ſubordinate turn on reliefs, gratifications, and indulgences ; 


and are therefore. more lovely, thongh inferior — 

Thoſe perſons, who, creep into the hearts of, molt people, w 

are choſen. as.t he compagions "of-cheix ſofter hoprs, and their 

reliefs from care and anxiety, are pexer.perſons of ſhining 

qualities nor ſtrong, virtues, It. is rather, the ſoft; green. of 

the Mul PN RIG Wer Faff Es eyes that u dg ith | 
Vor, I. T beholding 
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MAE," 4 tity * 10 fiery rn and ee 
Salt. i. 81 ng cen, targhinds'; in che tHe, 
nit lar lundb. In wr " fer is" Peu pium; i the ot lier 
ES erniciem.” In the latter we have much to! admire; 
mich to reverence, and perhaps ſomething to fear; We re- 
ect him, but we refpect him at a diſtance. The former 
110 77 tus familiar with him; we love him, and he leads us 
iter ke "pleaſes," To Ad things clofer to our fifſt aid 
moſt natural feelings, 1 will add a remark made upon reading 
this ſection by an ingenious friend. The authority of a 
father, ſo uſtful to out-well-being, and ſo juſtly ven 
upon all- accounts, hinders us frbm having that entire love 
for him trat ) e have for our mothers, whete the parental 
authority id alihoft melted down into the mothers fondnefs 
and indulgende. But We generally have great love for 
„in whorn this authotity ii remoyed: a 
fran us, unfl here che weakneſs of age mellbws it into ſome- 
thing: of a feminiiie partiality· Ms; 44>! fe; 1 9795 Ah * 7 N llt 
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'eaflly ſee how far che applicution of beauty ti irrte 
may be made with propriety. The general applicatien uf 
pe quality to virtue; has a ſtrong tendency to confound 
ideas of things; and it Has given riſe to an infinite deal 6f 
gal theory ; ac ine allfixing/ the name of beauty 0 
8 proportion, 


ANMDISSAUAHœœ Wo * 
proportion, congruity, and perfection, as well as to qualities 
of things yet more remote from our natural ideas of it, and 
from one another, has tended to confound our ideas of 
beauty, and left us no ſtandard or rule to judge by, that Was 
not even more uncertain and fallacious than our own fan- 
cies. This looſe and inaccurate manner of ſpeaking, has 
therefore miſled us both in the theory of taſte and of morals ; 
and indwed us to remove the ſcienge of, ee 
cheir proper haſis, (our reaſan, our relations, and aur negpf, 
ſities, ): qoreſt it upen foundations altogether viſi viſionary and 
unſubſeentigd..; 41181 arm ure Ar elmar gig 
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E to er what beauty is not; it ve«: 
mains that we'ſhould-examine, at leaſt with equal utten+ 
tion, itrwhat it really conſiſts, Beuutyis athing much tuo affects 
ing not to depend upon ſorne poſitive qualities. Andꝭ fit it 
is no creature of our reafon, ſimee it ſtrikes us without any re- 
ference to uſe, and even here no uſe at all cun be diſcerned, 
ſince the order and method of nature is generally very differ- 
ent from our meaſures and proportions, we muſt conctude- 
ce beauty is, for the greater part, ſomò qunlity i bees 
acting mechanically w_ the human mind by the interven- 
tion of the ſenſes. We ought therefore to conlidet atten- 
tively in what manner thöſe Tenſible qualleies are d 
in ſuch things as by experience we Rut beautiful, HIC 
exrite in us che paſſion of love or ſome: correſpoadient afp 
feQiongi, ct/195-0t vHo fired Safe bf Ai 
ene on n 211. het 174. r WA 
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jects of love are ſpoken of under diminutive epithets. It is 


tion, qut of our own {pecies, it is the ſmall we 1 a 
to be fond pf little birds, and ſome of the it 
beaſts. A great beautiful thing, 8 a manner f expreſign. 


common. There is a wide difference between admiration 
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1E ribs point that preſents itſeif ti uscia e 
Waminiin any object, is its extent or quantity. And 
what degree of extent prevails in bodies that are held benu- 
tiful, may be gathered from the uſusl manner of expreſſion 
concerning it. I am told that, in moſt languages, ther- 


ſo in all the languages of which I have any knowledge. In 
Greek the v and other diminutive; terms are almoſt al- 
ways the terms of affection and tenderneſs. Theſe diminu- 
tives were commonly added by the Greeks, to the Names C 
perſons withi whom they; /convęrſed onqthe terms of 1 
ihip:and;familiarity..! Though, thei, Romans were -a;Hoppl 
of LER quick and delicate feslings, yet they naturally ſlid 
into, che leſſening termination upon the ſame occaſions,. Apr; 
cientiy in the; Engliſh; language the diminiſhing, Jing, Was; 
added to the names of perſons and things that were the oh-: 
jects of love. Some we retain ſtill, as darling (or little n 
anda. few others. But to this day, in ordinary convęrſation, 
it is ufual to gdd the endearing name of lit 95 y thing 
we love: the French. and Italians make uſe gf theſe affec- 
tionate diminutives even more than we. In the —— organ 


ſcarcely, ever uſed; but that of a great ugly thing, ig very- 


and Ye. The ſublime, Vi is the cauſe of the former, 
it ll ; | always 
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5 dwells IT ths Auer an- 
ſozall ons, and pleafings) iwe ꝗuhmit to hat we admire, hut 
we.loye what ſubmits 40 us; in he caſt we are forted, in 
an vegarę Atattered,: anton plan Jar ſbort, the- 


of the ſablime and the beswtif ul ſtanck: an ta eee 
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think of reconciling em in the ſame fu 5 2 
ſiderably leſſening the effect of the one or the other Upon 
the paſſions. So that, attending to their e de e 
objects are e ang 0 A $ 
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JR next. property conſtantly; obſeryable , Tn; ich 9 Wert, 

is St0zþneſd 5s, & avality fo effential to beauty; that; | 
do not now. recolle@t/any thing beautifut/char-is pot fagpth. 
In trees and flowgrs,; finpotls leaves are, .beautifiut; en 
apes pf <antl in gardens 3, ſyacorh fixeams in qhe landſcape; 
ſraparh.coats,of| Hinds and I beauties + 1 85 
women, {mooth ſkins; and in feveral:{ ares . 19 | 


furgiture, {inoorh, ang poliſhed: ſurfaces. & very 6 der. 
able part of the effect of hgauty,is owing, te ch 1 
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vr as 1 W stiful We ate not compoſed I 
angular parts, ſo their parts never continue long in the 
ſame right line. They vary their direction every moment, 
and they change under the eye by a deviation continually 

n, but for Whoſe Beginffug 6r end 50 wil! fad it 
difßeult to Aertzäcls Point. The e of a beautiful bird 
willthiftrite this'0bſervati6n: Here Weſce the head Mercan 
ing fHenſibly to the middle, fret whence ſt leſſens gtu- 
dually until it mixes with the neck; N nech loſes iter 1 
a target fwen, which continues to the middle of the body; 
when the whole detreaſes again to the tail; the tall take 
new direction; but it om varies its new 66696 W. Fig 
again with: the other parts F amid the He 48 perpethally* 
changing, above, below, uporr every fide,” In this deſerip-" 
tion T' haye before me the idea of a dove; it agtets: very 
well with moſt of the conditions of beauty. Its! ſmooth 
and downy ; its parts are (to uſe that expreſſion} melted into 
one another; you are preſented with no ſuddeſi protuberance- 
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through the whole; and yet the While is continually changa 
ing · Obſerve that part of a bęa 
perhaps the moſt, beautiful, Abortt e neck. and breaſts; the 
ſmoothneſs; the ſoftneſs; the eaſy and inſenſible ſwell; 21 
the variety of a ſurface, which is never for the ſmalleſt 


pace. e 1 $hrough wich. 
* 25 TER 1 O88, 1550 Tra KP 1 berg be 
Whither it. is carried, not t Is. a 


change of 17 bn of et bardly iro at 
vents ef 


any point, wi h for 3 ons 
— e e that, J can 
ſtrengthe n my. th 10. 74 55 Þoi 86 2 he L rat of the 
very ingenious My 0 Arth; Who ei idea, of the line of 
beauty I take in general to * extremely zuſt. "But. the ies 
of variation, Ni 0 attending ſo accurately, to the nan 
of the, variation, has, ed him. .zo, anger angular figures 4 
beautiful; theſ Rants) of 4598» Nax TY Let .they 
vary,in a. fh den and. roken. manner; and 1, do net find 
any-natpral obj ich js, angulars.a WE the ſame, time 
beautiful. Indeed few Wal objects, arg entirely angular. 
Hut! think thoſe, Teh approach, the moſt, near i it are 
the 2, 1 9 * add. tgo, that, 16 far aß I cohIꝗ obſerve of 
N tha gh, he, varied, ine B that Alone in which: com. 
Plete bea ng found, yet chere is no particular lige Which 


i, 1 in the molt completely, beaytifnl, and hieb. 
efgre he in prefer eng to all other ines AS: 
1 abſcrys ita. 4:53 Hit *in 38 1 n Gn 
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neſs or delicacy, Abl "Is evetr enhanced'by their m, 


the parts in ſuch a caſe collapſe; the bright colour, the 


Ioſt in wrinkles, ſudden breaks, and right lines. 
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N air of 'robufthets' rid frrengch 35 Very" picjudlic 
A beauty. Au Appe graut 85 of A , and Ho Ws 
Alt; T, is almoſt efferitzal 'to it | *Wiidever” "examines the 1 
table or anim:; . Ereation, in find this obſervation. to be 
founded in y ature: At is not the "oak, the 3th, or the clay or 
any, of the. robuſt trers 6k/ the" korefk, which we. conſider as 
beanitiful ; they ate de Aufl And Tha y ie they infpare a en 
-of reverehce: It 3s ine ddlicate 5715 5 rh 6 orange, it is 
the almond, 5 the Jaltaine, it is che vile, which we look 
on as. Vegetable "beauties It is the flowery ſpecies, H 
markable forts weakiies and motnetitary duratzonf that 

Fives ds F eee of EB 16 and elegance. Aden 
Animals, greyhvUnd'i wo Uitiful $ 97 te fla; 
and the delicacy 7470 ebnet, 4 barb, or an Arabian; hate, i 18 
much more amiable than the ſtrength and ſtabiliey 'of/Yorhe 
Horſes! of war or 6arttage. 1 heed here ſay Uezie af the Tit 
ſex, Werk 1. believe tus pine Will de enmy allowed yi: 
The beauty f wornerd*is'confitierably owing ce their wes 


quality of mind amalogous to It. I would not here beſnoder- 
ſtood to fay; that weakneſs terekying very bad health';h: 
any. ſhare in beauty; but the ill effect Fer u is Hot beca 
it is weakneſs, but becauſe the ill ſtate of health which pro- 
duces ſuch weakneſs, alters the other conditions of cbrauty; 


lumen purpureum juventæ, is gone; and the fine variation is 
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A to the Colors uſually found in beaütiftl bodtespit ma 
be ſome what difficult to aſcertain them, hetauſe, in 
ſeveral parts of nature, there is at Infinite Värlety, Hy. 

erer even in this variety; we may mark out" Wm 

which te feffle.; "Firſt" the colours of beatitifil buthes ria 

not be duſxy or muddy, but clean and fair.” Secondly, they 

muſt not be of the grongeſt Kind. Thoſe which Teeth" fnbſt 
appropriate to beauty; are the milder of every oft; ligiit 

Sreensz ſoftl blues; week whites ;*pitiR res; amd violee. 

Thirdiyz if che Colours Be ftrong and vivid, they are-alwiys 

dverſified, and the object 18 We el one ſtrong coldtir; 

there are almoſt always ſuch a number of them, (as itt Varie- 
gated flowers) that the ſtrength and glare of "each is" chi- 

-derably abated! In a fine eemplexion, there is not ofily Nute 

f in the colouring,” but the colours: neither the red 

nor the White are ſtrong and glaring. Beſides, they are 

mixed in ſuch a manner * with ſuch gradatiotis, that it is 
impoſſible to ſix the bouhids, On the fame pritciple it is, 
thatiithe dubious! dolear in che necks and täls of peaebuks, 

andi about the heads af drakxs, ib ſd very ug table. n 236-.. 

ality, ihe beauty both of Hape and colouring are as Heνñ 
related; as weicah well ſuppoſc it poſſible) for things of fack., 
differentinatures to beer ans 977, GaVt, opus. 
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RECAPITULATION. 
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N the whole, the antes of denne as they are merely 
ſenſible qualities, are the following. Firſt, to be NN 
maratively ſmall. Secondly, to be ſmooth. Thirdly, to 5 
a variety in the direction of the parts; but, fourthly, to 
| Dave parts not angular, but melted as it were into Lach 
other. Fifthly, to be of a delicate frame, without any re- 
markable appearance of ſtrength. Sixthly, to have its co- 
ours clear and bright, but not very ſtrong and glaring. 
Seventhly, or if it ſhould have any glaring colour, to haye 
it diverſified with, others. ; Theſe are, I believe, the proper- 
ties on Which beauty depends; properties that operate by 
nature, and are leſs liable to be altered by caprice, or con- 
founded by a en 1 e * any other.. 
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ur Phifognomy has a conſiderable ſhare in beauty, eſpe- 

cially i in that of our own ſpecies!” The manners give a 
A determination to the conntenance ; which being ob- 
ſer ved to correſpond pretty regularly with them, is capable 
of joining the effects of certain agreeable qualities of the 
mind to thoſe of the body. So that to form a finiſhetl hu. 
man beauty, and to give it its full influence, the face muſt 
be expreſſive of ſuch gentle and amiable qualities, as corre- 
ſpond with the ſoftneſs, — and delicacy of the out- 
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"HAVE hitherto Nee e 6 to „ ek of the Eye, 

which has ſo great a ſhare in the beauty of the animal 
creation, as it did not fall ſo eaſily under the foregoing 
heads, though in fact it is reducible-to the fame | 
I think then, that the beauty of the eye conſiſta, firſt, i in its 
clearneſs ; what coloured eye ſhall pleaſe moſt, depends a 
good deal on particular fancies ; but none are pleaſed with 
an eye whoſe water (to uſe that term) is dull and muddy . 
We are pleaſed with the eye in this view, on the principle 
upon which we like diamonds, clear water, glaſs, and ſuch 
like tranſparent ſubſtances: Secondly, the motion of the eye 
contributes to its beauty, by continually ſhifting its direc- 
tion ; but a ſlow and languid motion is more beautiful than 
a briſk one; the latter is enlivening ; the former lovely. 
Thirdly, with regard to the union of the eye with the 
neighbouring parts, it is to hold the ſame rule that is given 
of other beautiful ones ; it is not to make a ſtrong deviation 
from the line of the neighbouring parts; nor to * 
into any enact geometrical, figure Beſides, all this, 
eye affects, as it is ex preſniye qt ſome qualities of the 1 
mind, and its principal power generally. ariſes from this; 
ſo that what we erprre . of the phyſiognomy is ap” 
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ance of difficulty; there is required a ſmall inflection of the 
body; and a compoſure of the parts in ſuch a manner, as 


and ſudden angles. In this eaſe, this roundneſs, this 
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1 T may COT appear like a ſort of repetition of what we 

have before ſaid, to infiſt here upon the nature of Uplineſs; 
as 1 imagine it to be in all reſpects the oppoſite to thoſe qua- 
lities which we have laid down for the conſtituents of beauty. 
But n uglineſs be the oppoſite to beauty, it is. 97 
oppoſ ſite to proportion and fitneſs. For it is poffible th 
thing may be very ugly with any proportions, and oaks 
perfect fitneſs to any uſes. Uglineſs 1 imagine e i 
be conſiſtent. enough with an idea of the fublime. 
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vRACEFULNESS is an 1 not very different oY 
beauty; it conſiſts in much the ſame things. Grace- 


fulneſs is an idea belonging to po/ture and motion. In both 
theſe, to be graceful}, it is requiſite that there be no appear- 


not to incumber each other, not to appear divided by 
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AN DIIDA Um run up 
conſiſts; and what is called its je gg quot; as will be obvi- 
ous to any obſerver, who conſiders attentively the Venus de 
Medicis, the Antinous, or any ard generally nen to be 
nme N i i the 97 75 
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Wag 40 body. . pe parts e and 
_ poliſhed, without prefling upon each other, without 
ſhewing any ruggedneſs or confuſion, and at the fame 
time, affecting ' ſome regular ſhape, 1 call it elegant. It is 
cloſely allied to the beautiful, differing from it only in this 
regularity ; ; Which, however, a8 it makes a very materia 
difference in the affection produced, may very well conſtitute 
another ſpecies. Under this head I rank thoſe delicate 
regular works of art, that imitate no determinate object in 
nature, as elegant buildings, aud pieces of furniture. When 
any object partakes of the abovementioned qualities, or of 
thoſe of beautiful bodies, and is withal of great dimenſions, 
it is full as remote in the illes e, "I I call it 
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Tur Wlegliag deliriptibtio® Nearayt Jo far as it. is take 
in by the eye, may be greatly illuſtrated: by deſeribing 


hs nature of objects, which produce a ſimilar effect through 
5 the 


tze ſurface continually varies its direction, it never varies it 
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the touch. This I can the beautiful in Frein it ebtre- 
ſponds wonderfully with: what cauſes the fame ſpecies of 
pleaſure to the ſight)! There is a chain in all our ſenfſa- 
tions; they are all but different ſorts of feelings calculated 
to be affected by various ſorts of objects, but all to be af- 
fected after the ſame manner. All bodies that are pleaſant 
to the touch, are ſo by the ſlightneſs of the reſiſtance they 
make. Reſiſtance is either to motion along the ſurface, or 
to the preflure of the parts on one another: if the former 
be flight, we call the body ſmooth; if the latter, ſoft. 
The chief pleaſure we receive by feeling, is in the one or 
the other of theſe qualities; and if there be a combination 
of both, our pleaſure is greatly increaſed. This is ſo plain, 
that it is rather more fit to illuſtrate other things, than to be 
illuſtrated itſelf by an example. The” next ſource of plea- 
ſure in this ſenſe, as in every other; is the continualy pre- 
ſenting ſome what new; and we "find: that bodies which 
continually vary their ſurface, are much the moſt pleaſunt 
or beautiful to the feeling, as any one that pleaſes may ex- 
perience. The third property in ſuch objects is, that though 


ſuddenly. The application of any thing ſudden, even though 
the impreſfion itſelf have little or nothing of ws is 
N The quick application of a. fingy 
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fect. Hence it is that angular bodies, ies that 15 
vary the direction of the outline, afford ſo tits pleafüre i 
the feeling.” Every ſuch change is a fort of N 155 
falling in miniature; ſo that ſquares, trlangles, ig. 
angular figures are neither Beattffur to the figh 25 fecl⸗ 
ing. Whoever compares his ſtate of mind, on feeling ſoft, 
8 variegated, unangular bodies, with that in which 
he 
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he finds himſelf, on the vie of aber objec; v per- 
ceive a very ſtriking analog in the effects of both 
which may go a good way towards diſcovering their com- 

mon cauſe. Feeling and ſight, in chis reſpett, differ in but a 
few points. The touch takes in the pleaſure of foftneſs,: 
which is not primarily, an object of ſight; the fight, on the 
other hand, comprehends colour, which can hardiy be made 
perceptible to the touch: the touch again has the advantage 
in a new idea of pleaſure reſulting from à moderate degree 
of warmth; but the eye triumphs in the infinite extent and 
multiplicity of its objects. But there is ſuch a ſimilitude im 
the pleaſures of theſe ſenſes, that I am apt to fancy, if it were 
poſſible that one might diſcern colour by feeling (as it is ſaid 
ſome blind men have done), that the ſame colours, and the 
ſame-diſpeſitian of colouring, which are found beautiful to 
the ſight, would be found likewiſe moſt grateful to the touch. 
ene let us c ſenſe; 
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JN this ſenſe we find an equal apcitude to be ed i. a 
| loft a and delicate manner; and how far ſweet or beautiful 
ſounds agree with our deſcriptions of beauty in other ſenſes, 
the N of every one muſt decide. Milton has de- 
{cribed this ſpecies o muſic in one of his juvenile poems 5. 


need not ſay chat Milton was, perfectly well verſed in that 
ab and that BO man had a finer ear, es Wannen ae 
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n Rotes wit many a wind ding Jout . AF 
— "of li inked f 1 long drawn % wo — 
_ _ "With + wanton. heed, aud giday cunning, en taſty 
"The melting voice through mazes running: 
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Let us parallel this with the ftneis, the winding ſurface, 
the unbroken continuance, tha eaſy gradation of the beauti- 
ful in other things; and all the diverſities of the ſevetal 
ſenſes, with all their ſeveral affections, will rather help to 
throw lights from one another to finiſh one clear, conſiſtent 
idea of the hole, 9 . and 
variety. 

To the a description Eſhall add one- or two 
remarks. The firſt is; that the beautiful in muſic will not 
bear that loudneſs. and: ſtrength. of ſounds, which may de 
uſed to raiſe other paſſions; nor notes, which are ſhrill 
harſh, or deep; it agrees beſt with ſuch ab ate clear, even, 
ſmooth, and weak. The ſecond is; that great variety and 
quick tranſitions. from one meaſure or tone to another art 
contrary to the genius of the beautiful i in muſic . Suth * 
tranſitions often excite mirth, or other ſudden; and:tuniu- 
tuous paſſions; but not that finkings that melting; that! lunt 
guor, which is the characteriſtical effe& of the beautiful as 
it regards every ſenſe. The paſſion excited by beauty isdn 
8 e to e of a melancholy; tham to johif rand 
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mirth oi tdi not / here Mois +0 eonficd UH td any dne 
ſpecies of notes, or tones neither is un Af in which L can 
ſay I have any great ſkill. My: see deſigi in this remark is, 
to ſettle a conſiſtent ideaſof beauty. Thie infinite variety of 
the affections of the ſoul will ſuggeſt to a gobd head, and 
ſkilful ear, a variety of Tuch ſounds as .are fitted. to raiſe 
them. It can be no prejudice to this, to clear and diſtin- 
guiſh ſome few particulars, that belong o the ſame claſs, 
and are conſiſtent with each other, from the immenſe crowd 
of different, and ſometimes contradictory: ideas, that rank 
vulgarly under the ſtandard of beauty. And of theſe it is 
my intention to mark ſua enty off the heading points as 
ſhew the von formnity of theifenſe-of hearing, Wirt un the 
other ſenſes in the article ot their pleaſu re. 
e ee 
tee Hern Wr FHN u! nent Funes e 
M e * E 6" r. XR. e 0 r 
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T HIS general-agreement of the ſenſes is yet more evident 
on minutely confidering thoſe of taſte and ſtnell. We 
metaphorically” apply the idea of ſweetneſs to fights amd 
ſounds 3 but as the qualities of bodies by which they ate 
fitted to gxcite either pleaſtiro or paiti im thieſe ſeniſes; are 
not ſo obvious as they are in the better we falt fee An 
explanation of their analogy; which is à very doſe ont to 
that part, wherein e comè to cunſidler the commiom efficient 
cauſe of beauty, av it regards all the ſenſes. + do not Hie 
any thing better fitted to eſtabliſſi a clear and fettied idea of 
viſual beauty, tham this wæy ofexamining the ſinmlar plearures 
of other ſenſes; for one part is ſometimes clear in one of 
tha ſenſes, that is more obſcure in another; and where 
Vou, I. Cc f there: 
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there is a clear concurrenee of all» ve may with more vr 
tainty ſpeak of any one of them. By this means, they bear 
witneſs to each other; nature is, as it were, ſcrutinized; 
and we ITY DENSE neee, from ke! 
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ON e du othelewsf a e u, 
that we ſhould compare it with. the ſublime; and in this 
compariſon there appears a remarkable contraſt. For ſu- 

blime objects are vaſt in their dimenſions, beautiful ones 

comparatively ſmall: beauty ſhould be ſmooth and poliſhed; 
the great, rugged and negligent; heanty ſhould ſhun the 
right line, yet deviate from it inſenſibly; the great in many 
caſes loves the right line; and/when-it deviates, it often 
makes a ſtrong deviation: beauty ſhould not be obſcure; 
the great qQught- to be. dark /anib gloomy: beauty-ſhould be 
light and delicate; the grgat ought to be ſoli even 
maſſi ve. They are indeed adeas; of à very differeW nature, 
one being founded on pain, the other on pleaſure; and Ro.. 
ever they may vary afterwards: from; the direct naturè of 
their cauſes, yet theſe cauſes keep up an eternal diſtinction 
between them, a diſtinction never to be forgotten hy ang 
whoſe. buſineſs it is to-affe& the paſſions. In the · infinite 
variety of natural. combinations, we muſt expect to find the 
qualities of things the moſt: remote imaginable from each 
other united in the ſame object. We muſt expect alſo to 
find combinations af the ſame kind in the works of art. But 


when we conſider the power of an object upon our 2 B 
* 1 * 9 We 


AND BEAUTIFUL. 195 
we muſt know that when any thing is intended to affect the 
mind by the force of ſome predominant property, the affec- 
tion produced is like to be the more uniform and perfect, if 
all the other properties or qualities of the object be of the 
ſame nature, and tending to the ſame deſign as the prin- 
cipal; 
I black and white blend, /o Hen, and unite, 
A thouſand ways, are there no black and white ? 


If the qualities of the ſublime and beautiful are ſometimes 
found united, does this prove that they are the ſame; does 
it prove that they are any Way allied; does it prove even 
that they are not oppoſite and contradictory? Black and 
white may ſoften, may blend; but they are not therefore 
the ſame. Nor, when they are ſo ſoftened and blended with 
each other, or with different colours, is the power of black 
as black, or of white as white, ſo ſtrong as when each ſtands, 
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THE END OF THE THIRD PART. 
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wr K 10 wy TAR to enquire. into 0.0 efficient cauſe 
of f fublimity and beauty, I would not be underſtood to 
ſay, that I can, come to the ultimate cauſe. - I do not pretend 
that I ſhall ever be able to explain, why certain affections of 
the body produce ſuch a diſtin& emotion of mind, and no 
other; or why the body is at all affected by the mind, or the 
mind by the body. A little thought, will ſhew this to be im- 
poſſible. But 1 conceive, if we can diſcover: what affections, 
of the mind preduce certain emotions of the body; and 
what diſtinct feelings and qualities of body ſhall produce, 
certain determinate, paſſions in the mind, and no others, I, 
fancy a * eat deal will be done; e e PG, we 
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che common laws of percuſſion, 1 ſhould not endeavour to 
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198 ON THE $#UBLIME 
towards a diſtinct knowledge of our paſſions, ſo far at leaſt 
as we have them at preſent under our confideration. This 
is all, I belieye, we can do, If we could advance a ſtep far- 
ther, difficulties would fill remain, as we ſhould be ftill 
equally diſtant from the firſt, cauſe. When Newton firſt 
diſcovered the property of attraction, and ſettled its laws, he 
found it ſerved very well to explain ſeveral of the moſt re- 
markable phænomena in nature; but yet with reference to 
the general ſyſtem of things, he could conſider attraction but 
xs an effect, whoſe" cauſe at that time he did not attempt to 


trace. But when he afterwards began to account for it by a 


ſabtile elaſtic zther,-this-greatr-man-(1f-in ſo great a man it 
be not impious to diſcover any thing like a blemiſh) ſeemed 
to have quitted his uſual cautious manner of philoſophiſing ; 
ſince, perhaps, allowing all that has been advanced on this 
fubject to be ſufficiently proved, I think it leaves us with as 
many difficulties as it found us. That great chain of cauſes, 
which links one to anqther, even to the: throne of God him- 
ſelf, can never be unravelled-by any induftry of ours. When 
we go but one ſtep beyond the immediately ſenſible qualities 
of things,, we go out of our depth, All we do after is, 

faint ſtruggle, that ſhews we are in an element wen 
not belbng to us. 80 thit When 1 ſpeak of Caufe, and effi- 
cent Eats, 1 only mean certain affe gions of the wife, that 
cauſe" certain changes in the body; or certain powers and 
properties in bodies, that work a change in tie mind. As if 
Feile to explain the motion of a hody falling to the ground, 
I would fay it was cauſed by gravity ; and I would endeavour 


o Mew after What manner this power operated, without at- 


tempting to ſhew why it operated in this, manner: or if T 
were to explain the effects of bodies ſtriking one another by 
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explain how motion itſelf is communicated. © | 
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of our paſſions, that the occaſion of many of chem are. 
given, and that their governing motions are communicated ; 
at a time When we have not capacity to reflect on them; at A, 
time of hitch all fort of memory is worm out of our; minds. 
For befides fuch things as affect us in various manners; be. 
cording to their natural powers, there are affociations 
at thareatly ſraſon, which we find it very Hard afterwards, 
to diſtinguiſh from natural effects. Not to mention th un | 
accountable antipathies which we flnd.in many perſons, ye. 
all find it imp6Mfible to remember when à ſteep betame more 
terrible than à plain; or fire or water more terrible than; a, 
clot of earth; though all the are very probably either con- | 
cluſions from: experience, or ariſing from the premonitions. 
of others; and ſome of them impreſſed, in all Hkelihood, 
pretty late: But as it muſt be allowed that many things 
affect us after a certain manner, not hy any natural Powers. . 
they have for that purpoſe, but by afſociation ; ; ſo it would 
be abſurd, on the other hand, to ſay that all things affect us. 
by allociation only; ſince ſome things muſt. have been origi. 85 
nally ard naturally agreeable or difagtecable, from whi 
the others derive their aſſociated powers; ag it would ben. f 
fancy, to tle purpoſe. to look. for the cauſe of our'palf 8 
in aflbciation, until we fail of it in the natural 1 
tin 10 K l eee — 
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I. Have before elves, that Whatever is, qi ualified to * 
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ca auſe terror, is 2 foundation capable of the ablime z 155 xi | 
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WC ch 1 add, that not only theſe, but many things 
7% ich, i cannot probably apprehend any, danger, have 
Mila 


becauſ uſe. : they operate in a ſimilar manner fo Fi 
ER” too; "that. 4, Whatever. produces, Pleaſure,, po agg 
and © iginal . pleaſure, 3 18. fit to. have beauty engrafied. on it. 
Thers dre, to clear up the nature of 9905 qualities, it maß 
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more obvious fay,a a man in great | 

wh teeth. ſet, his Ae i i viol ent] 225 eee rag 

forehead” is wrinkled, S EYES: Are dr 1 5 DPF 
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rolled with great wehte his an end, 


voice is forced out in ſhort, ſhricks * groans, and [nl 
whole fabric totters. Fear or terror, which is an apprehen= . 
fii ion of pain or death, exhibits exactly the ſame effects, ap- 
proaching in violence to thoſe juſt mentioned, in 1 
to the nearneſs of the cauſe, and the weakneſs of the ſubj 
This is not, only, 0 in the human ſpecies but 1 have 

than once "obſerved * in dogs, under an e 15 15 
niſſiment, that ; they have writhed their bodies; 
and Ho Wed, as if they had actually Fl A plot. | 170 
hence I conclude, that pain and fear act upon the ſame-parts - 
* the . and Tot the lame manner, though Tonjewlat” 
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viffering, in degree: that pain and fear conſiſt in an unna- 
tural teuſion of” the nerves ; that this is ſometimes accom- 
panied with an unnatural ſtrength, which ſometimes ſud- 
denly changes into an extraordinary weakneſs ; that theſe 
effects often come on alternately, and are ſometimes mixed 
with e ach other. This is the nature cogxulß 

tions, ec in Weaker e wh ich _ 55 AY 
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idle h e ſevereſt impreſſions of pain and Ka Te c 
difference between pain and terror is, that thi ings Which GAL 
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ain ope erate on 11 mind, by the intervention of the body 


STE 


hed things th cauſe terror, generally affect the bod bodily 
organs by the operation of the mind Luggelting” the danger; 
but both agreeing, either primarily,. or feconqarily, in pro- 
quciog 4 tenſion, contraction, or Fäglent emotion of. the, 
nerves L, they agree likewiſe in every thing elle. For jt ap- 
pears'very rs to me, from thi 2,45, el as, from many 
other Sun that when the body 180 qiqpoſed by any 
means whatſoever, To ſuch emotions as it would acquire by 
the means of a 1 Paſſion; it will, of itſelf” excite bonne 
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the effect of a cn dign, cc a tenſios ode nerves. Either will ſer ve my purpai i ſat by 
tenſion, I mean n0 mere ee enen 
membrane, in whatever ay this is dene. ln 

Von ba . accurate 


vs 
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in mimicking ſuch as were any way remarkable. When he 


ini „ iF. | 11 J 
been ſpeaking, could fo abſtract his attention from any ſuf. 


any thing elſe, the pain has been. for a time ſuſpended: on 


receives from theſe paſſions. 


o 


1 


accurate obſervations on human faces, but was very expert 


had a mind to penetrate into the inclinations of thoſe he had 
to deal with, he compoſed his face, his geſture, and, his 
whole body, as nearly as he could into the exact Hmilitude 
of the perſon he intended to examine; and then carefully 
obſerved what turn of mind he ſeemed to acquire by this 
change, se that, ſays my author, he was able to enter ant 

the dilpoſitions and thoughts of people as effechoally api 
he had been changed into the very men. 1 have gften gp- 
{eryed, that on mimicking the looks and geſtures of angry, 
or placid, or e e Haring Pens | Davy eee 
found my mind turned to that paſſion, whole appearance I 
endeayoured to imitate; nay, Iam convinced it is hard to 
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avoid. it, though one ftrove to ſeparate the paſſion from its 


correſpondent geſtures. Our mings and bodies are ſq cloſely 
and. intimately connected, that ons is incapable, of pain or 
pleaſure without the other.  Campanella, of whom, we have 
ferings of his body, that he was able to endure the rack itſelf 
without much pain; and in lefler pains every body muſt 
have obſerved, that when we can employ our attention-on 


the other hand, if by any means the body is indiſpoſed to 
perform ſuch geſtures, or to be ſtimulated into ſuch emotions 
as any paſſion uſually produces in it, that paſſion itſelf never 


can, ariff,, though its cauſe nd be. never. 12 Rrongly-ip 
ee thangh een bg myoels menpah 29d immediately 
affefting- none of the ſenſes, As an_apiate, or, ſpixitugys 
liquors, ſhall ſuſpend the operation of grief, or fear, or 
anger, in ſpite of all our efforts to'the-contrary ; and this by 
inducing in'the body a diſpoſition contrary to that which/it 
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aviNG' cnſidered teh as Seng an a g 
tenfibn and certaiti violent etotionis of the nerves; i 
eallly follows from What we Have juſt fuld Mat Whatever" 
is ftted to prudute ſuch à tenſion muſt be productive of a 

ſimilar to terror *, and conſnequently miſt be a ſdurte 
of the fub lime, though it ſhould Have no idea f danger c- 
nected with it. 80 that little remains towards ſhe Wing the 
cauſe of tHE ſublitne, but to ſhew chat the inſtätiees we have 
given of it in the ſecond” part relate to ſuch things; as are 
fitted by nature to prodiice this ſort of tenfion, either by the 
primary operation of the mind or the body. WIH regard to 
ſuch things as affect by the aſſoclated idea of danger, there 
cart be nd doubt but that" they produce tetror, and act bx 
ſome modification of that paſſion; and that terror, When 
fuffciently violent, raiſes the emotions of tlie body” Juſt 
mentioned, "Gary tis" tie be doubted. But if the ſübfime 18 
built on terrorz or ſome" paſſion” Ike it, which has Pain for 
its object it is previouſly proper to 1 850 ire how any fpe ſpecies 
of delight caft'be'deriVea"from"a' catiſe o'apparently contrary” 
to it. 1 fay, delight} becauſe as Thave" often Presa, it is 
very evidently different ini its cauſez and if its O-] n nature, 
ene aten weren RENEE: N 4 Fl», ages {44 14454 bye 
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Pharos CE has ſo ordered it, chat a fine of ret and 
inaction, however it may flatter our indolence, ſhould be 
productive of many inconveniencies; that it ſhould generate; 
ſuch, diforders, as may force us to have recourſe ta, ſome 
labour, as a thing abſolutely requiſite to make us paſs ur 
lives with tolerable ſatisfaction ; for the nature off reſt is to 
ſuffer all the parts of our bodies to fall into a relaxation, that. 
not only diſables the members from performing their func- 
tions, but takes away the vigorous tone of fibre which is re- 
quiſite for carrying on the natural and neceſſary ſecretjons.. 
At the ſame time, that in this languid inactive ſtate, the 
nerves are more liable to the moſt horrid convulſions, than 
when they are ſufficiently braced: and ſtrengthened..;Melan- 
choly, dejection, deſpair, and often ſelf- murder, is the conſe- 
quence of the gloomy view we take of things in this relaxed 
ſtate of body. The beſt remedy for all theſe evils is exerciſe 
or labour; and labour is a ſurmounting of diſiculties, an exer- 
tion of the contracting power of the muſcles; and as ſuch 
reſembles pain, which conſiſts in tenſion or contraction, in 
every thing but degree. Labour is not only requiſite to pre- 
ferve the coarſer organs in a ſtate: fit for their functions but 
it is equally neceſſary to theſe ſiner and moro delicate organs, 


on which, and by which, the imagination and perhaps the 


other mental powers act. Since it is probable, that not only 
the inferior parts of the ſoul, as the paſſions are called, but 
the ee itlelf makes uſe of ſome fine corporeal in- 

ſtruments 
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ſtruments in ita operation; though what they are, and where 


they are, may be ſomewhat hard. te ſettle: hut that it does 


make uſe of ſuch, appears from. hence; that a long exerciſe 
of the mental powers induces a remarkable laſſitude of the 
whole body; and on the other hand, that great bodily la- 
bour, or pain, weakens and ſometimes actually deſtroys the 
mental faculties. Now, as a due exerciſe is effential to the 
coarſe muſcular parts of the conſtitution, and that without 
this rouſing they would become languid and diſeaſed, the 


very fame rule holds with regard to thoſe finer parts we 


bave mentioned; to have them in proper aur . _ 
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8 * 1 which i FOE — W is: the exer-· 
ciſe of the groſſer, a mode of terror is the exerciſe of the 
finer parts of the ſyſtem; and if a certain mode of pain be of 
ſuch a nature as to act upon the eye or the ear, as they are the 
moſt delicate organs, the affection approaches more nearly to- 
that which has a mental cauſe. In all theſe: caſes, if the pain 
and terror are ſo modified as mot to be actually noxious; if 
the pain is not carried to violence, and the terror is not con- 
verſant about the preſent deſtruction of the perſon, as theſe 
emotions clear the parts, whether ſine or groſs, of a danger 
ous and. troubleſome inaumbrance, they are capable of pro- 
ducing delight; not pleaſure, but a fort of delightfut horror, 

a fort of tranquillity tinged with terror; which, as it belongs 
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7 A M O DE of terror or pain is always the cauſe of the ſub- 
lime. For terror, or affociated danger, the foregoing 
explanation is, I believe, ſufficient. It will require ſome- 
thing more trouble to ſhew; that fiich' examples as 1 have 
given of the ſublime in the ſecond part, are capable of pro- 
ducing a mode of pain, and of being thus allied to terror, 
an to be accounted for on the ſame principles. And firſt of 
ſach objects as are great in their * dimiertfions. UT ſpeak” of vi- 


ſual objects. } mn 
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y 1S10N' * perfor! bylhawhg- a picture formed by 

the rays of light Which are reflected from the object 
painted in one piece, inſtantaneoùffy, 6 on che retina⸗ or laſt 
nervous part of the eye. Or, according to others; there is 
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but one point of any object painted on the eye in ſuch Aa 
manner as to be perceived at once; but by moving the eye, 
we gather up with great celetity, the ſeveral parts of the ob- 
ject, ſo as to form one uniform piece. If the former opinion 
be allowed, it will be con fidered , that though all the light 
reflected from a large body ſhould ſtrike the eye in one in- 
ſtant; yet we muſt ſuppoſt that the body itſelf is formed of 
a vaſt number of diſtinct points, every one of which, or the 
ray from every one, makes an impreſſion on the retina. 80 
that, though the image of one point ſnould cauſe but a ſmall 
tenſion of this membrane, another, and another, and another 
ſtroke, muſt iti their progreſs cauſe a very great one, until it 
arrives at laſt to the higheſt degree; and the whole capacity 
of the eye, vibrating in all its parts, muſt approach near to 
the nature of What cauſes pain, and conſequentiy muſt pro- 
duce an idea of the ſublime,” Again, if We take it, that one 
point only of am object is diſtiaguiſhable at once; the matter 
will amount nearly to the ſume thing, or rather it will make 
the origin of the ſublime from greatneſs of dimenſion yet 


clearer. For if but one point is obſerved at onee, the eye 


muſt W the vaſt ſpace of ſuch bodies with great quick - 
neſs, and conſequently the fine nerves and muſcles deſtined 
to the motion of that part muſt be very much ſtrained; and 
their great ſenſibility muſt make them highly affected by 
this ſtraining. Beſides, it ſigniſies juſt nothing to the effect 
produced vhether a body has its parts connected and makes 
its impreſſion at once; or; making but one impreſſion of a 
point at a time, it cauſes a ſucceſſion of the ſame vr others 
ſo quickly as to make them ſeem united; as is evident from 
the common effect of whirling about a lighted torch or piece 
of wood; which, in dene ln celerity, ſeeme a eitcle or 
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N eee objected to this theory, that the eye generally 
receives an equal number of rays at all tires, and that 
therefore, a great object cannot affect it by the numberruf 
448)! more than that variety of objects which the eye muſt 
always diſcern whilſt it remains open. But to this I anſwer; 
that admitting an equal number of rays, or an equal quan- 
tity of luminous particles to ſtrike the eye at all times, yet if 
theſe rays frequently vary their nature, now to blue, now to 
red, and ſo on, or their manner of termination, as to a num- 
ber of petty ſquares, triangles, or the like, at every change, 
whether of colour or ſhape, the organ has à ſort of re- 
laxation or reſt; but this relaxation and labour ſo often An- 
terrupted, is by no means productive of eaſe; neither has it 
the effect of vigorous and; uniform labour. Whnever has 
remarked the different effects of ſome ſtrong exereiſe, and 
ſome little piddling action, will underſtand Why a teafing 
fretful employment, which at once wearies and weakens the 
body, ſhould have nothing great; theſe ſorts of impulſos, 
which are rather teaſing than pain ful, by continuaiye ain 
ſuddenly altering their tenor and direction, prevent that 
full tenſion, that ſpecies of uniform labour, Which 4 
lied to ſtrong pain, and cauſes the ſublime. The ſum to- 
tal of things of various kinds, though it ſhould: equal che 
number of the uniform parts compoſing ſome u entive 
ohject, is not equal in its effect upon the organs of uu d- 
dies. Beſides the one already aſſigned, there is another very 


itrong reaſon for the . The ä hardly 
ever 
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ever can attend diligently to more than one thing at a time; 
if this thing be little, the effect is little, and a number of 
other liitle objects cannot engage the attention ; the mind is 
dbounded by the bounds: of the object; and what is not at- 
tended to, and what does not exiſt, are much the ſame in the 
effect; but the eye or the mind (for in this caſe there is no 
difference) in great uniform objects does not ee 
at their boumds; it has no reſt, whilſt it contemplates them; 
the image is much the ſame every Where. S that every 
thing great by its quantity muſt neceſſarily he one, finaple 
andteatires ro Het iis runde mnt rele 
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E have obſerved, that a ſpecies of greatneſs ariſes, from 
tue artificial infinite zu and that this infinite conſiſts in 
an uniform ſuoceſſion of great parts: we obſerved too, that 
the ſame» uniform ſucceſſion had a like power in ſounds. 
But becauſe the effects of many things are gearer in one, of 
the ſenſes than in another, and that all the, ſenſes beat an 
nnalogy to, and illuſtrate one another. I ſhall begin win 
this ꝓawer in ſounds, as the cauſe of the ſublimity from 
ſucceſſion is rather more obvious in the ſenſe of, hearang. 
And 1 ſhall here once for all obſerve, that an inyeſtigation 
of the natural and mechanical cauſes. of our paſſions, heſides 
the curioſity af the ſubject, gives, if they are diſcovered, a 
double ſtrength and duſtre to any rules ve deliver;on, ſuch 
matters. When, the ear receives any ſimple, ſounds; Xt. is 
ſtruck by a ingle pulſe of the ain, Which makes the care | 
drum ae eee Parts, vibrate MIR [ 
e | | 
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ae menue and ſpecies of the ſtroke. If tha ſtroke he ſtreng, 
the organ of hearing ſuffers a: confiderable: degree of tenſion. 
A thei ftroke' be repeated ꝓretry ſoon after, be repetition 

Cauſes an expectation of another ſtrube. Andiit muſt beok 
ſotved, that expectation itſelf cauſes. tenfion.' This in an- 
parent in many animals, who, when they prepare ſor beur- 
Ang any found, rouſe ihernſelwea, and prick up their ears; fo 
that here the effect of the funds is confiderably angmen to 
by à new auxiliary, the expectation. But though after a 
number of ftrokes, we expect ſtill more, not being able to 
aſcertain the exact time of their arrival, when they artive, 
they produce a ſort of ſurpriſe, which increaſes this tenſion 
yet further. For I have obſerved, that when at any time I 
have waited very earneſtly for forge ſound, that returned at 
intervals, (as the ſucceſſive firing of cannon) though I fully 
expected the return of the ſound, When it came it always 
made me ſtart a little; the ear- drum ſuffered a convulſion, 


and the whole body onfented wiel it - The tenſon of Me 


part thus increaſing at every blow; by the united forces of 


he ſtroke itſelf; the expectation, and the ſunpriſe, it is 
worked up to ſuch à piteh as to be capable of the: fablime; 
it is brought juſt to the verge of pam. Even when the 
catiſe has ceaſed; the organs ef hearing being often ſucsaſ- 
Rvely fruck im a ſimflar manner, comme to vibrate: in that 
manner for ſome time longer; this is an additional help $0 
„ ere Orin AMS; 5: ro jeu 
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ur if the vibration be not filar at every impreſſiong it 


can never be hartiet beyond the frumber of actual A- 


ved, for move any ww 1 perrdtilum, in one way, 
l 1.40 and 
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and wilb continue to oſcillate in an arch of the ſame circle, 
until the known cauſes make it reſt but if aſter ſirſt putting 
it in motion in one direction, you puſ it into another, it can 
never reaſſume the firſt direction; becauſe it can never move 
itſelf, and conſequently it cad have but the effect of thut 
laſt motion j-whereag if in the ſame direction you act upop. 
it ſeveral times, it VIA SEGA and e 
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15 een eee nen dearly. bow; things — 
one of our ſenſes, here can be born little ONS, 0 
conceiving in hat manner they affect the. reſt... 
great deat-therefore | upon.; the; correlponding 
every: ſenſe, would tend rather to: fatigue. us by an 2 | 
ion, than to throw any new light, upon the fabjeRy by 
that, aple/ and diffuſe manner of treating it; Aae this 
2 oY attach ourſelves to Na. MOOS. $1 = 
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Noducę a grander e | ity Ai 
poſed im anothex manners; To avoid the mee 2 
notions; let us ſet before our eyes a colonnade of pnitorm. pul 
lars planted in a right pe; let us take our and in fuck 
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6 chat the rays from theifirſt round pillar will enufefH 
ile eye i vibration” of that ſpecies; an image ef the pillar 
Me” The pillar immediately ſueceeding inerxaſes ity" that 
WHIch follows renews and en forces the impreſſion; each 
mn its order as it ſucteeds, repeats impulſv after impuibſe; 
id ftfoke after ſtroke, until che eye, long eterriſed in one 
Particular way, cannot loſe that object immediatélyz an 
being violently rouſed by this continued agitation; ir pre. 
fents the mind with a grand or ſublime conception- But 
inſtead of viewing a rank of uniform pillars; let us ſuppoſe, 
that they fucceed each other, a found and a ſquare one al- 
fernately: ' In this caſe the vibration cauſed by the firſt 
round pillar periſhes as ſbon as it is formed; and one of 
quite another ſort (the ſquare) directly occupies its place 
Which" However it refigts as quickly to the round one; and 
=” the eye p proceeds, aſternately, raking wi rt — 
Fog down wo Neck as long a8 the ding coitinues. 
Hence It is | 981008 = at the roo heimpreſ- 

ſion 18 28 fir from cotitinuing as it was at the very firſt; be. 
kaufe in fact, the ſenfory can receive no diſtinct impreſſion 
Vat frot the laſt; and it can never of tfelf reſuine a H. 
milar Anprefions beſides, every variation” of the objeEt is a 

be end relatation to the organs of fight; and theſe reliefs = 
revent el Ian *<rnotion rs to produce the | 
ſablime.”* To produce therefore a perfect grandeur in ſuch 
HBSS as SOUR acc been int mee Kall be d per. 
5 Au =} ali abſolute uniformity*in difpoſition; 'ſhape, 


nd colt Upon this priheiplt of ſuceeſſion and uni- 

che Mey Wye y be äfked, why' a long bare wall mould not 
| 2 ject than à tolonnadey” ſinee the face 
858 Ls . | 
fince nothing tore uniform eit be eonceided? A long bare 


wall is certainly nor fo TG" 
ol TH ſame 
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| Gmetengetvand- heights It ds not-akogether:dificult.to; 307 
count for: this difference. When we Juok at 4 naked wall, 
from the evenneſs of the object; the eye runs along its whole 
ſpace, and arrives quicklyfat its termination; the eye meets 
nothing which may interrupt its progreſs; but then it meets 
nothing which may detain it a proper time to produce a very 
and laſting effedt. The view of à bare Wall, if it be 
2 great height and length, is undoubtedly grand: but this i, 
only one idea, andenot a repetition, of fimilar ideas; it is 
therefore great; not fo much upon the principle of infinity, 
as upon that of ua. But we are nat ſo powerfully: af 
fected with any one impulſe, unleſs it be one of a profligions 
force indeed; as we are with a ſucceſſion of ſimilar impulſes 3 
becauſe the nerves ot the ſenſory da not (if I may ute the 5 
expreſſion) acquire a habit of repeating the ſame feeling i 
ſuch a manner as to continue it longer than its cauſe is in 
action; beſides, all the effects which I have attributed to 
expectation 1 n e * no erer 3 
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Lookw's, OPINION, CONCERNING DARKNESS, EQ FRRASS 8 | 
r EIU MH 
17 55 MroLodev-opinjon;thatidarknels is not naturally LY 
idea of terror; and that though an exceſſive light is Pain N 

ful to che ſeniſe that the greateſt :exceſs of darkneſs: ig n 
ways troubleſome: He obſerves indeed in another plage, | 
that x /nuvſe.or--ap-n0ld, woman having once} affociated: the 
ideas of ghoſts / and goblins with that of darkneſs, night 'gyer 
after becomes painful and horrible to the imaginatian,, The | 
e as great as ae 7 , 


Herts! 
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214 | 
any man neee ſtand in ithe way of our ge. 


neral principle #; We have conſidered darkneſs as a cauſe 
af the ſublime; and we have all along co ered the ſu- 
' blime as depending on ſome modification of pain or terror: 
ſo that, if darkneſs be no way painful or terrible to any, 


who have nat had their minds early tainted with ſuperſti- 


"= 


tions, it can be no ſource of the ' ſublime to them. But, 
with all deference to ſuch an authority, it ſeems to me, that 
an aſſdciatiom of a more general nature, an aſſociation Which 
takes in all mankind, may make darkneſs terrible; for in 
utter darkneſa, it is impoffible to know in what degree of 
ſafety we ſtand; we are ignorant of tha objecta that furs 
rumd us; we may every moment ſtrike againſt fone; dan 
- gerous- obſtruttion 3 we may fan dawn a presipice the: eld 
ſtep we take; and if an enemy approach, we kuow: dot in 
what quarter to defend ourſelves; in fuch a caſe ſinengt 1 
no ſure protection ; wiſdom cam only att by: gueſs a the 
boldeſt are ftlaggered, and he h⁰ Wand pray for nothing 
elſe towards his defence is forced to pray for light. 
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0 "x, "to —— afſociation of — . and jt hb Jada it is 
more naturah to thinks that dackpeſs, beit griginally-;an 
idea.of terror, was choſen as af ſegve, for. h bexxible re- 
preſentations,” than that ſuch repreſemstiang, has made 
darkoels, terrible. The mind of man vez ef Hides: into 
au error of the former fart g hs it i vv hard ie /impgine 
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Prnnars it may appear on enquiry, this blacknels and 
darkneſs are in e eee by their natural ope- 
ration, independent of any aſſociations whatſoever. I muſt 
obſerve; that the ideas of darkneſs and blacknefs are much 

the ſame; and they differ only in this, that blackneſs is 4 

more confided ien. Mv. Cefchlen bat given us x very 
curious ſtory of a boy whe had been born blind, and cori- 
titrued To unti he Was thirteen or fburteen years did; he 
was ther e ReAH for à chtavattʒ by which operation' he re- 
eerved His fight, | Atmeug marrg remarkable particulars that 
attended his firſt perceptions and judgments on vifual ob- 
jets, C heſelceri tells us, that the firſt time the boy fam a 


black object, it gave rm grent zmeaſineſd; und that forme © 


time after por accidentally feeing a negro wonmn, be was 
fruck' Wiek great horror at the ſight; The horror, in; this- 
cafe,” eder {earcely be fu pod d to ariſe from any affociation. 
The 50 4 By the aceounr to have been particularly 
obſer wing and Hftſible for otte of his ae ; und therefore it is 
br bom ner wiitafineſs/he- felt ar the firſt f; gut of 
arife from N Connexion witty atiy-orhet dif: agree: | 
able ideas, hEwomld Rave obferved and tnendioned it. For 
an idea; agreeable only by aſſociation, has the cuuſe of irs. 
n effect o the paſſions „ at the fit impref-- 
511 err 9 . ſion; — 


= x 


. nh 10 ordinaty eaſeh, it is nde ffequetiy loft W 
—— impreflion repeated 


5 9 a little, ſuppoſe that we. withdraw entirely 


its own efforts in * of its okject; ſeyeral other ſtrong 
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is; becauſe the original iaflocietion'whs ade very: eM nd 
aten. II or inſtande 
there wut no time for ſuch an habit; and there is no reuſbn 
to think that the ill effects of black on his imagination Were 


more owing to its connexion with any diſagreeable ideas, 


tan that the good effects of more cheerful colours were 
derived from their connexion with pleafing ones. They 


trad oem probably4hcir effodts from their natural operation. 
Sorts ust Ae i en bot 
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boy rate in. > ſuch 2 manner ene vain. It; b bbpl 
that {till as we recede from the light, nature has fo contrived 


it, chat the pupil, is enlarged by che retiring: e it 


portion to our receſs. Now, inſtead of detligin 


e 


ght; ät is reaſonable to think, that the T 4. <of che 
radial fibres af the iris is proportionahly greater; and-that 
my, part may by great darkneſs come to be 10 er 


to ſtrain, he-nerves that, coripoſe- It deyond their na 


e; 3 n by this means to produce 2 pain ful ſenſatibn. 


such a tenſion it ſeems there certainly is, Whilſt we are in- 
volved in darkneſs; for in ſuch a ſtate, whilſt; the ehe rb! 


mains open, there is a continual niſus to receive light; this 


is manifeſt from the flaſhes and luminous appearances which 


often ſeem in theſe circumſtances to play before it; and 
which can be nothing but the effect of ſpaſms, produced by 


it 5 © 2% > Foul unpulies 
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conyulſion: but they do not I believe confider. that a 


the circular ring of the iris be in ſome ſenſe a {ply 


Ut 


impulſes will produce the idea of; light in (ME 76s peo | 
the ſuhſtance of light itſelf, as we experience on many occa- 
ſions, Some who Allow darkneſs td be, OA: the fur, 
blime, would. infer,, from the, dilation, pupil, that a 
relaxation may be productive of 98 fd Wat 3, 


Gough 
ae 


one reſpect it differs from moſt of the other ſphinkters of 


which may poffibly be dilated by a ſimple relaxation, 99 55 


body, that it is furniſhed with antagoniſt muſcles, w 

are the radial fibres of the iris: no ſooner does the circular 
muſcle begin to relax, than theſe fibres, wanting their coun- 
terpoiſe, are forcibiy drawn back} and open the pupil to 4 
conſiderable Wideneſs. | 'But though we were not apprized of 
this, I believe any one will find, if te opens his eyes and 
makes an effort to ſeę in a dark place, that à very perceivable - 
pain! enſues. ' And 1 have heard ſome ladies remark, that 


after having worked a long time upon a ground of black, 
their eyes were {0 pained and weakened,” they' could ben 


ſee. It may perhaps be objected to this theory of 


chanicat effect of darkneſs, that the I effects of garknels 
or blackneſs ſeem rather mental than corporeal: and 1 0% 


it is. true, that they do ſo; and fo do all thoſe that depend bn 
che; affections of the finer parts of our ſy ſtem. The in eff 
of bad weather appear often no otherwiſe, than in a ffelafl- 


choly and dejection of ſpirits ; though without doubt, ih tt th is 


caſe, the per 4 229 2 N ts YE. mi 
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BLAGKNESS is dut a erde defect; and ane 
; it. derives ſome of its powers from being mixed and 
furrounded with coloured bodies. In its; own. nature, it 
cannot be conſidered as a colour. Black bodies, reflect. 
ing none, or but a few rays, with. regard to fight; are but as 
ſo many vacant ſpaces diſperſed among the objects we view, 
When the eye lights an one of thele-vaquities, after having 
been kept in ſome degree of tenſion by the play of the ad- 
jacent colours upon it, it ſuddenly falls into a relaxation; ou 
of which. it as ſuddenly recovers by a convulſive fpring, To 
| e e this; let us conſider, that when we intend to ſit on 
ir, and find it much lower than we expected, the ſhock 
Z F566 violent; much more violent than could be thought 
| | trom ſo ſlight a fall as the difference. between, one chair and 
| znother can poſſibly make. If, after deſcending a fight of 
ſtairs, we attempt inadvertently to take another ſtep in the 
manner of the former ones, the ſhock. is extremely rude 
and diſagreeable; and by no art can we cauſe ſuch a ſhock 
by the ſame means when we expect and prepare for it. 
When I fay that this, is owing to having the change made 
contrary wo expectation; I do not mean ſolely, when the 
| mind expects. I mean likewiſe, that when any organ of 
k- ſenſe is for ſome time affected in ſome one manner, if 
it be ſuddenly affected otherwiſe, there enſues a convul- 
N ſive motion; ſuch a convillfion as is cauſed when any thing 
_ happens againſt the expectance of the mind. And though 
= {4 it may appear ſtrange that ſuch a change as produces a 
relaxation: ſhould immediately produce a ſudden conyul- 
AF -D-2t © | | ; F 4 1; 


RD UMPF UL ws 
ſion ; it is yet moſt certainly ſo, and fo in all the ſenſes. 
Every one knows that fleep is a relaxation; and that filence, 
where nothing keepi ih organs of feafing in action, is in 
general fitteſt to bring on this relaxation: yet when a fort of 
murmurirg ſounds diſpoſe a man to fleep, let theſe ſounds 
ceaſe ſuddenly, and the perſon immediately awakes; that 
the paris are braced' up ſuddenly; and he'dwakes, Thi 

have often experienced myſt} and I have Reurd the ſame 
from obſerving perſons. Tri Hke manner; if # perſoꝶ inf broad 
dayhght were falling alteepy/ to infroduce'a fidder datkn fs 
would prevent his 'flesp' for trat time; thus ehe avs 
darkneſs in themſelves, and not fuddenly irrodutesd, dr 
very favourable te it. This T knew onfy by-evnijeftire/ of 
the analogy of the ſenſes-when F firſt digvſted theſe oer 
tions; hut I have ſince experieneed it. And'l Rave often E. 
perienced, arid ſo have a thowfane others, that on the fire 
inchning towards fleepi- we have been [fuddenty awakens 
wich d moſt vielent art; and chat this ſtart was generally 
preceded: by a ſort of dream of our falling down 4 prœeipice: 
hence does this ſwange motion ariſe, hut frem the too” | 
ſudden relaxation f che Body, which by ſome mechlaniſmm 
in nature reſtores ĩtſelf by as quick and vigorous am exertion” 
of the contracting power of the muſcles? Ther dreatt itſelf 
is cauſed hy this relaxation: and it is af toe uni form a nature 
to be attributed td any ether cafe. The parts relax te 
ſuddenly, which is in the nature of falling; and this accident! 
of the body inducts this image in the mind. When we are. 
in a confinned fate of heath and vigour, as all changes are 
then leſs ſudden, and leſs on the extreme, we nn 
N on this EI ſenſation. . | IQ LY 
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"ROUGH the ebe pf black be painful origitilly 1 
muſt not think they always continue ſo. Cuſtom re- 
coticites us to every thing. After we have been uſed to 
che fight of black odjects, the terror abates, and the ſmocth- 


neſs and gloffine or ſome. agreeable accident of bodies fo 


coloured; ſoftens in fore meaſure the horror and ſternneſs 
of their original hature; yet the nature of the original im- 
preſſion ſtil continues. Black will aways haye ſomething 


melancholy in it; becauſe the ſenſory, will always find the 
_ change to it from other colours too violent or if it oceupy 
che whole compaſs of the ſight, it will then be darkneſs; and 


what was ſaid of darkneſs will be applicable here: I do not 
purpoſe to go into all that might be ſaid to illuſtrate this theory 


of the effects of light and darkneſs; neither will examine all 


the different effects produced by the various modifications and 
mixtures of theſe two cauſes. If the foregoing obſervations! 
have any foundation in nature, I conceive them very ſufficient 
to account for all the phænomena that can ariſe from all the 
combinations of black with other colours. To enter into Au 


Particular, or to anſweñ every objection, Would be an endleſs 
labour. We have only followed the moſt leading rdads; 


and we ſhall obſerve the lame ane in our enquiry into 
the cue e 17 * [7 741 "az 10 an Fo Gel Ny Raon 
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W HEN we have before us ſuch gbjecs as encite love 
54 . complacency, ;, the body is affected, ſo far 291 ;l; * 
obſetye, much in the following manner : The head reglines, 
ſomething on one ſides the, eyerlids are more doſed than 
uſual, and; the eyes roll gently. with an inclination, to the 
object; the mouth is a little opened, and the breath drawn 
ſlowly, with now and then a low, ſigh. ;, the whale: body 35; 
compoſed;jand. the bands fall idly:to the des., All this ig ac 
companied with an, inward ſenſe of melting and languor, 
Theſe. appearances are always. preportioned to the degree of. 
beauty in the object, and of ſenſibility in the gbſerver,; An 
this gradation from theihigheft; pitch of beauty; and ſenſihig 
lity, even to the loweſt, of mediocrity and indifference, ang. 
their. correſpondent effects, ought to be. kept in views, Fllg, 
this deſcription: will ſeem enaggerated, w hich it certainly is. 
to conclude, that beauty acts by relaxing the ſolids of the 
whole ſyſtem. There are all the appearances of ſuch: a relaxt 
ation; and a relaxation; ſomewhaß below. che natural tone 
ſeems to me to he the gauſe of all poſitive, pleaſure. | Wha, 
is a ſtranger to chat manger of expreſſion ſo common in 
all times and in all countries, of being ſoſtened, relaxed, 
enervated, diſſolved, melted away by pleaſure 2 T be n. 
verſal voice of mankind, faithfub to their feelings, Conc] 
in affirming this ami form amd general: effect ; and although. 
ſome odd and particular inſtance may perhaps be faund, 
wherein there appears a canfiderable degree of poſitive plea- 
e | 6 . . 
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ſure, without, tall the characters of relaxation, we mult not. | 
therefore reject the concluſion we; had drawn from a con- 
eurrence of many experiments; 'but we. muſt f till retain. it, 


N ſubjgiping the exceptions which may occur. according to the 


| judicious rule laid down by Sir Ifaac Newton in the third | 
book of his Optics. Our poſition; will, I conceive, appear 
confirmed beyond any reaſonable doubs, if w can mew thaf 
ſuen things as we have already obſerved tobe the genuine 
oonſtituents of beauty, have each of chem, ſeparately taken, 
a natural tendency to relax the fibres. And ii it muſt; be. 
allowed us, that- the appearance of the human body; when 
all theſe conſtituents- are united together before the ſenſory; 
further favours this opinion, we may venture, I believe: to 
conclude, that. the paſſion called love is produced by thig re- 
laxation. By the fame method of reaſoning which we: have. 
uſed in the enquiry into the caufes of the fublime, we may 
likewiſe conclude, that as 4 beautiful object preſented to 
the ſenſe, by cauſing  a- relaxation in the body, produces 
tte pafffon of love in the mind; ſo if by any means the 
paſfion ſhould firſt have its onigin. in the mind, a \rekucation. 
ofithe out ward ty, pp ee e 
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ig 0 e e * ofviſual besen Mag Ame 
iin the affiftance ef the other: ſenſtes. If it  appeans [that 

fee is a principal eauſe of plrafure to the tamcia taſſe, 
{wel and hearing, it will he eaſily admitted a conſtauem/of 


aty'; 3 
| any 
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quality js found altnoſt without exception 'in all bodies that 


are by, general donſent held beautiful. There can be no 
doubt that bodies which/are yough aid! angular, rouſe atid 


vellicate the organs of feeling, cauſing; a ſenſe of pain, Which 


mſiſts 1 tlie Molent ten ſion or bontraction of the muſcular” 

686. On the contrar ys the application of ſmooth bodies re- 
lax; gentle ſtroking with a ſmooth band _allays. violent paiity 
and cramps, and relaxes the ſufferiag parts from their ynnatu+ 
ral tenſion; and it Has therefore very often no mean effect in 
removing ſwellings and obſtructioms. The ſenſe of feeling 
is highly gratified with ſmooth bodies, A bed ſmoothly laid, 
and ſoft; that is, whers.the refiftance is every way inconſide- 
rable, i is a great luxury, diſpoſing to an univerſal relaxation, 
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TY is it g only, in the wuch, that ſradonh boches 8 

fitive pleaſure by relaxation. In the ſmell and 1 ht we 
find all things agreeable to them, and which are commonly 
called ſweet, to be of a ſmooth nature, and that they all-evi- 


cently tend. to relax, their reſpective ſenſories. Let us firſt 


conſidet the taſte. Since it is moſt eaſy to enquire to the 
property, of liquids, and fince all things ſeem to want 2 fluid 
_ Vehicle to make them tafted at all, I intend rather to conſide 

the liquid chan the. ſolid parts of our food! The vehidles 
all taſtes are water and bil And what determines the 5 


ſome ſalt}. Which affects vatiouſly according to its nature, o 


N * e 
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and oil, ſimply conſidered, are capable of giving ſome plea- 
ſure to the taſte. Water, when fimple, is inſipid, inodorobs, 
bolourteſs, and ſmooth ; it is found when nor chi to bela great | 
reſolver of ſpaſms] Aud labricatorof the fibres :'this it 
probably owes to its ſmoothneſs. For as fluidity depends, 
according to the moſt general opinion, on the roundneſs, 
ſmoothneſs, and weak coheſion of the component parts of any 
body; and as water acts merely as a ſimple fluid; it follows, 
that the cauſe of its fluidity is likewiſe the cauſe of its 
relaxing quality; namely, the ſmoothneſs and lippery tex- 
ture of its parts. The other fluid vehicle of taſtes is 0//. 
This too, when ſimple, is infipid, inodorous, colourleſs 8, and 
ſmooth to the touch and taſte,” It is ſmoother than water, 
and in many caſes yet more relaxing. Oil is in ſome degree 
Pleaſant to the eye, the touch, and the taſte, inſipid as it is. 
Water is not ſo grateful ; which I do not know on what prin- 
ciple to account for, other than that water is not ſo ſoft and 
| ſmooth. Suppoſe that to this oil or water were added a cer- 
tain quantity of a ſpecific ſalt, which had a power of, putting 
the nervous papillz of the ton gue into a gentle vibratory mo- 
tion; as ſuppoſe ſugar diffolved in it. The ſmoothneſs, of 
the ot; and the vibratory power of the falt, cauſe the ſenſe 
we call ſweetneſs. | In all ſweet bodies, ſugar, or 4 ſubſtance 
very little different from ſagar, is conſtantly found; every 
ſpecies of ſalt, examined by the microſcope, has its o diſ- 
tinct, re regular, invariable form. That of nitre * is 4 pointed 
oblong ; that of ſea- ſalt an exact cube; that of ſugar a per- 
fect globe. If you have tried how fnooth globular bodies, 
as the marbles with which boys amuſe themfelves, have af- 
fected the touch when they are rolled backward and for- 
ward and over one another, you will eafily conceive how 
ſweetneſs, which confiſts in a falt of Tuch nature, affects 


the taſte; for a ſingle ob, (though ſome what pteafant to 
the 
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the feeling) yet I the 8 of its form, and the ſome- 


ät too ſudden deviation of its parts from 4 right line, it is 
nothihg" near ſo pleaſant” to the tough as ſeveral globes, 
Where the band gently riſes to one and falls to another; and 
this'pleaftire is greatly increaſed if the glöbes are in tidtion, 

Ah flicing oper one another; for this ſoft variety preveiits 
thatiwearinefs, Which the Ati fort diſpoſition of the Tevera 
globes would "otherwiſe: produce. Thus in ſweet” que 
the parts of the fluid vehicle, though moſt probably ro 
are yet ſo mitiute, as td conceal ttie figure of their comp 
nent patts from the niceſt; inquiſition of the microfcope'; 

and conſequentiy Being ſo exceſſively minute, they have a 
ſort of flat ſimplicity to the taſte, reſetiibling the effects of 
Plain ſmobth bodies to the touch; for if a body be compofed - 
of round parts exceffively ſmall, and packed pretty clofely 
together, the ſut face will be both to the fight'and-touct as 
if it were nearly Plain and finooth. It is clear from their 
umveiling their figure! to the microſcopeꝭ that the particles 
of ſugar are coſſiderably larger thian thoſe” of Water or oil, 
and conſequetitly; that cheir effects from their romanefs 
will be more diſtinẽt and palpuble to the ner vOUα,ůpapII Of 
that 3 organ the tongue: they will induoe that ſenſe 
called - ſweetneſs; whichi in a wenk manner we diſcover in 
on, and ina yet weaker in water; for, infipid as they are, 
water and oil are in ſdme degree ſweet; ati it may be'db- 
fervet; that infipid' things of alf Kinds apprVath mbfe wean 
to thè nature of feretneſt than to thut of am e ee, 
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7 N the other ſenſes we have remarked, that ſmooth FIG, 
are relaxing. Now it ought to appear that ſweet things, 
which are the ſmooth: of taſte, are relaxing too. It is re- 
markable, that in ſome languages ſoft and ſweet have but 
one name. Doux in French ſignifies ſoft as well as ſweet, 
The Latin Dulgis, and the Italian Dolce, have in many caſes 
the ſame double ſignification. That ſweet things are gene- 
rally relaxing, is evident; becauſe all ſuch, eſpecially thoſe 
which are moſt oily, taken frequently or in a latge quantity, 
very much enfeeble the tone of the ſtomach. Sweet ſinells, 
Which bear a great affinity to ſweet taſtes, relax very re- 

markably. The ſmell of flowers diſpoſes people to drowſi- 
neſs; and this relaxing effect is further apparent from the 
prejudice which people of weak nerves receive from their 
uſe. It were worth while to examine, whether taſtes of this 
kind, ſweet ones, taſtes that are cauſed hy ſmooth» oils and 
a relaxing ſalt, are not the originally pleaſant taſtes. | For 
many, which uſe has rendered ſuch, were not at all agreeable 
at firſt, The way to examine this is, to try what nature has 
originally provided for us, which ſhe has undoubtedly made 
originally pleaſant; and to analyſe this proviſion. Mili is 
the firſt ſupport of our childhood. The component parts of 
this are water, oil, and a ſort of a very ſweet ſalt, called the 
ſugar of milk. All theſe when blended have a great ſmootb- 
ne/s to the taſte, and a relaxing quality to the ſkin. _ The 
next thing children covet is fruit, and of fruits thoſe princi- 


; pally, which are ſweet ; and oyery one knows that the wk | 
3 e 
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neſs of fruit is cauſed by a ſubtile oil, and ſuch a falt as that 
mentioned in the laſt ſection. Afterwards; cuſtom, habit, 
the deſire of novelty,” and a thouſaad other cauſes; oonfound, 
adulterate, and change our palates, ſo that we can no longer 
reaſon with any ſatisfaction about them. Before we quit 
this article, we muſt obſerve, that as ſmooth things are, as 
fuch, agreeable to the taſte, and are found of a relaxing qua- 
lity ; ſo, on the other hand, things which are found by ex- 

perience to be of a ſtrengthening quality, and fit to brace 

fibres, are almoſt univerſally rough and pungent to the 

, and in many caſes rough even to the touch. We often 

pro the quality of ſweetneſs, metaphorically, to viſual ob- 

jects. For the better carrying on this remarkable analogy 
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Auers n property of beautiful objects is, 
that the line of their parts is continually varying its 
direction; but it varies it by a very inſenſible deviation; it 
never varies it ſo quickly as to ſurprize, or by the ſharp- 
nefs of its angle to cauſe any twitching or convulſion of the 
optic nerve. Nothing long continued in the ſame manner, 
nothing very ſuddenly varied, can be beautiful; becauſe 
both are oppoſite to that agreeable relaxation which is the 
characteriſtie effect of beauty. It is thus in all che ſenſes. PLE 
A motion in a right line, is that manner. of moving next to 
_ 2 very gentle deſcent, in which we meet the leaſt reſiſtance ; 
ey it is not that manner of moving, which, next to a de- 
. G 8 2 ſcent, 
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ſcent, wearies us the. leaſt. Reſt certainly tends to relax: 
yet there is a ſpecies of motion which relaxes more than reſt; 
a gentle oſcillatory motion, a riſing; and falling. Rocking 
ſets children to ſleep better than abſolute reſt; there is in- 
deed ſcarce any thing at that age, which gives more pleaſure 
than to be gently lifted up and down; the manner of play- 
ing which their nurſes uſe with children, and the weighing 
and ſwinging uſed after wards by themſelves as 'a favourite. 
amuſement, evince this very ſufficiently. Moſt people muſt 
have obſerved the ſort of ſenſe they have had, on being 
ſwiftly drawn in an eaſy coach on a ſmooth turf, with gra- 
dual aſcents and declivities. This will give a better idea of 
the beautiful, and point out its probable cauſe better, than 
almoſt any thing elſe. On the contrary, when one is hur- 
ried over a rough, rocky, N road, the pain felt by theſe 
ſudden inequalities ſhews why ſimilar fights, feelings, and 
ſounds, are ſo contrary to beauty: and with regard to the 
feeling, it is exactly the ſame in its effect, or very nearly the 
ſame, whether, for inſtance, I move my hand along the ſur- 
face of a body of a certain ſhape,” or whether ſuch a body is 
moved along my hand. But to bring this analogy of the 
ſenſes home to the eye: if a body preſented to that ſenſe has 
ſuch a waving ſurface, that the rays of light reflected from 
it are in a continual inſenſible deviation from the ſtrongeſt 
to the weakeſt (which is always the caſe in à ſurface gra- 
dually unequal), it muſt be exactly ſimilar in its effect on the 
eye and touch; upon the one of which it operates directly, 
on the other indirectly. And this body will be beautiful if 
the lines which compoſe its ſurface are not continued; even 
ſo varied, in a manner that may weary or diſſi pate 3 wean 


tion. The variation 1292 5 rar be continually" varied. 
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quent repetition of the ſame reaſonings, and of illuſtra- 
tions of the ſame nature, I will not enter very minutely into 
every particular that regards beauty, as it is founded on the 
diſpoſition of its quantity, or its quantity itſelf. | In ſpeaking, 
of the magnitude of bodies there is great uncertainty, be- 
cauſe the ideas of great and ſmall are terms almoſt entizely 
relative to the ſpecies of the objects, which are infinite. It 
is true, that having once fixed the ſpecies of any object, 
and the dimenſions common in the individuals of that ſpe- 
cies, we may obſerve ſome that exceed, and ſome that fall 
ſhort of, the ordinary ſtandard: thoſe which greatly exceed, 
are by that exceſs, provided the ſpecies itſelf be not very 
ſmall, rather great and terrible than beautiful; but as in the 
animal world, and in a good meaſure in the vegetable world 
likewiſe, the qualities that conſtitute beauty, may poſſibly be 
united to things of. greater dimenſions ;; when they are ſo 
united, they conſtitute a ſpecies. ſomething different both, 
from the ſublime and beautiful, which I have before called 
Pine; but this kind, I imagine, has not ſuch a power on the 
ee either as vaſt bodies have which are endued with 
the correſpondent qualities of the ſublime; or as the quali- 
ties of beauty have when united in a ſmall object. The af- 
fection produced by large bodies adorned with the ſpoils of 

beauty, is a tenſion continually relieved; which approaches 
to the nature of mediocrity. - But if I were to ſay: how I find 
en 2 upon ſuch. occaſions, I ſhould ſay, that the 
| ſublime 
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ſublime ſuffers leſs by being united to ſome of the qualities 
of beauty, than beauty does by being joined to greatneſs of 
quantity, or any other properties of the ſublime. There is 
ſomething 10 over-ruling in whatever inſpires us with awe, 
in all things which belong ever ſo remotely to terror, that 

nothing elſe can ſtand in their preſence. There lie the qua- 
lities of beauty either dead and unoperative; or at moſt ex- 
erted to mollify the rigour and ſternneſs of the terror, which 
is the natural concomitant-of greatneſs. Beſides the extra- 
ordinary great in every ſpecies, the oppoſite to this, the 
dwarfiſh and diminutive/ onght to be conſidered. Little- 
neſs, merely as ſuch, has nothing contrary to the idea of 
beauty. The humming-bird, both in ſhape and colouring, 
yields to none of the winged ſpecies, of which it is the leaft; 
and perhaps his beauty is enhanced by his ſmallneſs. But 
there are animals, which when they are extremely ſmall are 
rarely (if ever) beautiful. There is a dwarfiſh ſize of men 
and women, which is almoſt conſtantly fo groſs and maffive 
in comparifon of their height, that they preſent us with a 
very difagreeable image. But ſhould a man be found not 
above two or three feet high, fuppoſing ſuch a perſon to 
have all the parts of his body of a delicacy ſuitable to ſuch 
a a ſize, and otherwiſe enqdued with the common qualities of 
other beautiful bodies, I am pretty welt convinced that a 
perſon of ſuch a ſtature might be confidered as beautiful; 
might be the object of love; might give us very pleaſing 
ideas on viewing him. The only thing which could poffibly 
interpoſe to check our pleafure is, that ſuch creatures, how- 
ever formed, are unuſual, and are often therefore conſidered 
as ſomething monſtrous. The large and gigantic, though 
very compatible with the ſublime, is contrary to the beauti- 
ful. It is impofſible to ſuppoſe a giant the object of love. 

When we let our imagination looſe in romance, the ideas we 
| naturally 
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naturally annex to that ſize are thoſe of tyranny, cruelty, 
injuſtice, and every thing horrid and abominable. We paint 
the giant ravaging the country, plundering the innocent 
traveller, and afterwards gorged with his halt-living fleſh : 
ſuch are Polyphemus, Cacus, and others, who make fo great 
a figure in romances and heroic. poems. The event we at- 
tend to with the greateſt ſatisfaction is their defeat and death. 
I do not remember, in all that multitude of deaths with which 
the Iliad is filled, that the fall of any man remarkable for 
his great ſtature and ſtrength touches us with pity ; nor does 
it appear that the author, ſo well read in human nature, 
ever intended it ſhould. It is Simoiſius, in the ſoft bloom of 
youth, torn from his parents, who tremble for a courage ſo 
ill ſuited to his ſtrength ; ; it is another hurried by war from 
the new embraces of his-bride, young, and fair, and a novice 
to the field; who melts us by his untimely fate. Achilles, in 
| ſpite of the many qualities of beauty, which Homer has 
beſtowed on his outward form, and the many great virtues 
with which he has adorned his mind, can never make us 
love him. It may be obſerved,” that Homer has given the 
Trojans, whoſe fate he has deſigned to excite our compaſ- 
ſion, infinitely more of the amiable ſocial virtues than he 
has diſtributed among his Greeks. With regard to the Tro- 
jans, the paſſion he chooſes to raiſe is pity; pity is a paſſion 
founded on love; and theſe /z/zr, and if I may ſay domeſtic 
virtues, are certainly the moſt amiable. But he has made 
the Greeks far their ſuperiors in politic and military virtues. 
The councils of Priam are weak; the arms of Hector com- 
paratively feeble; his courage far below that of Achilles. 
Yet we love Priam more than Agamemnon, and Hector 
more than his conqueror Achilles. Admiration is the paſ- 
ſion which Homer would excite in favour of the Greeks, 
and he has done it by beſtowing on them the virtues which 
have 
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have but little to do with love. This ſhort digreſſion is 


perhaps not wholly beſide our purpoſe, where our buſineſs 
is to ſhew, that objects of great dimenſions are incompa- 


tible with beauty, the more incompatible as they are greater; 


whereas the ſmall, if ever they * n CES n re * 


not to bas attributed to Wee . 
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wits 3 to colour, the difquiſition i is almoſt infinite; 
but I conceive the principles laid down in the begin- 
ning of this part are ſufficient to account for the effects of 
them all, as well as for the agreeable effects of tranſparent 
bodies, whether fluid or ſolid. Suppoſe 1 look at a bottle of 
muddy liquor, of a blue or red colour: the blue or red rays 
cannot paſs clearly to the eye, but are ſuddenly and une- 
qually ſtopped by the intervention of little opaque bodies, 
which without preparation change the idea, and change it 
too into one diſagreeable in its own nature, conformable to 
the principles laid down in ſect. 24. But when the ray paſſes 
without ſuch oppoſition through the glaſs or liquor, when 
the glaſs or liquor are quite tranſparent, the light is ſome- 
thing ſoftened in the paſſage, which makes it more agree- 
able even as light; and the liquor reflecting all the rays of 


its proper colour evenly, it has ſuch an effect on the eye, as 
ſmooth opaque bodies have on the eye and touch. So that 


the pleaſure here is compounded of the ſoftneſs of the tranſ- 
mitted and the evenneſs of the reflected light. This plea- 
ſure I be heightened by the common principles in other 


45 at: > — | . + f things, 
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things, if the ſhape of the glaſs which holds the tranſ- 
parent liquor be ſo judiciouſly varied, as to preſent 
the colour gradually. and interchangeably weakened and 
ſtrengthened with all the variety which judgment in affairs 
of this nature ſhall ſuggeſt. On a review of all that has 
been ſaid of the effects, as well as the cauſes of both; it will 
appear, that the ſublime and beautiful are built on princi- 
ples very different, and that their affections are as differ. 
ent: the great has terror for its baſis; which, when it is 
modified, cauſes that emotion in the mit. which I have 
called aſtoniſhment; the beautiful is founded on mere poſi- 
tive pleaſure, and excites in the ſoul that feeling, which is 
called love. Their cauſes have made the ſubject of this 


fourth part. 


THE END OF THE FOURTH PART, 
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Nr 11 8 affect us, 1 "a TR eübme Sonetden 
which Providence has eſtabliſhed between certain m- 
tions and configurations of bodies, and certain confequent 
feelings in our mind. Painting affects in the fame manner, 
but with the ſuperadded baſins ofimitation. Archite&ure 
affects by the laws of nature, and the law of reaſon ; from 
which latter reſult the rules of proportion, which make Lwork 
to be praiſed or cenſured, in the whole or in ſome part, when 
the end for which it was deſigned is or is not properly an- 
ſwered. But as to words; they ſeem to' te to affect us in 
a manner very different froth that in which we are affected 


by natural objects, « or by painting or architecture; : yet Words 
een | | have 


* 
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have as conſiderable a ſhare in exciting ideas of beauty and 
of the ſublime as any of thoſe, and ſometimes | a much 
greater than any of them; therefore an enquiry into the 


manner by which they excite ſuch emotions is far from be- 
ing unneceſſary i in a diſcourſe of this kind. | 


LE QT; . 
THE: COMMON EFFECT, OF POETRY, NOT BY e 
| IDEAS OF THINGS. | 


T HE common notion of 2 of poetry and elo- 
quence, as well as that of words in ordinary converſation, 
is, that they affect the mind by raiſing in it ideas of thoſe 
things for which cuſtom has appointed them to ſtand. To 
examine the truth of this notion, it may be requiſite to ob- 
ſerve that words may be divided into three ſorts. The firſt 
are ſuch as repreſent many ſimple ideas united by. nature to 
form ſome one determinate compoſition, as man, horſe, tree, 
caſtle, cc. Theſe I call aggregate words.. The ſecond, are 
they that ſtand for one ſimple idea of ſuch compoſitions, and 
no more; as red, blue, round, ſquare, and the like. Theſe 
I call #mple abſiract words. The third, are thoſe, which are 
formed by an union, an arbitrary union of both the others, 
and of the various relations between them in greater or leſſer 
degrees of complexity; as, virtue, honour, perſuaſion, ma- 
giſtrate, and the like. Theſe I call compound alſiract words. 
Words, I am ſenſible, are capable of being claſſed into more 
curious diſtinctions; but theſe ſeem to be natural, and 
enough for our purpoſe; and they are diſpoſed i in that order 
in which they are commonly taught, and in which the mind 
Sets the ideas they are ſubſtituted for. I ſhall begin with the 
third 
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third ſort of words; compound abſtracts, ſuch as virtue, 
honour, perſuaſion, docility. Of theſe I am convinced, that 
whatever power they may have on the paſſions, they do not 
derive it from any repreſentation raiſed in the mind of the 
things for which they ſtand. As compoſitions, they are not 
real eſſences, and hardly cauſe, I think, any real ideas. No- 
body, I believe, immediately on hearing the ſounds, virtue, 
liberty, or honour, conceives any - preciſe notions of the par- 
ticular modes of action and thinking, together with tha mixt 
and ſimple ideas, and the ſeveral relations of them for which 
theſe words are ſubſtituted; neither has he any general idea, 


compoundediof them; for if he had, then ſome of thoſe par- 


ticular ones, though indiſtind perhaps, and confuſed, might 
come ſoon to be perceived. But this, I take it, is hardly ever 
the caſe. For put yourſelf upon analyſing one of theſe. words, 
and you muſt reduce it: from one ſet of general words to ano- 


ther, and then into the ſimple abſtracts and aggregates, in a 


much longer ſeries than may be at firſt imagined, before any 


real idea emerges to light, before you come to diſcover any. - 
thing like the firſt principles of ſuch; compoſitions; and when 
you have made ſuch a diſcovery of the original ideas, the 
effect of the compoſition is utterly loſt. A train of thinking 
of this ſort, is much too long to be purſued in the ordinary 
ways of converſation, nor is it at all neceſſary that it ſhould. 
Such words are in reality but mere ſounds; but they are 
ſounds which being uſed on particular occaſions, wherein we 

receive ſome good, or ſuffer; ſore evil; or ſee others affected 
with good or evil; or which we hear applied to other in- 
tereſting things or events; and being applied in ſuch a 
variety of caſes, that we know readily; by habit to what things 
they belong, they produce in the mind, whenever they are 
afterwards mentioned, effects ſimilar to thoſe of their occa- 


fone The ſounds being often uſed without reference to any 
* 
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particular occaſion, and carrying. fill their firſt impreſſions, 
they at laſt utterly loſe their connexion with the particular 
occaſions that gave riſe to them; yet the ſound, enn, 
annexed notion, continues to operate as — 5 
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Masten ron anden obſerved; with his « fund Ns 
city, that moſt general words, thoſe belonging to virtue 
and vice, good and evil, eſpecially, are taught before the par- 
_ ticular. modes of action to which they belong are preſented to 
the mind; and with them, the love of the one, andtheabhars- | 
rence of the other; for the minds of children are ſo ductile, 
that a nurſe, or any perſon about a child, by ſeeming pleaſed 
or diſpleaſed with any thing, or even any word, may give 
the difpoſition of the child a fimilar turn. When afterwards, 
the ſeveral occurrences in life come to be applied to theſe 
words, and that which is pleaſant often appears under the 
name of evil; and what is diſagreeable to nature is called 
good and virtuous; a ſtrange confuſion of ideas and affe&ioris 
ariſes in the minds of many; and an appearance of no ſmall 
contradiction betwen their notions and their actions. There 
are many who love virtue and who deteſt vice, and this not 
from hypocriſy or affectation, who notwithſtanding very fre- 
quently act ill and wickedly in particulars without the leaſt 
remorſe; becauſe theſe particular occaſions never came into 
view, when tlie paſſions on the ſide of virtue were ſo warmiy 
affected by-certain words heated originally by the breath of 
K others; and for this reaſon, it is hard to repeat certain ſtts 
Ke -— Sou with- 


out 
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| out being in ſome degree affected, —— 
e e 


ob NMS d 4; Ogden: 2 


le, daliant, generau goods and greats... .. 2 


Theſe Joh by dae ho application, ought to be uno- 
perative; but when words commonly facted to great occz- 
ſions are uſed, we are affected by them even wittiout the oc- 
caſions. When words which have been generally ſo applied 
are put together without any ratiotial view, ot in fuch a 
manner that they do not rightly agree with each other, the 
ſtyle is called bombaſt. And it requires in ſeveral caſes much 
good ſenſe and experience to be guarded againſt the force of 
ſuch language; for hen propriety is neglected, a greater 
number of 'thefe affecting words may be'taken into the ſer- 
vice, and a greater. variety” N ee combining 
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F words have al their. poſtible e 520 4 as 

| fects ariſe in the mind of the hearet. The finſt is, the 
b the ſecond, the pichre, or repreſentation of the thing 
fignified by the ſound: the third is, the faction of the ſqul 
produced by one or hy both of the foregoing; .: Champortded 
abgract words, of which we have been ſpeaking (henour, 
juſtice, liberty, and the like), produce the firſt and the laſk of 
theſe effects, bat not the ſecond. Sraple afra, are uſed 
to ſgnify ſome one ſmaple idea without much advertiag to 
others-which may ehance to artend it, as! blue green, bot, 
wy and the like; theſe are capable of W 
[ 4 2 e 
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the purpoſes of words; as the aggregate words, man, caſtle, 
Horſe, &c. are in a yet higher degree. But I am of opinion, 
that the moſt general effect even of theſe words, does not 
aziſe from theit forming pictures of the ſeveral things they * 
would repreſent an the imagination; becauſe, on à very dili- 
gent examination of my own mind, and getting others to 
conſider theirs, 1 do not find that once in twenty times any 
ſuch, picture is formed, and when it is, there js moſt com- 
monly a particular effort of the imagination for that purpoſe. 
But the aggregate words operate, as I ſaid of the compound 
abſtracts, not by preſenting any image to the mind 1 5 
by having from uſe the ſame effect on being mentioned, that 
iheir original has when, it is ſeen. , Suppoſe we erg 50 read 
a paſſage to this effect: 4 The river Danube riſes in g moiſt 
and mountaindus ſoil in the heart of Germany, where wing: 
ing to and fro, it waters ſeveral principalities, until, turning 
into Auſtria, and laving the walls of Vienna, it paſſes into 
Hungary; there with a vaſt flood, augmented by the Saave 
and the Drave, it quits Chriſtendom, and rolling through the 
darbarous countries, which border on Tartary, it enters by 
many mouths. into the Black ſea.” In this deſcription many 
things are mentioned, as mountains, rivers, cities, the ſea, &c. 
But Jet any body examine /hinaſelf,: and fee whether he bas 
nad impreſfed on his imagination any pictures, of a xiyer, 
mountain, watery ſoil, Germany, &c. Indeed it is impoſſihle, 
in the rapidity and quick fycceſion of words in converſation, 
to have ideas both of the ſound of the ward, and of the thing 
repreſented; beſides, ſome words, ' expreſſing; real eſſences, 
| are ſo mixed, wich eee eee 
| that it is inprggtica F to thought, ff 
particulars to generals, from things to words, in. ſuch à man- 
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ner as to anſwer the purpoſes of life : nor is 
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IN * . bat EY ſeveral. that their "ay 
fiohs are affected by words from whence they have no 
ideas; and yet harder td convirite them, that in the ordinary 
courſe of converſation we are ſufficiently underſtood without 
raiſing any images of the things concerning which we ſpeak, 
It ſeems to be an odd fubject of diſpute with any man, he- 
ther he has ideas i His mitid or not. Of this, at firſt view, 
every | man, in His own forum, '6ught to judge without ap- 
But, ſtrange as it may appear, we are often at a loſs to 

K "what ideas we have of things, c or whether we have 
any ideas at all upon Tore ſubjects: * It even requires a good 
deal of attention to be thoroughly f. arisfied on this head. 


Since 1 wrote theſe papers, 1 found two very ſtriking in- 


{ances of the poffibility there is, that a man may hear words 
without having any idea of the thin gs which they repreſent, 
and yet afterwards be capable of returnin g them to others, 


combined in à new Way, and with great propriety, energy, 


no inftru@ion: The firſt inſtance, is that of Mr. Blacklock 
blind from his birth. Few men bleſſed with the 1068 
1 fight can deſcribe viſuat objeAts with more ſpirit and 
jultineſs't an this blind man; which cannot poſfibly be at- 
tribüuteck to His Having 'a deafer conception. ok the thi — 
1 is Common to other perſons. ' Mr, Spenc 
ah He Hog Fate Which he is written to this work of . 
poet, enſons Very hgenioully, adac, Titagine, for the hoſt 


part, e port the aufg ö this er ary Pick 
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nomenon; but I cannot altogether agree with him, that ſome 
improprieties in language and thought, which occur in theſe 
poems, have ariſen from the blind poet's imperfect concep- , 
tion of viſual; abjects, ſince; ſuch improprieties, and much 
greater, may be found in writers even of an higher claſs than 
Mr. Black lock, and who notwithſtanding poſſeſſed the faculty 
of ſeeing in its full perfection. Here is a poet doubtleſs ag 
much affected by his oyn deſcriptions; as any that reads 
them can be; and yet he is. affected with this ſtrong enthu- 
fafm by things of which he neither has, nor can paſſibly 
have any idea further than that of a bare ſound : and Why 
may not thoſe who read his works be affected in the ſame 
manner that he was; with as little of any real ideas of the 
things deſcribed } The fecond inſtance is af Mr. Saunder- 
* ſon, profeſſor of mathematics in the univerſity of cambridge. 
This learned man had acquired great knowledge in natural 
philoſophy, in aſtronomy, and whatever ſciences depend 
upon mathematical Gill. What Was. the moſt extraordinary | 
and the moſt to my, purpoſe, he gave excellent lectures upon 
ght and colours; and this man taught others the theory of 
thoſe ideas which they had, and which he himſelf undoubt- 
edly had not. But it is probable that the words red, blue, 
green, anſwered to him as well as the ideas of the colours, 
thenaſelves ; for the ideas of greater or leſſer degrees of re- 
frangibility being applied to theſe words, and the blind man 
being inſtructed in hat o other reſpects: they were found to 
agree or to diſagree, it was, as eaſy tor bim to reaſon upon 
the words, as if he had been folly maſter of the ideas. In- 
deed it muſt be owned he could make no new diſeoveries in 
the way of experiment, He did nothing: but what we do 
every day in common; diſcourſe. When 1 wrote this laſt ſen-- 
tence, and uſed tHe words every day, and. conunon diſcour ſe, I: 
had no images in my mind of any ſucceſſion of time; nor of 
F 8: men 
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men in conference with each other; nor do I imagine that 
the reader. will have any ſuch ideas on reading it. Neither 
when I ſpoke of red, or blue and green, as well as refrangi- 
bility, had I theſe ſeveral colours, or the rays of light paſſing 
into a different medium, and there diverted from their 
courſe, painted before me in the way of images. I know 
very well that the mind poſſeſſes a faculty of raiſing ſuch 
images at pleaſure; but then an act of the will is neceſſary to 
this; and in ordinary convexſation or reading it is very rarely 
that any image at all is excited in the mind. If I ſay 1 
ſhall go to Italy next ſummer,“ I am well underſtood. Yet I 
believe nobody has by this painted in his imagination the 
exact figure of the ſpeaker paſſing by land or by water, or 
both; ſometimes. on horſeback, ſometimes in à carriage; 
with all the particulars of the journey. Still leſs has he any 
idea of Italy, the country to which I propoſed to go; or of 
the greenneſs of the fields, the ripening of che fruits, and 
the warmth of the air, with the change to this from a dif- 
ferent ſeaſon, which are the ideas for which the word ſuni- 

mer is fubſtituted; dut leaſt of all has he any image from 
the word next ; foe chis word ftands for the idea of many 
ſummers, with the excluſion of all but one: and ſurely the 
man who ſays next ſummer, has no images of ſuch a ſaceeſ- 
ſion, and fuch an excluſion. In ſhort, it is not only of thoſe = 
ideas which are commonly called abſtract, and of which no 
image at all can be formed, but even of particular real be- 
ings, that we converſe without having any idea of them ex- 
cited in the imagination ; as will certainly appear on a dili- 
gent examination of our own minds. Indeed, ſo little does 
poetry depend for its effect on the power of raifing ſenſible 
images, that I am convinced it would loſe a very confiderable 
part-of its energy if this were the neceffary reſult of all de- 


ſcription. | Becauſe that union of affecting words, which : 
1 i 2 th 
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the mot powerful of all pocticil inſtrutmtents; Would” fre, 

15 quently loſe irs/force along wich its propriety and cnfiſteney, 
if the ſenſible images were always excited. There is not 

perhaps in the Whole Eneid a more grand and labowred paf · 

ſage than the deſcription of Vulcan's cavern in Etna, and 

the works that are there carried on. Virgil dwells particu- 

larly on the formation of the thunder, Which he deſctibes 

unfiniſhed under the hammers of the Cyclops. But _ 

are = Feine. of this extraorilinary r * 


Tres a orti radios, Vir 5 aquoſe. | 
Addiderant ; rutili tres ignis et alitis auſtri; Ny 
 Fulgores nunc terrificos, ſonitumque, mare. $22 
 Miſcehans operi, Jammiſque Jequacibus i . PE 


This ſeeems to me admirably, ſublime; yet if we e attend 
coolly to the kind of ſenſible images which a combination of 
_ ideas of this ſort muſt form, the chimeras of madmen can- 
not appear more wild and abſurd than ſuch a picture. 
« Three rays of twiſted ' ſhowers, three of watery clouds, tbree of 
9 Are, and three of the winged ſouth wind; then mixed they 
« in the. work terrific lightnings, and ſound, and fear, and 
' & anger, with, purſuing flames.” This ſtrange compoſition 
18 formed into a groſs body; it is hammered. by the Cy- 
clops, it is in part poliſhed, and partly continues rough. 
The truth is, if poetry gives us à noble aſſemblage of words, 
correſponding to many noble ideas, which are connected by | 
circumſtances of time or place, or related to each other as 
| cauſe and effect, or aſſociated in any natural way, they may 
ve moulded together in any form, and perfectly anſwer their 
end. The pictureſque connexion is. not demanded; becauſe 
no real picture is formed; nor is the effect of the deſcription 


* all the leſs upon this account. What ans of Helen by 
Priam 
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Priam and the old men of his council, is generally thought. 
oe zap OR MFC PEAT ui 
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Oy ehe Teta 10 ua tun ix pdt | Axa ea might! 

| Be tn neee whe 
| Anus I alan Heng ae wnt row... N ure n 
dach cry, no wonder fuch teleftial as 
Foor nine long years have ſet the world in Wis hos 
What winning graces! what majeſtic mien! ' 
* moves a goddeſs, ne 2 Os a queen. 


Pork. 


Here is not one word id of the particulars of her beauty ; | 
c which can in the leaſt help us to any preciſe idea of 
her perſon; but yet we are much more touched by this 
manner of mentioning her than by thoſe long and laboured 
deſcriptions of Helen, whether handed down by tradition, 
or formed by fancy, which. are to be met with in ſome au- 
thors. I am ſure it affects me much more than the minute de- 
ſcription which Spencer has given of Belphehe; though I own - 
that there are parts in that deſcription, as there are in all the 
deſcriptions of that excellent writer, extremely fine and poe- 
tical. The terrible picture which Lucretius has drawn of 
religion, in order to diſplay the magnanimity of his philo- 
ſophical hero in oppoſing her, is 2 to; ve deten 
with great boldneſs, and ſpirit ; a 1 4 
x Humana ante oculos feeds cum vita jaceret,. 
In terris, oppreſſa gravi ſub religione, 125 
24ue caput e cœli regionibus ſendeb at 
Horribili deſuper viſu mortalibus inflans; 115 
Primus Graius homo mortales tollere contra 
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What idea do you derive from fo excellent a picture ? none 
at all, moſt 9 3 1 word 


painting * eee to ad rather by ſympa- 
thy than amitationy to diſplay rather the effect of things on 
the mind of the ſpeaker, or of others, than to preſent a clear 
idea of the things themſelves. This is their moſt extenſive 
Province and that in which they ſucceed the beſt. 
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[POETRY Nor STRICTLY AN nurravey® ART, 
P 71 14 47 3 11 1 155 

H ENCE we e abibe u thas poetry, taken in its ah | 

general ſenſe, cannot with fri propriety be called an 

art X: imitation. It is indeed an äimitation ſo far as it de- 
ſcribes the manners and paſſions of men whith their words 
can expreſs; where animi motus effert inter prete lingua. 
There it is ſtrictly imitation; and all merely dramatic poetry 

is of this ſort. But dęſeripnve poetry operates chiefly by 
ſubſtitution; by the means of ſounds, which by cuſtom have 
the effect of realities. Nothing is an imitation further than 

as it reſembles ſome other thing; and words undoubtedly 


have no ſort of TORE to the ideas * * they 
ſtand. . | l 55 | 
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HOW, WORDS, INFLUENCE THE PASSIONS... 


ow, as words, affect, not by any original power, but by. 
© repreſentation, it might be ſuppoſed, that their in- 
fluence over the paſſions ſhould be But light; yet it is quite 
otherwiſe; for we find by experience that eloquence and 
poetry are as capable, nay indeed much more capable, of 
making ep and, lively impreſſions than any other arts, 
ariſes, chiefly from theſe three cauſes. Firſt, that we take 
an extraordinary part in the paſſions of others, and that we 
are eaſily affected and brought into ſympathy by any tokens 
which are ſhewn, of them; and — are no tokens which 
can expreſs all the circumſtances of moſt paſſions Pao os, 
Words; ſo that if a perſon ſpeaks upon any ſubject, he can 
not only convey the ſubject to you, but likewiſe the man- 
ner in which he is himſelf affected by it. Certain it is, that 
the inflience of moſt things on our paffions is not fo/ muck. 
from tlie things themfelves, as from our opinions concern 
ing them; and theſe again depend very much on the opi-- 
nions of other men, conveyable for the moſt pant by words 
only. Secondly, there are many things of a very affecting 
nature, which can ſeldomiaccur in the reality, but he words 
which repreſent them often do; and thus they have an op- 
portunity of making a deep impreſſiom and taking root in 
the mind, whilſt the idea of the reality was tranſient; and to 
ſome perhaps never really occurred in any ſhape, to whom. 
it is notwithftandifig very affeting, as War, death, famine, 
&c. | Bcfidzss min ideas have never been at all preſented 
| | g 903 10/7 97:20 


” ON THE SUSLYIME | 
fy the ſenſes: of any * bas eyed MOMs 2s God, angels, de- 
vils, heaven, and hell, all of Which have however a great 
influence over the paſſions. Thirdly, by words we have it 
in our power to make ſuch combination as we cannot poſſi- 
8 do otherwiſe. By this power of combining we are able, 
the addition of well choſen circumſtances, to give a new 
Ute and force to the ſimple object. In painting we may re- 
rea any fine figure we pleaſe; but We never can give it 
thoſe enlivening touches which it may receive from words. 
To repreſent an angel in, a Picture, you can only draw a 
beautiful young man winged: but what painting can fur- 
niſh out any thing ſo grand as the addition of one word, 
« the angel of the Lord . It is true, I have here no clear 
idea; but theſe words affect the mind more than the ſenſi 
ble image did; which is all I contend for. A picture of 
Priam dragged to the altar's foot, and there ee, if it 
were well executed, would undoubtedly be very moving; 
but there are very ASSravAting CSIR ih, which it could 
7 NYE, re 0 7 ois 
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1 further inſtance, let us conſider thoſe lines of Milton, 
where he deſcribes the travels of the fallen angels through 
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Dach. Md guefilig amor god vinoauwh 
This idea or this affe@ion taufed by word, which nothing 
but a word cu annex to the others, raiſes à very great de- 
gree of the ſabiime\; and this fublime is raiſed yet higher by 
what follows, 2 '« iel yt of, Deirh'® Here are again two 
idcas not Preſentable but by lahguage ; and an union of 
then great and amazing beyond conception; if they may 
property” be called ideas Which preſent no diſtinct image to 
the mind. Aut ſtill it ill be difficult to cot i how words 
can move the paſſions which belong to real objects, withòut 
repreſenting thefe objects clearly. This ic difficult to us, 
becauſe we do not' ſufficiently diſtinguiſh, in our obſerva- 
tions upon language: between a clear expreſſion, and a ſtrong 
expreſſion . Theſe are frequently confbuiided witch eau 
other, though they ure in reality extremely different. The 
former regards the underſtanding: the latter belongs to the 
paſſions. The one deſcribes a thing as it is; the other de- 
ſcribes it as it is felt. Now, as there is a moving tone of 
voice, an impaſſioned countenance, an agitated" 
which affect independently of the things about which they 
are exerted, fo there” ate words, and certain diſpeſitions of 
words, which being peculiarly devoted to paſſionate: fub- 
jects, and always uſed by thofe Who are under the influence 
of any paſſion, touch” and move us more than thoſe which 
far more clearly and diſtinctiy expreſs the ſubject matter. 
We yield to fympathy what we refuſe to deſcription. The 
truth is, all verbal deſcription, merely as naked deſcription, 
though never ſo exact, cbriveys” ſo poor and inſufficient an 
idea of the thing defcribed, that it could ſoarcely have the 
malleſt effect, if the ſpeaker did not call in to his aid thoſe 
modes 6f ſpeech that mark a ſtrong and lively feeling in 
bingſelf. © Then, by the contagion of our paſſions, e catẽh 
a fire already kindled in another, which probably might 
; YoRTZ £4 Wo | 4 - 7, .— 
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are more affected with what they ſee, and therefore expreſs 


i oN THE SUBLIME, Ke. 
never have been ſtruck out by the object deſcribed. Words, 


by ſtrongly conveying the paſſions, by thoſe means which we 
have already mentioned, fully compenſate for their weak - 
neſs in other reſpects. It may be obſerved, that very po- 
liſhed languages, and ſuch. as are praiſed for their ſuperior 
clearneſs and perſpicuity, are generally deficient in ſtrength. 
The French language has that perfection and that defect. 
Whereas the oriental un and in general the languages 
af moſt unpoliſhed people, have a great force and energy of 
expreſſibn; and this is but natural. Uncultivated people are 
but ordinary obſeryers of things, and. not critical in diftin- 
guiſhing them; but, for that reaſon, they admire mare, and 


themſelves in a warmer and more paſſionate manner. If the 
affection he well conveyed, it Will work its effect without 
any clear idea; often without ah dani * n 
which has — given riſe to it. 


1 mould canſider. poetry às it —— the ſublime — heau- 
tiful more at large; but jt muſt be obſerved that in this light 
it has been often and well handled: already. It was not my 
deſign to enter into the criticiſm of the ſublime and beauti- 
ful in any art, but to attempt to lay down ſuch principles as 
may tend to aſcertain, to diſtingujſh, and to form 2, ſort of 
ſtandard for them; which purpoſes 1 thought might he beſt 
effected by an enquiry into the properties of ſuch things 
in nature, as raiſe love and aſtoniſhment in us; and by 
ſhewing ia What manner they operated to produce theſe 
puaſſions. Wards were only ſo far to be, conſidered, . 8 tq 
ſhew upon what principle they were capable of being the 
repreſentatives of theſe natural things, and by what powers 
they were able to affect us often as ſtrongly as ng things 
x Inn and arge much r. | 
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TI H E Tm. zdminiliration came into employment; under 
th e mediation of the Duke of Cumberland, on the 
tenth 5 of Jay 176s ; and Was removed, upon a plan ſettled 
by the Earl o of Chatham, on the thirtieth day of July 1766, 
0 laſted juſt: one year And t e Uay: ; Þ 
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In that ſpace of time J han 


- D160] er ae HA ene were « compoſi by 
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But the cbattitativHaffubetority of Great Brithin was nr f 
ſerved, by; 22 PESUS Fechring tbe dependence of the colonies. 
Private houſes were relieved: from the TENT? of the 
exciſe, by rhe Pefeal of thi oder" tax.” wt e es yo) 
The perſonal liberty of the Tubject' was doe by rhe 
reſolution ag ainft' general warrants. 
The lawful" ſecrets of buſineſs and Ae were ren - 
dered in violable, by the en, rt r gg. the re 


of papers. el 


The trade of Alen was ſet free from ifadicious and J 
ruinous ho on oor — its revenue was E and ſettled 
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254 SHORT ACCOUNT OF 
upon a rational foundation — its commerce extended with 
foreign countries; while all the advantages were ſecured to 
Great Britain, by the ad for repealing certain duties, and en- 
couraging, regulating, and ſecuring the trade of this Two: 
and the Britiſh dominions in America. | 
Materials were provided and inſured to 6br ABatbfiture— 
the ſale of theſe manufactures was encreaſed the African 
trade preſerved and extended — the principles of the act of 
navigation purſued, and the plan improved — and the trade 
for bullion rendered free, ſecure, and permanent oy the fee 
for bpeninꝶ certain'ports in Domittica and Famaica. 
That adminiſtration was the firſt which 80 and en- 
couraged public meetings and free conſultations of merchants 
m all parts of the kingdom; by which means the trueſt 
| . have beelt received; great benefits have been Area 
Furt; to manufactures EY one RNerce ; and the moſt extẽn· 
five pro ſpedts are opened fi r furt r frm provemeflt. 
Under them, the 1 1 of our bor bern ern. and d ſoithett 
colonies, before that time jarring and diflonant, were ufider- 
. ſtood, compared, 2. and perfectiy recunciled. The 
paſſions and animoſities of, the colonies, by — 2 and 
lenient meafures, were allayed, and and. compoſed, the. un- 
dation laid for a laſting agreetent amongſt the 200 41 00 
Whilſt that adminiſtration provided for the YT erty an 
commerce of their country, as the true baſs 6 0 Sap. Fer 
they conſulted its intereſts, they afferted. Its honour, abroad, 
with temper and with. firmneſs ; by ma an advantageous 
treaty of commerce with Ruffia ; by obtaining a liquidation 
of the Canada bills; to the fatis faction of the Þroprietors ; ; dy 
reviving and raiſing from its aſhes the negociation for the 
Manila ranſom, which had been extinguiſhed and F 
ed by their predeceſſors. 
They treated their ſovereign with decency; "with reve- 


weck. They diſcquptenanced, and, it js hoped, "for ever abo- 
liſhed, 
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A LATEHSH ORT ADMINI $TRATION. 255 
liſhed, the dangerous and unconſtitutional practice of remov- 
ing military officers. for their votes in parliament. They 
firmly adhered to choſe friends of liberty, Who had run all 
hazards in its cauſe, and provided for them in preference to 
every other claim. 


With the Earl of Bute they had no perſonal el & 


no correſpondence of councils. They neither courted him 
nor perſecuted him. They practiſed. no corruption; nor 
were they even ſuſpected of it. They ſold no offices. They 


obtained no reverſions or penſions, either coming in or going 


out, for themſelves, their families, or their dependents. 

In the proſecution of their meaſures they were ttaverſed 
by an oppoſition of a new and ſingular character; an oppo- 
ſition of place-men and penſioners. They were ſupported by 


the confidence of the nation. And having held their offices 


under many difficulties and diſcouragements, they left them 
at the expreſs command, as they had accepted them at the 
earneſt requeſt, of their royal maſter. 

Theſe are plain facts; of a clear and public nature; neither 
extended by elaborate reaſoning, or heightened by the co- 
| louring of eloquence, They are the ſervices of a ſingle 

year, 

The removal of that adminiſtration. from power, is not to 
them premature ; ſince they were in office long enough to ac- 
compliſh many plans of public utility ; and, by their perſe- 
verance and reſolution, rendered the way ſmooth and eaſy to 
their ſucceſſors; having left their king and their country in 
a much better condition than they found them. By the 


_ temper they manifeſt, they ſeem to have now no other wiſh, 


than that their ſucceſſors may do the public as Teal and as 
faithful ſervice as they have done, ere : 
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« THE: PRESENT STATE oF THE NATION. 


JARTY diviſions, whether on the whole operating for 


good or evil, are things inſeparable from free govern- 
ment. This is a truth which, I believe, admits little diſ- 
pute, having been eſtabliſhed by the uniform experience of 
all ages. The part a good citizen ought to take in theſe di- 
viſions, has been a matter of much-deeper controverſy. But 
God forbid, that any controverſy relating to our eſſential mo- 
rals ſhould admit of no decifion. It appears to me, that this 
queſtion, like moſt of the others which regard our duties in 
life, is to be determined by our ſtation in it. Private men 
may be wholly neutral, and entirely innocent: but they who 
are legally inveſted with public truſt, or ſtand on the high 
ground of rank, and dignity, which is truſt implied; can 


hardly in any caſe remain indifferent, without the certainty- 


of ſinking into inſignificance; and thereby in effect defert- 
ing that poſt in which, with the fulleſt authority, and for the 


wiſeſt purpoſes, the. Lats. and inſtitutions. of their country 
e ee 
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have fixed them. However, if it be the office of thoſe who 
are thus circumſtanced, to take a decided part, it is no leſs 


FS their duty that it ſhould be/a ſober one; Itpught to be cir- 


cumſcribed by the ſame laws of decorum, and balanced by. 
the fame temper, which bound and regulate all the virtues. 
In a word, we ought to act in party with all the moderation 
which does not abſolutely enervate that vigour, and quench 
that fervency of ſpirit, without which the beſt wiſhes for the 
public good muſt evaporate in empty ſpeculation. . /,,.,,. 

It is probably from ſome ſuch motives that the friends of a 
very reſpectable party in this kingdom have been hitherto 
ſilent. For theſe two years paſt, from one and the ſame quarter 
of politicks, a continual fire has been kept upon them; ſome- 
times from the unwieldy column of quartos and octavos; 
ſometimes from the light ſquadrons of occaſional pamphlets 
and flying ſheets. Every month has brought on its periodi- 
cal calumny. The abuſe has taken every ſhape which the 
ability of the writers could; give it; plain invective, clumſy 
rajllery, miſrepreſented anecdote *,. No method of. vilifying 
the meaſures, the abilities, the intentions, or the perſons 
which compoſe that body, has been omitted. | 

On their part nothing was oppoſed but patience and cha- 
racter. It was a matter of the moſt ſerious and indignant af- 
fliction to perſons, who thought themſelves in conſcience 
bound to oppoſe a miniſtry, dangerous from its very conſti- 
tution, as well as its meaſures, to find themſelves, whenever 
they faced their adverſaries, continually attacked on the 
rear by a ſet of men, who pretended to be actuated by mo- 


tives ſimilar to theirs. They ſaw that the plan long purſued 


with but too fatal a ſucceſs, was to break the ſtrength of this 
n ; by frittering down the bodies which compoſe it; 
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STATE OF THE NATION, 2567 
by fomnentitng bitter and ſanguinary animoſities, and by diſ- 
ſolving er every tie of ſocial affection and public truſt. Theſe 
virtuous en, uch Tam warranted by public opinion to call 
them were Teſolved' rather to endure every thing, than co- 
operate in that deſign. A diverſity of opinion upon almoſt 
every principle of politicks had indeed drawn a ſtrong line of 
ſeparation between them and ſome others. However, they 
were deſirous not to extend the mis fortune by untieceſſary 
bitterneſs ; they wiſhed to prevent a difference of opinion on 
the commonwealth from feſtering into rancorous and incu- 
rable hoſtility. Accordingly they endeavoured that all paſt | 
controverſies ſhould be forgotten; and that enough for the 
day ſhould be the evil thereof. There is however a limit at 
which forbearance ceaſes to be a virtue. Men may tolerate 
injuries, whilſt they are only perſonal to themſelves. But it 
is not the firſt of virtues to bear with moderation the in- 
dignities that are offered to our country. A piece has at 
length appeared, from the quarter of alt the former attacks, 
which upon every publick conſideration demands an anſwer. 
Whilſt perſons more equal to this buſineſs may be engaged 
in affairs of greater moment, I hope 1 ſhall be excuſed, if, in 
a few hours of a time not very important, and from ſuch 
materials as I have by me (more than enough however for 
this purpoſe), 1 undertake to ſet the facts and arguments of 
this wonderful performance in a proper light. I will endea- 
vour to ſtate what this piece is; the purpoſe for which I take 
it to have been written; and the effects (fuppoſing it ben 
have any effect at all) it muſt neceſſarily produce. 

This piece is called, The preſent State of 3be Nation. l | 
may be conſidered as a ſort of digeſt of the avowed maxims 
of a certain political ſchool,” the effects of 'whoſe doctrines and 
practices this country will feel long and ſeverely, It is made 
up of a farrago of almoſt every topick which has been agi- 

| tated 
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tated i in parliamentary debate, or private converſation, on na- 
tional affairs, for theſe ſeven. laſt years. The oldeſt contro- 

verſies are hauled out of the duſt with. which time. and ne- 
glect had covered them. Arguments ten times repeated, a a. 
thouſand times anſwered before, are here repeated again. 
Public accounts formerly printed and re- printed reyolve once 
more, and find their old ſtation in this ſober meridian. All 
the common-place lamentations. upon the decay of trade, the 
increaſe of taxes, and the high price of labour and proyi- 
ſions, are here retailed again and again in the ſame tone 
with Which they have drawled through columns of Gazet- 
teers and Advertiſers for a, century together. Paradoxes 
which. affront common ſenſe, and, unintereſting barren truths, 
which generate no. concluſion, are thrown in to. augment 
unwieldy bulk, without adding any thing to weight. Be- 
ꝛauſe two accuſations are better than one, contradictions are 
ſet ſtaring one another in the face, without even an attempt 
= reconcile them. And to give the whole a ſort of porten- 
tous air of labour and information, the table of the houſe 
of, commons is ſwept into this grand reſeryoir of politicks, 
As to the compoſition, it bears a ſtriking and whimſical re- 
ſemblance _ to a funeral ſermon, ngt only in the pathetic 
prayer with which it concludes, but in the ſtyle and tenor of 
the whole performance. It is piteouſly doleful, nodding every 
now aud then towards dullneſs; well ſtored with pious frauds, 
and, like moſt diſcourſes of the ſort, much better calculated 
for the private advantage of the e than the edification 
of the hearer s. N | 
The author has indeed fo involved his ſubject, that it. is 
frequently far from being eaſy to comprehend his meaning. 
It is happy for the publick. that it is never difficult to fathom 
his deſign. The apparent intention of this author is to draw 
the moſt, aggravated, hideous, and deformed picture of the 
| 4 ſtate 
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ſtate of this country, which his querulous eloquence, aided - 
by the arbitrary dominion he aſſumes over fact, is capable of 
exhibiting. Had he attributed'our misfortunes to their true 
cauſe, the injudicious tampering of bold, improvident, and 
viſionary miniſters at one period, or to their ſupine negli- 
gehce and traiterous diſſenſions at another, the complaint 
had been juſt, and might have been uſeful.” But far the 
greater and much the worſt part of the ſtate which he ex- 
hibits is owihg, according to his repreſentation not to acci- 
dental and extrinſic miſchiefs attendant on the nation, but to 
its radical weaknefs ard conſtitutional diſtempers. All this 
however is not without purpoſe. The author is in hopes, 
that, when we are fallen into a fanatical terror for the na- 
tional falvation, we ſhall then be ready to throw ourſelves, in 
a fort of precipitate truſt, ſome ſtrange diſpoſition of the 
mind jumbled up of prefutnption and deſpair, into the hands 
of the moſt pretending and forward undertaker. One fuch 
undettaker at leaſt He has in readitieſs For our ſervice: - But 
let fie affüre this gerierous perſon; that However he may fut- 
ceed in exciting our fears for the public danger, he will find 
it hard indeed to engage us to place . coltficetice in the 
ſyſtem he propoſes for our ſecurity. | 
His undertaking” is great. The piirpble of this Pamphlet, 
and at which it aitns directly or obliquely in every page, is to 
perſuade the publick of three or four of the moſt difficult 
points in the wotld—that All the advantages of the late war 
were on the part of the Bourbon alliance; that the peice of 
Paris perfectiy confulted the dighity and intereſt of this 
country; and that the American Stamp-act wWwas à maſter- 
Piece of policy and finance; that the only good miniſter this 
nation Has enjoyed fince his Majeſty's acceſſion, is the Earl of 
Bute; and the only good mitiagers'of revenue we have ſeen 


= my RY" 1 Mr. George Grenville; and under 
the 


| theſe perſons ;. but, having highly applauded their conduct 
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the defcuintion of mon of viatue and ability. hecholds than 
out to us as the, only. perſons fit to put our affairs in order, 
L. et not the reader miſtake me: he does not actually name 


in all its parts, and heavily cenſured every other ſet of men 
in the kingdom, he then eee us to dit, en of vir- 
tue and ability. ;;,,, nn oil 13 e n 

Such is the author's heme. .. - Whether. it will anſwer his a 
purpoſe, I now not. But ſurely that purpoſe ought to be a 
wonderfully good one, to warrant the methods he has taken 
to compaſs it. If the facts and reaſonings in this piece are 
admitted, it is all over with us. The continuance of our 
tranquillity depends upon the compaſſion of our rivals. 
Unable to ſecure to ourſelves the advantages of peace, we are 
at the ſame time utterly unfit for war. It is impoſſible, if 
this ſtate of things be credited abroad, that we can have any 
alliance; all nations will fly from ſo dangerous a connexion, 
leſt, inſtead of being partakers of our ſtrength, they ſhould 


only; become ſharers in our ruin. If it is believed at home, 


all that firmneſs of mind, and dignified; national .courages 
which uſed to be the great ſupport of this iſle againſt the 
powers of the world, muſt melt away, and fail within us,. 
In ſuch a ſtate of things can it be amiſs, if I aim at holding 
out ſome comfort to the nation; another ſort of comfort in- 
deed, than that which this writer provides for it ; a cmfort, 
not from its phyſician, but from its conſtitution; if L at- 
tempt to ſhe that all the arguments upon which he founds 
the decay of that conſtitution, and the neceſſity of that phy- 
ſician, are vain and frivolous? 1: will follow the author 
cloſely in his own long career, through the war, the peace 
the finances, our trade, and our foreign politicks : not for 
the ſake of the particular meaſures which he diſcuſſes ; that 
RN of no uſe; * 0 all decided; their good is 2 
4 ö i 30 
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joyed, or their evil incurred: but for the ſake of the princit 
ples! of war; peace, trade and finandes. Theſe principles 
are of inſtnite mometit. They muſt come again and again 
under conſideration; and it imports“ the publick, of all 
things, that thoſe of its mitulſter be enlarged, and juſt, and 
well confirmed;' upon all theſe ſubjects. What notions'this 

author entertains; we ſhall ſee preſently; notions in my op- 
nion very irrational; and extremely dangerous; and wich, 
if they ſhould crawi from pamphlets into counſels, and be 
realized from private ſpeculation. into national meaſures, 
cannot fail of haſtening und com pleating our run. 

This author, after having paid his compliment to tlie - 
ſhewy- appearances of the late war in our favour, is in the 
utmoſt haſte to tell you that theſe appearances were ulla 
ciout, that they were no more than an impoftom. I fenr 1 
muſt trouble the reader with à pretty long quotation; ifi or- 
der to ſet before him the more clearly this author's pecuſtar 
ils conceiving andreaſoningts g Lm 

„. Happily (the K.) was then adviſed by miniſters; who 

« did not ſuffer thettiſelves to be duzzled by the glare of 
brilliant appearances; but; knowing them te be uach, 
<« they wiſely reſolved to profit of their ſplendour befbre 
“our enemies ſhould" alſo di/cover' rhe Irmpopiion —The'in- 

I creaſe in the exports Was found to hewe been ocerfiened” 

« chiefly by the demands of 9 oN feen, uud armies; und, 

« inſtead of bringing wealth to the nation, wert to be paid for 

4 py oppreſſivꝰ taxes upon the people of EHglund. While 

the Britiſh: ſeamem were confurning on board bur men of 

var and privateers, foreigu ſhips and foreign ſeamen 
were employech in te trunſportatiom of our mereh unf; 
4 and the carrying trade, ſo greut afonroe'of: 
marine, wg emtreiy en grau by the neutrul hij, The 
number of Britiſh ſhaps unmnally arrivisinonr ports 

Vol. I. M m „ was 
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e was reduced $756: fail, containing 9. 559 tons, an à me. 
«. dium of the: fix years War, compared writh the fin ya of 
peace preceding it . The conqueſt uf the klavannali had, 
indeed, ſtopped the remittante of ſpetie from Mexica to 
Spain; but it: had not enabled England to ſeize it: on the 
„ contrary, our merchants ſuſſered by the detention uf the 
6% galleons, as their carreſpondenis in Spain were diſabled\from 
eee their gods ſent io America. | The lofs:of the 
1 traue id Old Spain wes a farther har te an ina of penie; 
and the attempt upon Portugal had not only deprived us 
cf an import of bullion from thence, but the payment 
te our troops employed in its defence was a freſh: drain 
cc opened for the diminution of our circulating ſpecie. The 
«high; premiums given for new loans had ſunk the price of 
«© the old ſtock near à third of its original value, fo chat the 
«/parchafers had an obligation from the ſtate to re- pay 
+ them with an addition of 33 per cant. to their capital, 
Every new loan required new taxes to be impoſed new 
c taxes mult add to the price oſ our manufactures, and lefſen 
E their conſiumptiom among ſdreig nent, The decay of our trade 
f maſt neceſſarily erraſion a\decneq/e of the publich revennet 
and a deſiciency of our funds mnt either be made up by 
4 freſii taxes, which would only add to the calamity, or our 
national credit muſt: be deſtroyed, by ſnewing the public 
<, credizors the inability of the natiom to re- pay them their 
% principal money. Baunties had already been given for 
4 rebruits which exceeded. the year's wages of the pl man 
and reaper; and as theſe were exhauſted, and Sw/andry 
aaa till for ani of baut, the manufacturers were next 
n be tempted to quit the nnvil and the loom by higher 
«iotiers. Prone; bankriaft' France, had ub ſuch calamities 
„ 7mpending over ber; ber difirefſes were great, but they were 
< iumediate and — her want of credit preſerved ber 
DN N 41 ow 
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« from n great mcrea/e of debt, and tbe lofs of ber nitrumur int 
6 dorminions tefſened ber expences. Her colonies had; ume, 
« put thern/efves iuta the bands of | the Engi; but the pro · 
« perty of ber \/ubjedds had been pre/erved iy cdpitatations, 
% and a way: opened for making ber thoſe renautiances, aobich 
«-' bg noar had before ſuſpendeu, with: as much fecurity' as in 
4 time of peace. Her armies in Germany had been hitherto 
«. prevented from ſeizing upon Hanover; but they conti- 
c nued to encamp on the ſame ground on which the firſt 
6% battle was fought; and, as it muſt ever happen from: the 


6% policy, of that government, Abe al trop /be ſemt into tb 


« fuld were always found to be the beſt; and ber frequent ier 
« only. ſerved #0 fill: her regiments with better ſoluiera. The 
« conquæſt of Hanover became therefore every cumpaign mort 
6 prauͤubis. It is to be noted, that the French troops! re- 
ceived ſubſiſtence only, for the laſt three years of the 

« war; and that, although large atrears were due to tliem 
« at its concluſion, the n was: rb ee com 
« tinuance *.,” ttt. GIS igt ach ese * 

If any one be willing ene groaerdengytes- 
the author carries theſe ideas, he will recur to the book. This 
is ſufficient: for a ſpecimen of his manner of thinking. Lbe- 
lieve one reflection miformly- obtrudes itſelf upon every 
reader of theſe paragraphs. For what purpoſe in any cauſe 
ſhall we hereafter contend with Franca can we ever flatter 
ourſelves that We ſhall wage a more ſucceſaful war? Lfſon 
our part, im a war the moſt proſperous we ever carriadt om 
by ſea and by land, and in every part of the globe, attended 
With the unparalleled cireumſtance of an immeuſe increaſe 
of trade and augmentation of evanue : ii a continued ſenies 
of een e e | 
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ae on the part of France; if all theſe ſtilr leave 
her a gainer on the whole balance, will it not be dowtiright 
Phrenzy in us ever to look her in the face again, or to con- 
tend with her any, even the moſt eſſential points, ſince vic- 
tory and defeat, though by different ways, equally conduct 
us to to our ruin? Subjection to France without a ſtruggle 
will indeed be lefs for our honour, but on every principle of 
our author it muſt be more for our advantage. According 
to his repreſentation of things, the queſtion is only concern 
ing the moſt eaſy fall. France had not diſcovered, our ſtateſ- 
man tells us, at the end of that war, the triumphs of defeat, 
and the reſources which are derived from bankruptcy. For 
my poor part, I do not wonder at their blindneſs. But the 
Engliſh miniſters ſaw further. Our author has at length let 
foreigners alſo into the fecret, and made them altogether as 
' wiſe as ourfelves. It is their own fault if {vulgato imperit 
_ arcano) they are impoſed upon any longer. They now are 
apprized of the ſentiments which the great candidate for the 
government of this great empire entertains; and they will 
act accordingly. e are ey el our MOR and FRA 
on advantages. EY e. 
He tells the world *, mur if France MEFS on the war 
againſt us in Germany, every loſs ſhe ſuſtains contributes to 
the atchievement of her conqueſt; If her armies are three 
years unpaid, ſne is the leſs exhauſted by expence. If her 
credit is deſtroyed, ſhe is the leſs oppreſſed with debt. If 
her troops are cut to pieces, they will by her policy (and 4 
wonderful policy it is) be improved, and will be ſupplied 
with much better men, If the war is carried on in the co-— 
lonies, he tells them that the loſs of her ultramarine domi- 
nions mw: nnn and enn rundes * 


* 
? 
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iT! gie hen dumun, per ceues, a ih, e 
tr 67 Rect pes anmumſus ſerrou w 
If hat it. wercam do td burt ber Ert Will be a Fre 


pogo; Atl fager . "Why" the” refule” muſt be ei, : 


n her Writ Fr kan abr norinis. arne 


he ert Way Unten tHe aüchbrs Peldeiptes feave for our 1 


eſcape, is to reverſe our condition into that of France, 194025 to 


take her Ving cards inte our hands.” But, though ! his Prin- 


ciples drive binn to Ir, is politicks will not ſuffer h him to 
walk on this ground. Talking at our : fe and of other 


conititxies, We fy bear to" be diverted” with ſuch Ipecula- 


tions; but ir n we tall never HERE to look 
upon tlie annihilation of our trade,” the ruin of our credit, 


the defeat of our àrttlies, and the tols of out ultramarine do- 
minions (whatever the autflor may think of e to be 7M | 


par to forte and A 4 AI 


* 1 


men e 2 or Gut to tis 11 ee dy Fs of: an expiring 
nation. he prefeitt minifiry ie Fideed f 28 range <þ 7X» 


rial {ſtein} Mone be ET actnated by Rick 1 1 Ts 
are avowed ih is piece, the Vfces of Ns refent NY! 
would "b&5tHie their virtubs; theif fdolence Would be | 85 


greateſt of an public. benente 28 AAA, thar entirel by, 0 
defeated every btie bf their fchefhes would Be Out c only ſecu- 


2D: It 13 


rity from deſtruction, 0457997 1 gbearaoa — 


Te have ftcked theſe reaſönimgs fe erlöügh, Fprefurne, ts. 


do theiwbulineh. "or _e are cken hace with facts IT 
S253: 1 & 5 records, 


— 


— 
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records; which may ſeem ef x little more Weight. 1 truſt 


however that the facts of this uarkor wilt be 15 far from 
bearing the touebſtone, as his ; n x little in. 


_ quiryy they Will be found as gest an impofition 18 the fuc. 


ceſſes they are meant to 'depreeiate; for they are all eitht 
Ron e A; ; or nat in the eaſt to the urpo 

for Which they are protuced. . 
Firſt the author, in order to ſu 


pport his r al 
d6x, that dur Poſſeſſion of the French colonies Was of ne 
deericnerit to France: has thonght 1 proper to inform us, that 
ane they put thiemſelvrs into the hands of the Eaghih, 
te uſes the fame affertion, is nearly the ſaine wards, in anv- 
ther place; 1“ her colonies. had put themſelves into 'our 
« hands? Now, in juſtice not only to fact and cotimon 
ſenſe, but to the incomparable valour and -perſeverants of 
sur military and naval forces thus unhandſomely traduced, 
I muſt tell this author, that the French colonies did hot 
put themſelves into the hands of the Engliſh.” They 


were compelled to ſubmit; they were ſubdued by dint of 


Engliſh valour. Will the five years war carried on in Ca- 
nada, in which fell one of the principal hopes of this nition, 
and all the battles loſt and gained during that anxious period, 
ednvince this author of his miſtake?”Tet him inquire of Sir 
Jeffery Amherſt, under whoſe condutt that war was Gurried 
on bf Sir Charles Saunders, bfg Readineſs amd prblerice 
of mind faved our fleet, and were ſo eminentiy ferviceable 


in the whole courſe of the ſiege of Quebec; uf Genetal Monck- 
tod, Who was ſhot through the body there, whether France 


“ put her: colonies into the hands of theEnglttih.,” 2313 10807 ; 
Though he has made no exception, yet I would be liberd 


| to him; e he means to 1 1 to * . 


2 , t P. 6. 
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| ens, m · Non Americas whilſt v remember char in our 
attempt ar; Martinico, we were a defeated chat it 

as, chreg months... 17 we reduced. Guadaloupe; and 
the Fondueſt Havannah, was atchieved by the 
TED aided, by circurnftances of the greateſt good- 
SUE e knows, the expence both of men atid treaſure 
A 1 h — bought that place. However, I it had ſo 
pleaſed the 7s, it was no dear purchaſe; ſor it 
was deciſi: of the fortune of the war and the terms of the 
treaty; the Duke of Nivernois thouglit ſo ; France, England; 
Eurqpes. conſidered it in that light; ali the world, except the 
then friends of the then miniſtry, h wept for our - 
ries, ani were in haſte to get rid of the burthen of our con- 
queſts. This author knows that France did not put thoſe 
colonies. into the hands of England; but he wen knows. 
b put the: 8 valuable of en into ern of 


— — — . 


In che next place, eur amber 235 pleaſed cab the 
conqueſt pf thoſe colonies. in np, other light than as a conve- 
nience for the remittances. to France, which he aflerts. that 
the; war had before ſuſpended, but for which a way was 
opened (by our conqueſt) as. ſecure. as in time of peace. 1 
charitably hope he. RO] nothing of the {nbject; I refer- 
re him lately, to ur commanders for the reſiſtance of the 
French colonies, Þ now with he would apply to our cuſtom- 
ouſe 52175 and gur merchants, for the ee Which 
we derived from ctiem. 10.20 egen 29) 10 21102 glody od 0 
In 276% there was no entry of goods "from any of the 
conquered places. Dor Guadaloype;; in that years, it Rood 


il ad. blicow, LA OI IOXI Oh Shen egi 917 dAguorT 
1 Bd, 01 39cut ou #9909, 07 eg&9t od 24; 159 id 0? 
u 4e e 2 20 . * law) oF 0 5 1 Tts I 561 15 
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r 66 ” 6312074 4513; vel . g 232! 
a Imports from Guadaloups, - . 026:1:1-ualue, 382279 e 
997 Seed ea OT eee 


In 1762, when we bad not ft deli were Bp gr 180 
ge the account Was, 1011 x fat: 291 I be 43-315 Tel 
Guadaloupe, Py $100 99 (1% [X9. 9 115 non 3 : 
©? nen ell „. 9 ficht 1. Qs, od 9! 7 
1 At Tebis ese eres, * 1.2 Wee FO 4 
£7 10/201797 da bis 18,91) 10 21117101, 2101 eee, 
In ! after We had delivered up the ſov e : 1191 
reignty of theſe vlanids, hut kept open a com- TO 3K n 
munication with them, the imports were, eri! 4 
Guadalupe, t [1] 214124303 ./2 
-1:1Martinieo,'.'! Soi. an A JOt 37 -1 344» 161 2 


Havanna, 40 | 249. 386 
| 2 wry (3! f ALT 10 917 Ins * „ * 
Total imports in 1707 * n e e G Bcc 259. ner 


Beſides, I find in the account” of bullion! imported and 


brought to the Bank, that, during that Peri im Hie the 
intercourſe with the Havanna was open, we received? at 


that one ſhop, in treaſure, from that one place, C. Sg g.8ro; 
in the year 1763, L. 389. 450 ſo that the im port fror æheſe 
places 1 in that year amounted to C. 1. 3051 /ͤ ! * nch : 


£3 KI [ 


on this, fate the reader will'gblery rves. th ghar Ita by [7 8 im- 
ports from, and not the exports, to, e 1 "uh as. the 
meaſure of the advantages which w derived from 5 
I do. ſo. for reaſons which will be 15 mewhat worth y the | 
attention of ſuch readers AS, are fans .of this ip pecies of in- 
quiry. 1 fay therefore T Ghoole the impo tice, 2 as. the 
beſt, and indeed the only ſtandard we can have, of the va- 
lue of the Weſt India trade. Our export entry does not com- 
prehend the greateſt trade we carry on with any of the Weſt 


India __ the tale of negroes : nor does it give any idea 
a of 


— 
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of two other advantages we draw from them; the remit- 
tances for money ſpent here, and the payment of part of the 
balance of the North American trade. It is therefore quite 
ridiculous, to ſtrike a balance merely on the face of an exceſs 
of imports and. exports, in in that commerce; though, i in moſt 
foreign branches, it is, on the whole, the beſt method. If 


we, ſhould. take that ſtandard, it would appear, that the bay | 


lance. with,, our own iſlands is, annually, ſeveral hundred 
thouſand pounds againſt, this country *. Such is its aſpect 
on the cuſtom-houſe entries; but we know the direct con- 
trary to be the fact. We know that the Weſt Indians are 
always indebted, to dur merchants, and that the value of 
every ſhilling of Weſt India produce is Engliſh, property. 
So that our import from them, and not our export, ought 
always to be conſidered as their true value; and this correc- 
tive ought to be applied to all general balances of our trade, 
which are formed on the ordinary principles. 2 
If poſſible, this was more emphatically true of the French 
weſt India iſlands, whilſt they continued in our hands, 
That none, or only a very contemptible part of the yalue of 
this produce, could be remitted to France, the author will 
ſee, perhaps with unwillingneſs, but with the cleareſt con- 
viction, if he conſiders, that in the year 1703, after : We had 
ceaſed to export to the iſles of Guadaloupe and Martinico, and 
to the Havannah, and after the colonies were free to ſend all 
their ir OR to Old France and e if N had any mit 


(] l 7 345 18 He 
; + Total imports from:the vet Indi in *. 5 a et. 7 
nen e313: 2288 896.511 hd 
Tse of imports, bog i eee e 


In this: which is the common' way of fating the balance, . 
millions againſt us z which is ridiculous. 
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tance to make; he will ſee; that we! imported from thoſe 
'Places, in that year, to the amount of C. 1.395. 300. S0 far 
Was the whole annual produce of theſe iſlands from being 
adequate to the payments of their annual call upon us, that 
this mighty additional importation was neceffary, though 
not quite ſufficient, to diſcharge the debts contracted in the 
few years we held them. The property, therefore, of their 
whole. produce, was ours; not only during the war, but 
even for more than a year after the peace. 'The author, I 
hope, will not again venture upon ſo raſh and diſcouraging 
a propofition, concerning the nature and effect of thoſe con- 
queſts, as to call them a convenience to the remittances of 
France; he ſees by this account, that what he aſſerts is 
not only without foundation, but even impoſſible to be 
true. pet 
As to our trade at that time, he labours with all his bush 
to repreſent it as abſolutely rained, or dn the very edge of 
ruin. Indeed, as uſual with him, he is often as equivocal 
in his expreffion, as he is clear in his deſign. Sometimes he 
more than inſinuates a decay of our commerce in that war; 
fometimes he admits an encreaſe of exports; but it is in 
order. to depreciate the advantages we might appear to de- 
rive from that encreaſe, whenever it ſhould come to be 
proved againſt him. He tells you, that it was chiefly 
te occaſioned by the demands of our own fleets and armies, 
« and, inſtead of bringing wealth to the nation, were to be 
« paid for by oppreſſive taxes upon the people of England.” 
Never was any thing more deſtitute of foundation. It might 
be proved with the greateſt eaſe, from the nature and qua- 
-lity of the goods exported, as well as from the ſituation of 
oy places to which our merchandiſe was Kate and which 
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me war could no wiſe affect, that the ſupply of our fleet 
and armies could not have been the cauſe of this wonderful 
encreaſe of trade: its cauſe was evident to the Whole world; 
the ruin of the trade of France, and our poſſeſſion of Kc 
colonies. What wonderful effects this cauſe produced,” the 
reader will ſee below *; and he will form on that account 
ſome judgment of the author's candour or information. 
\ Admit however that a great part of our export, though 
nothing is more remote from fact, was owing to the ſupply. 
af gur Re and Ae! was it not a: Be Pan it nat 


88 | | 15. 2 4 
. Thial export of Britiſh goods, 2 — . 8.317. 506 15 3 9 
Ditto of foreign goods in time, - _ 2.910.836 14. 9 | 
Ditto of ditto out of time ay 559.485 2 10 
| Total exports of all kinds, - RY 114.587.8268 12 10 } 
Total imports, | ane 
Ba ance in Eur of England,” = - * - T. 3604-355 17 2 10 
5 A f | n . s' 
l M EE 
Total export of Britiſh goods, — - . 12 6 
Ditto of foreign goods in dime, - ah» 3-553-092 7 83 
Ditto of ditto out of time, - — - 355-0145 © 2 
Total exports of all kinds, = + » 455.268 29 9g. 
Total imports, - — ©  9-294915 1 6 
bee in ber of England, in 
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both are taken from the authentic entries at the cuſtom-houſe, How the author can con · 
trive to make this encreaſe of the export of Engliſh produce agree with his account of the 
dreadful want of hands in England, p. ꝙ, unleſs he ſuppoſes manufactures to be made with- 
out hands, I really do not ſee.” It is painful to be fo frequently obliged to ſet this author tight 
in matters of fact. — een tne 
4 p- 6, 7, and . 
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Peha fortunate for a vation, that the was able from her, 
own boſom to contribute largely to the fupply of her armies 
mllitating in ſo many diſtant countries? The author allows 
that France did not enjoy the fame advantages. But it is 
remarkable throughout his whole book, that thoſe circum- 
ſtances Which have ever been conſidered as great benefits, | 
and deciſive proofs of national ſuperiority, are, when i in our. 
Hands, taken either in diminution of ſome other apparent: 
advantage, or even ſometimes as poſitive misfortunes. The 
opticks of that politician muſt be of a ſtrange conformation; 
who beholds every thing in this diſtorted ſhape: . 
So far as to our trade. With regard to our navigation, he 
is ſill more uneaſy at our ſituation, and ſtill more fallacious- 
in his ſtate of it. In his text, he affirms it “to have been 
- & entirely engrofſed by the neutral nations &.“ This he aſ- 
ſerts roundly and boldly,. and without the leaſt. concern; 
although” it coſt no more than a ſingle. glance of the eye 
upon his own. margin to ſee the full refutation of this aſſer- 
tion. His own account proves againſt him, that in tlie year 
1761, the Britiſh. ſhipping amounted to 527. 557 tons—the- 
foreign to no more than 180.102. The medium of his ſix 
years Britiſh, 2.449.555 tons foreign only 905.690. This 
ſtate (his own) demonſtrates that the W not 
entirely engrofs our navigation. 
I am willing from-a ſtrain of candour: to Ant that this 
author ſpeaks at random; that he is only ſlovenly and inac-- 
curate, and not Wee In matters of account, hnñowever,; 
this want of care is not excufable: and the difference between 
neutral nations entirely engroſſing our navigation, and being | 
only ſubſidiary to a vaſtly augmented trade, makes -a, moſt 
material difference to his — w that principle of. 
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fairneſs, though the author ſptaks other wife Lam willingrto 
ſuppoſe he means no more thanthavourihavigation had:fo 
declined as to alarm us with te prohable loft of this valuablę 
object? T1/thall However ſhew;: that / his whole prupoſition, 
whatever modifications he may pleaſe to give it, is without 
foundation; that our navigation was notdetreaſed;; that, on 
the oontrary, it was greatly encreaſed in the War z tat it 
was encreaſetl by the war; and that it was probable the 
ſame cauſe would continue to augment it to a ſtill greater 
height; to nnen _— to ſay; had our ſucceſs. ' 
continued. At) 70 Nee wh K 1 α (1 H⁰ν oni 
But firſt I muſt obſerve, Lam mee. ſolleitous Whether 
his fact be true or no, than whether his principle is well eſta · 
Vliſhed! ' Caſes are dead things, principles atę living and 
productive. I then affirm that, if in time of war our trade 
had the good fortune to encreaſe, and at the ſame; time a 
large, nay the largeſt, proportion of catriage had been en- 
groſſed by neutral nations, it ought not in itſelf to haye been 
conſidered as a circumſtance of diſtreſs. War is a time of 
inconvenienee to trade; in general it nuſt be ſtraitened, 
and muſt find its way as it can It s often happy formations 
that they are able to call am meutral navigation. They all 
aim at it. France endeavouredbat it hut could not compass 
it. Will this author ſay, that ina war with Spain, ſuch an 
afſiſtance would not be of abſolute neceſſity? that ĩt would 
not be the moſt groſs of all fullies to refuſe itꝰ A 
In the next place, his method of ſtating: et Bag od: fix - 
years of War; and ſix years of mencty to decide this queſtion, 
is altogether unfair. To- ſay, in derogation of the advantages 
of a war, that navigation is not equal to hat it was in time 
of peace, is hat hitherto has never been board of, No war 
ever bore that teſt but / the war which he ſo bitterly laments. 


One _ lay it downing GU that an average eſtimate of 
135) i | ' © an 4 
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an object in a ſteal F courſe of tifing 0 r of falling, muſt in its 
nature —— — particularly if the cauſe of 
the 'riſe or fall be viſible, and its continuance in any degree 
Probable. Average eſtimates are never juſt but when the object 


fluctuates, and no reaſon can be afligned why it ſhould not 


continue ſtill to fluctuate. The author chuſes to allow nothing 
at all for this: he has taken an average of ſix years of the 
war. He knew, for every body knows, that the firſt three 
years were on the whole rather unſucceſsful ;- and that, in 
conſequence of this ill fucceſs, trade ſunk, and navigation 
declined with it; but hat grand deluſion of the three laſt 


years turned the ſcale in our favour, At the beginning of 


that war (as inthe commencement-of every war), traders were 
ſtruck with à fort of panick. Many went out of the freight - 
ing buſineſs. But by degrees, as the war continued, the 
terror wore off j the danger came to be better appreciated, 
and better provided againſt; our trade was carried on in 
large fleets, | under regular convoys, and with. great ſafety, 
The freighting buſineſs revived; The ſhips were fewer, but 


much larger; and though the number decreaſed, the tonnage 


was vaſtly" augmentedy inſomuch that in x96x, the Briti/h 
ſhipping had riſen by the author's on account 527.557 tons, 
In the laſt year he has given us of the peace it amounted 
to no more than 494.772; that is, in the laſt year of the war 
it was 32.785 tons more than in the correſpondent year of 
his peace average. No Oe a the peace extnedo# NEWLY} 
one, and that but lict te. f. 
:'The' fair acebunt of theomitter/is this; our trade ha, 
as we have juſt ſeen, encreaſed tb ſo aſtoniſhing a degree 
in 1761, as to employ Britiſh and foreign ſhips to the 
amount of 70.659 tons, Which is 149.50 more than ve 


employed in the laſt year of the pœate. Thus our trade 


enereaſed more than a oth our Rritih a pars had 
9 ece.ncreaſed 


2 
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| encreaſed likewiſe with this aſtoniſhing enen of trade, but 
was not able to keep pace with it; and e added about 
120.000 ton of foreigu ſhipping to the Ge. οο, which had 
been employed in the laſt year of the peace. Whatever 
happened to our ſhipping in the former years of the War, 
this would be no true ſtate of the caſe at the time of the 
treaty. If we had loft ſomething in the begionigg, we had 
then recovered, and more than recovered, all our loſſes. 
Such is the ground of the doleful complaints of the author, 
that be carrying trade Was Tobolly | en eraſed by the "REMIT gl 5 
nations. 

1 have done fairly, and even very moderately, ih taking 
this year, and not his average, as the ſtandard of What might 
be expected in future, had the war continued. The auer 
will be compelled to allow it, unleſs he undertakes toſhew ; 
firſt, that the poſſeſſion of Canada, Martinico, Guadaloupe, 
Granada, the Havannah, the Philippines, the whole African 
trade, the Whole Eaſt India trade, and the whole Newfound- 
land fiſhery, had no certain inevitable tendency to encreafe- 
the Britiſh ſhipping; z_nnleſs, in the ſecond place, he can 
prove that thoſe trades were, or might, by law or indulgence, 
be carried on in foreign veſſels; and unleſs, thirdly, he can: 
_ demonſtrate that Tag premium of inſurance on Britiſh ſhips 
was riſing. as the War continued. He can prove not one of 
theſe paints. I will ſhew bim a fact more that is mortal to 
his affertians.. It is the ſtate of our ſhipping in 1762. The 
author had his reaſons for ſtopping ſhort. at the preceding 
year., It would have appeared, had he proceeded farther, 
that our tonnage was in a courſe of uniform augmentation, 
owing to the freight derived from our. foreign conqueſts, and 
to the perfect ſecurity of our navigation from our clear and 
decided ſuperiority at ſea. This, l eee have appeared 
ſrom the Kate of 1 e two years $5. 
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The. two laſt years of the. beſce. were in no degree equal to 
theſe, „Much of the, navigation, of. 1763 Was alſo owing to 
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0 from, the. ceged 1 and 87 ih any which the .cqm- 
Fi pain ill. continued, « open, Ng ſuc citcuniſt ances of 
glory and advantage ever attended upon a. war. Too happy 
wall be our | lot, if we ſhould again be forced.i to a War; to be- 
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ald a any thing x chat Mall reſemble them; 3, and if we w were not 
| 00 en ee or i it is 1 che or e 1 of | 
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e opinion 0 of 
his financial fill in "Doſe who are not les ſurprized than 
edified, When, with a ſolemn face and myſterious; air, they 


are told that two and t two make four. For What « ele do we 


learn from this note? That the more expence is, incur red by 
nation, the more money will be required t to def Tay. W : that, 


bly proportion to the continuance of that expence, wall be the 
continuance of borrowing ; that the encreaſe of borrowing 


and” the encreaſe of debt will go | hand in Þ 2d; 5 and, LY 
that the more money you want, the harder it will be to get 


1 it; ; and that the ſcarcity of the commodity will enhance. the 


price. Who ever doubted the truth, or the infi gaificanice, of 


theſe propoſitions ? ? what do they prove? that War Is | expen- 
five, and peace deſirable. "They c contain nothing mo than 


a N againſt war; the eaſieſt of all topicks. To 
OS 
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bring them home to his purpoſe, he ought to have ſhewn, 
that our enemies had money upon better terms; which he 
has not ſhewn,' neither can he. I ſhall ſpeak more fully to 
this point in another place. He ought to have ſhewn, that 
the money they raiſed, upon whatever terms, had procured 
them a more lucrative return. He knows that our expendi- 
ture purchaſed commerce and conqueſt; theirs n no- 
thing but defeat and bankruptcy. 

Thus the author has laid down his ideas on the ſubject af 
war. Next follow thoſe he entertains on that of peace. The 
treaty of Paris upon the whole has his approbation. Indeed, 
if his account of the war be juſt, he might have ſpared him- 
ſelf all further trouble. The reſt is drawn on as an inevitable 
concluſion . If the houſe of Bourbon had the advantage, 
ſhe muſt give the law ; and the peace; though it were much 
worſe than it is, had ſtill been a good one. But, as the world 
is yet deluded on the ſtate of that war, other arguments are 
neceſſary; and the author has in my opinion very ill ſupplied 
them. He tells of many things we have got, and of which 
he has made out a kind of bill. This matter may be brought 
within a very narrow compaſs, if we come to conſider the 
requiſites of a good peace under ſome plain diſtinct heads. I 
apprehend they may be reduced to a I. * 2. In- 
demnification; 3. Alliance. 

As to the firſt, the author more tan Wen Mie in 
ſeveral places, that he thinks the peace not likely to laſt. 
However, he does furniſh'a ſecurity; a ſecurity, in any light, 
I fear, but inſufficient; on his hypotheſis, ſurely a very odd 
one. + © By ſtipulating for the entire poſſeſſion of the con- 
<« tinent, (ſays he) the reſtored French iſlands are become in 
6 — meaſure 1 er 2 -neue. the 
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&f gil faith of France in obſerving the treaty is guaranteed 
the value at which ſhe eſtimates their poſſeſſion.“ This 


' ſoon grows weary of his principles. They ſeldom laſt 


ſhim or two pages together. When the advantages of the 
war were to be depreciated, then the loſs of the ultramarine 


colonies lightened the expences of France, facilitated her re- 


mittances, and therefore her coloniſis put them into our bands. 
According to this author's ſyſtem, the actual poſſeſſion of 
thoſe colonies ought to give us little or no advantage in 
the negotiation for peace; and yet the chance of poſſeſſing 
them on. a future (occaſion gives a perfect ſecurity for — 
preſervation of that peace. "The conqueſt of the Havannah, 
if it did not ſerve Spain, rather diſtreſſed England, ſays our 


author f. But the moleftation which her galleons may ſuffer 


from our ſation in Penſacola gives us advantages, for which 
we were not allowed to credit the nation for the Havannah 
elf; a place ſurely full as well ſituated for every external 
purpoſe as Penſacola, and of more internal benefit than ten 
thouſand Penſacolas. p oth 

The author ſets very little by mide 13d ſuppoſe it is 
tncxabiths makes them ſo very lightly. On this ſubject he 
ſpeaks with the greateſt certainty imaginable. We have, ac- 
cording to him, nothing to do, but to go and take poſſeſſion, 
whenever we think proper, of the French and Spaniſh ſettle- 
ments. It were better that he had examined a little what ad- 
vantage the peace gave us towards the invaſion of theſe 
colonies, which we did not poſſeſs before the peace. it would 
not have been amiſs if he had conſulted the ꝓublic experience, 
and our mn the e gertainty 1 | 
r . p. 6. 1 
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thoſe conqueſts on which he is pleaſed to found our ſecurity.” 

And if, after all, he ſhould have diſcovered them to be fo 

very ſure, and ſo very eaſy, he might, at leaſt, to preferve 
conſiſtency, have looked a few pages back, and (no un- 
pleaſing thing to him) liſtened to himſelf, where he ſays *, 
« that the moſt ſucceſsful enterprize could not compenfate to 
« the nation for the waſte of its people, by carrying on war 
jn unhealthy climates.” A poſition which he repeats again, 
p. 9. So that, according to himſelf, his ſecurity is not worth 
the ſuit; according to fact, he has only a chance, God knows 
what a chancePf getting at it; and therefore, according to 
reaſon, the Wing up the moſt, valuable of all poſſeſſions, in 
hopes to conquer them back, under any advantage of fitu· 
ation, is the moſt ridiculous ſecurity that ever was imagined 
for the peace of a nation. It is true his friends did not give 
up Canada; they could not give up every thing; let us make 
the moſt of it. We have Canada, we know its value. We have 
not the French any longer to fight in North America; and, 
from this circumſtance, we derive conſiderable advantages: 
But here let me reſt a little. The author touches upon a ſtring, 
which ſounds under his fingers but a tremulous and melancho- 
ly note. North America was once indeed a great ſtrength to b: 
this nation, in opportunity of ports, in ſhips, in provifions, in 
men. We found her a ſound, an active, a vigorous member 
of the empire. I hope, by wiſe management, ſhe will again 
become ſo. But one of our capital preſent misfortunes: is, 
her diſcontent and diſobedience. To which of the author's 
favourites this diſcontent is owing, we all know but too ſuf- 
ficiently. It would be a diſmal event, if this foundation of 
his ſecurity, and indeed of all our public ſtrength, ſhould, 
in reality, become our weakneſs; and if all the powers: of 
this empire, which ought to fall with a compacted weight 
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upon, the head of our enemies, ſhould be diſſi pated and diſ- 
tracted by a jealous vigilance, or by hoſtile attempts upon one 
another. Ten Canadas cannot reſtore that ſecurity for the 
peace, and for every thing valuable to this country, which we 
have loſt along with the affection and the obedience of our 
colonies. Ile is the wiſe miniſter, he is the true friend to 
Britain, who ſhall be able to reſtore it. | 
To return to the ſecurity for the peace. The ber tells 
us, that the original great purpoſes of the war were more than 
accompliſhed by the treaty. Surely he has experience and read- 
ing enough to know that, in the courſe of a war, events may 
happen, that render its original very far from being, its prin- 
cipal purpoſe. This original may dwindle by circumſtances, 
ſo as to become not a purpoſe of the ſecond or even the third 
magnitude. I truſt this is ſo obvious, that it will not be ne- 
ceſſary to put caſes for its illuſtration. In that war, as ſoon 
as Spain entered into the quarrel, the ſecurity, of North 
America was no longer the ſole nor the foremoſt object. The 
Family Compac? had been I knaw not how long before in 
agitation. | But then it was that we ſaw produced into day- 
light and action the moſt odious and moſt. formidable of all 
the conſpiracies aginſt the liberties of Europe, that ever has 
been framed. The war with Spain was the firſt fruits of that 
league; and a ſecurity againſt that league ought to have been 
the fundamental point of a pacification with the powers who 
compoſe it. We had materials in our hands to have con- 
ſtructed that ſecurity in ſuch a manner as never to be ſhaken. 
But how did the virtuous and able men of our author labour 
for this great end? They took no one ſtep towards it. On 
the contrary they countenanced, and indeed, as far as it de- 
pended on them, recognized it in all its parts; for our pleni- 
potentiary treated with thoſe who acted for the two crowns, 
as if they had been different miniſters of the ſame monarch. 
| » The 
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The Spaniſh miniſter received his-inftroftions,' not from 
Madrid; but fromm Verſaill ess. ar 
This was not hid from our miniſters at e the diſ- 
covery ouight to have alarmed them, if the good of their 
country had been the object of their anxiety. They could 
not but have ſeen that the whole Spaniſh monarchy was 
melted down inito the cabinet of Verſailles. But they'thought 
this circumſtance an advantage; as it enabled them to go 
through with their work the more expeditiouſly. Expedi- 
tion was every thing to them; becauſe France might hap- 
pen during a protracted n eee nen yy great 
impoſition of our victorie. T nee 
In the ſame ſpirit they een t terms of the peace. 
If it were thought advifable not to take any poſitive ſecurity: 
from Spain, the moſt obvious principles of policy: dictated 
that the burthen of the ceſſions ought to fall upon France:; 
and that every thing which was of grace and favour ſhould 
be given to Spain. Spain could not, on her part, have ex- 
ecuted a capital article in the family compact, which obliged 
her to compenſate the loſſes of France. At leaſt ſhe cum 
not do it in America; for ſhe was expreſsly precluded by the 
treaty of Utrecht from ceding any territory or giving any 
advantage in trade to that power. What did our miniſters ? 
They took from Spain the territory of Florida, an object of 
no value except to ſhew our diſpoſitions to be quite equallat 
leaſt towards both powers; and they enabled France to com- 
penſate Spain by the gift of Louiſiana; loading us with all 
the harſhneſs, leaving the act of kindneſs with France, and 
opening thereby a door to the fulfilling of this the moſt con · 
ſolidating article of the family compact. Accordingly trat 
dangerous league, thus abetted and authorized by the En- 
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or in any of its parts, exifts to this hour; and has grown 
Kron ger and ſtronger, every hour of its exiſtence. | || 
As to the ſecond component of a good peace, compenſation, 
I have but little trouble; the author has ſaid nothing upon 
that head. He has nothing to ſay. After a war of ſuch ex- 
pence, this ought to have been a capital conſideration. But 
on what he has been ſo prudently filent, I think it is right to 
ſpeak plainly. All our new acquiſitions together, at this 
time, : ſcarce afford matter of revenue either at home or 
abroad, ſufficient to defray the expence of their eſtabliſh- 
ments ; not one ſhilling towards the reduction of our debt. 
Guadaloupe or Martinico alone would have given us material 
aid; much in the way of duties, much in the way of trade 
and navigation. A good miniſtry Would have | conſidered 
how a renewal of the 4/iento might have been obtained. 
We had as much right to aſk it at the treaty of Paris as at 
the treaty of Utrecht. We had incomparably more in our 
hands to purchaſe it. Floods. of treafure would have poured 
into this kingdom from ſuch a ſource; and, under proper 
management, no ſmall part of it would have taken a public 
direction, and have fructified an exhaufted exchequer. 
If this gentleman's hero of finance, inſtead of flying from 
a treaty, which, though he now defends, be could not ap- 
| Prove; and would not oppoſe; if he, inſtead of ſhifting into 
an office, which removed him from the manufacture of the 
treaty, had, by his credit with the then great director, ac- 
quired for us theſe, or any of theſe objects, the poſſeſſion of 
Guadaloupe or Martinique, or the renewal of the 4fiento, he 
might have held his head high in his country; becauſe be 
would have performed real ſervice; ten thouſand times more 
real ſervice, than all the ceconomy of which this writer is 
perpetually talking, or all the little tricks of finance which 
the — juggler of the treaſury can practiſe, could 
; amount 
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amount to in a thouſand years. But reden is loſt ; the 
time is gone, perhaps, for eve. 

As to the third requiſite, alliauce, — too the * is 
ſilent. What ſtrength of that kind did they acquire? They 
got no one new ally; they ſtript the enemy of not a ſingle 
old one. They diſguſted (how juſtly, or unjuſtly, matters 
not) every ally we had; and from that time to this; we ſtand 
friendleſs in Europe. But of this naked condition of their 
country, I know ſome people are not aſhamed. They have 
their ſyſtem of politicks; our anceſtors grew great by ano- 
ther. In this manner theſe virtuous men concluded the 
peace; and their practice is only onſonant to their theory. 

Many things more might be obſerved on this curious head 
of our author's ſpeculations, But, taking leave of what the 
writer ſays in bis ſerious part, if he be ſerious in any part, I 
ſhall only juſt point out a piece of his pleaſantry. No man, I 
believe, ever denied that the time for making peace is that 
in which the beſt terms may be obtained. But what that 
time is, together with the uſe that has been made of it, we 
are to judge by ſeeing whether terms adequate to our advan- 
tages, and to our neceſſities, have been actually obtained. 
Here is the pinch of the queſtion, and to which the author 
ought to have ſet his ſhoulders in earneſt. Inſtead of doing 
this, he flips out of the harneſs by ajeſt; and ſneeringly tells 
us, that, to determine this point, we muſt know the fecrets 
of h NI ONES: aud tas portiament 


—ß—Äl nf Ss 
tranſaction. It ſeems the gaod Genius. of Britain ſo much, yaunted by pur author, did his 
duty nobly. Whilſt we were gaining ſuch advantages, the court of France was aſtoniſhed 
at our conceſſions, * Pai apport6 à Verſailles, il eſt vrai, les ratifications du Roi d' An- 

® gleterre à woſtre grand #tennement, et d celui de hien i autres. Je dois cela.au/bontes qu 
Roi Angleterre, à celles. de Milord Bute, 3 Moni. le Comte de Viry, à Moni. le Duc 
L, * de Niverngis, et en fin ed acl Lettres, Ac. du Chev, D. Con, p. Ste, 
was 


Fo 2 


for the correſpondence concerning it. How juſt this area 
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on that parliament may be, I ſay not: but how beeothifg in 
the author, I leave it to his friends to determine: 

Having thus gone through the queſtions of war and peace, 
the author proceeds to Rate our debt; and the intereſt Which 


it carried, at the time of the treaty, with the un fairneſs and 


inaccuracy, however, which diftinguiſh' all his aſſertions, 
and all his calculations. To detect every fallacy, and rectify 
every miſtake, would be endleſs. It will be enough to point 
out a few of them, in order to ſhew how unſafe it is to place 
any thing like an implicit truſt in ſuch a write. 
The intereſt of debt contracted during the war is ated by 


1 2.614.892. The particulars appear in pages 


14 and 13. Among them is ſtated the unfunded debt, 
L. 9.97.0, ſuppoſed to carry intereſt on a medium at 3 per 
cent. which amounts to . 299.2 50. We are referred to the 


Confiderations on the Trade and Finances of tbe Kingdom, 


P. 22, for the particulars of that unfunded debt. PFurn to 


the work, and to the place referred to by the author himſelf, 


if you have a mind to ſee a clear detection of a capital fallacy 
of this article in bis account. Vou will there ſee that this 
unfunded debt conſiſts of the nine following articles; the 
remaining ſubſidy to the Duke of Brunſwick; the remain- 
ing dedommagement to the Landgrave of Heſſe; the German 
demands; the army and ordnance extraordinaries; the defi- 
ciencies of grants and funds; Mr. Touchet's claim; the 
debts due to Nova Scotia and Barbadoes; Exchequer bills ; 

and Navy debt. The extreme fallacy of this ſtate cannot eſ- 
cape any reader who will be at the pains to compare the ih- 
tereſt money, with which he affirms us to have been loaded, 


in his State of the Nation, with the items of the principal 


40h o — he refers in his Conſiderations. The reader 
1 | C's muſt 
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muſt obſerve, that of. this long liſt/ of nine artioles, only two, 
the exchequer bills, and part af the navy debt, carried any in- 
tereſt at all. The firſt amounted to £41800000-3yand this 
undoubtedly carried intereſt. The Whole navy debt indeed 
amounted: to I 4.870916 but of this only a part camied 
intereſti The author of the Confideretions, | &. labours to 
prove this very point in P. 185 and Mr. G. has always de- 
fended himſelf upon the ſame ground, for the inſuſſicient 
proviſion he made for the diſcharge of that debt. The reader 
may :ſee their on authority for ĩʒt ll 
Mr. G. did in fact provide no more than C. 2.150. 000 for 
the diſcharge of theſe bills in Mo years. It is much to be 
wiſhed that theſe gentlemen would lay their heads together, 
that they would conſider well this matter, and agree upon 
ſomething. For When the ſcanty proviſion made for the 
unfunded debt is to be vindicated, then we are told it is a 
very. ſmall part of that debt which carries intereſt. But 
when the publick is to be. repreſented in a miſerable condi- 
tion, and the conſeguences of the late War to che laid before 
us in dreadful colours, then we are to be told that the un+ 


- \zflo; dg 903 es © re dvarl 21667 ' 
# « The navy lll aro not doe ll fr mand air they have bank ung fix 

« « alls of the Gamers Age u by act of parliament muft be, and i in conſequence of the ri 

« preſcribed by chat act, A months wages generally, and often mth mate; tie fel 

« tained 3 and there has been beſides at all times à large arrear of pay, whicþ; though kept 

* in the account, euld-never Þe claimed, the perſons 10 whom it was due having br neither 


es nor-repreſentatives, The preciſe amount of ſuch Fa PI ys oy 
« but the) can hardly en chan 13 or 14 bundred thouſand pounds. if 


e Dec. 15345 when the na vy debt was reduced nearly as low as Keen e K Um cdl 
* to 1.296,85 L 386/11 $4: <vnliſting) chiefly of articles which could not chen be dif- 
8 ſush articet n 7 N the;cftabliſh- | 
1 atzen for them in the, ap, Ne 
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funded debt is within a trifle of ten millions, ant ſo large 
portion of it carries intereſt that we mee 
ftqhan 3 per crnti upon the m ꝙ%,¶h tete 
lun the year 1764, parhament vited C. Geben 
diſcharge of the navy debt. This ſurn could not be applied 
ſulely to the diſcharge of bills carrying intereſt; beeatiſe 
part of the debt due on ſeamens wages muſt have been paid, 
and ſome bills carried no intereſt at all. Notwithſtanding 
this, we find by an account in the Journals of the Houſe of 
commons, in the following ſefion, that the navy debt carry. 
ing intereſt was, on the giſt of December 1564, no more than 
C. 1.68%. 44a. I am ſure therefore that I admit too much 
when I admit the navy debt carrying intereſt, after the crea- 
tion of the navy annuities in the year 1763, to have been 
_ F{2,200:000. Add the exchequer bills; and the Whole un- 
funded debt carrying intereſt will be four millions inſtead of 
ten; and the annual intereſt paid for it at 4 per cant. will be 
J. 60. 000 inſtead of C. 299-250." An error of no ſmall 
ho. AO eee ee have * owing to inat- 
Ata tph lee 2/21 eee e! 
The mifaprefontation of the 8 of the peace, eſtab- 
liſhment'is ſtill more extraordinary than that of the intereſt 
on the. unfunded debt. The encreaſe is great undoubtedly. 
However, the author finds no fault with it, and urges it 
only as a matter of argument to fupport the chime- 
rical propoſals he is to make us in the Cloſe of his work 
for the encreaſe of revenue... The, greater he made that eſ- 
tabliſhment, the ſtronger he expected to ſtand in argument: 
but; whatever he expected or propoſed, he "ſhould: have 
ſtated the matter fairly. He tells us that this eſtabliſhment 


n near (. 1. 500. 00 more than it was in 1752 1763, and 


other years of peace. This he has done in his uſual man- 
ner, by. aſſertion, without * himſelf CE with 


* proof 


— 
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proof. or prahability· For he has; motygiven vs way a . 


the peace eſtabliſhment in the years 2753-0nd 175% che time 
which he means to compare with, the preſnt, I 
obliged to, farce him to that prmaiſſon, fu which! heial- 
ways flies as fram his maſt dangerous enemy, I haue been tat 
the tranble to {earch the Journals in the period /heewetrtthe 
two laſt wars : and I find that the peace eſtabliſhment/ c 
ſiſting of the navy, the ordnance, and the ſeveral invidental _ 
expences, amounted, to £. a. 35.8 Nom is his writer 
Wild cnongh./10 imagine, that the peace eſtabliſnment of 
1764 and theſubſequent years, made up from the ſame arti- 
cles, is K. 8 · 00: og and. upwards; His aſſertion tiowever- 
goes ta this, . But, I muſt take the liberty of corredting him 
in this groſs miſtake, and from an authority he cannot re- 
fuſe, from his, favourite work, and ſtanding authority, the 
Canſideratious. We find there, p. 46. the peace aſtabliſh- 
ment of 2204 and 1765, ſtated at £69900: This is near 


two hundred thouſand pounds leſs than that) given in The 


State af the Nation. But eyen from this, in order to render 


5h articles, which compoſe the peace Ph my e e | 
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- ws Fietiods' corre 
compared), we muſt deduct firſt, his articles bf the Weflti- 


Cerrtainly are no part of the eſtabliſfiment; nor are theylin- 
dated in that füm, which I have Rated above for the ot. 


5 C. 20 f. 400. Theſe deficienties are the difference between 
the intereſt charged on the publick for monies borrowed, 


of the ſame ſum. Suppoſe ten millions borrowed at 4 per 


funds muſt therefore be alſo deducted from the Pease eftab- 


correſpondent (for btkherwiſe they caindt/ be 


ency of land and: malt whithathount' tö C. 301080. *"Dhiey | 


rivtifiment in the time of the forme? Peabe. If they were 
proper to be ſtated at all; they ought to be ſtated if both 
accounts. We muſt alſo dedtict the deficiencies of fünds, 


and the produce of the taxes laid for the diſcharge of that 
«intereſt! Annual proviſiotVis indeed to be made for them by 
parliament: hut in the enduiry before us, which is only 
what charge is brought on the publick by ititereſt paid or to 
be paid for money borrowed, the uttoſt that the author 
ſtiould/doVis to bring into the accbunt the full intereſt Hor all 
that money. This he has done in p. 156; and ne repeats it 
in p.18, thie very page I am now examifling, C. 2.614.892 
To comprehend afterwards in the peace eſtabliſhment the 
deficiericy of the fund created for payment“ of that in- 
tereſt, would be laying twice to the account of the war part 


cent. and the fund for payment of the intereſt to ꝓroduce no 
more than C. 200.0. The whole annual charge on the 
publick is C. 400. ooo. It can be no more. But ta charge the 
intereſt in one part of the account, and then the defigiency i in 
the other, would be charging C. 600. O The deficiency of 


liſhment in the Conſiderations; and then the peace eftabliſh- 
ment in that author will be reduced to the ſame articles With 
thoſe included in the ſum I have already mentioned for the 
6624542: ee che laſt TY in the year 1783, and: 
1754. 8 13D Wa 91 12 
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rar or T Nen. agg. 
a HHN 4s UT HAT VA b Gurs 
peace eſtabliſiment in the Conſiderations 4.609. 
N Doduct deſctency of land and malt 30, hο FN Vati 
Ditto of funſdss 424 11 44 2020400 — ... 
e ee eee eee e e enn 
n- GH tir De II Atti icht SF. eee 
n $4 pled rare 3107. 0 
- Feaceeſtabliſhment before the late wary in which) js 
no deficiencies of land. and malt, or funds, are 346.5904 
eee . Ap” $2 144 2407 HN. — —— — oewad | 
5 Wh 9 RO Hi; of Difference . 760. 705 
. en ere abit 163,217 145 ¼ͤ —— 
Being N half — which our en been 
pleaſed to ſuppoſe it. NS ods nenden n 
Lon us-Put eee eee e 
| Difference of peace eſtabliſhment. mung on 
ſince the war 117, 946d) 19773 ine nl $1:509 QO:00E: * 
Intereſt of debt contraQed by the waer 2.674.892 
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It is true, the extraordinaries of the army have been fomd 
conſiderably greater than the author of che Conſiderations 
was pleaſed to foretel they would be. The author of The 
Preſent State avails himſelf of that encreaſe, and, ſindimg it 
ſuit his purpoſe, ſets the whole down in the peace eſtabliſh- 
ment of the preſent times. If this is allowed him, his error 
perhaps may be reduced to £.700.000..: But I doubt the 
author of the Conſiderations will not thank him for adinit- 

ting £.200.000 and upwards, as the peace eſtabliſtiment for 
extraardinaries, when that author hon fo n to 
confine them within C. 35. ooo. ' 

Theſe are ſome of the capital fallacies of the e 10 
break the thread of my diſcourſe as little as poſſible, I have 
thrown into the margin many inſtances, though God knows 
far from the whole,'of his inaccuracies, inconfiftencies, and 
want of common care. I think myſelf obliged to take ſome 
notice of them, in order to take off from any authority this 
writer may have; and to put an end to the deference which 
careleſs men are apt to pay to one who boldly arrays his ac- 
counts, and marſhals his figures, in perfect confidence or 
their VENEER. Yrotirants 267 P. 
55910190 as en: ©" However, 

0 eee e in 1760, the premium e per cent. was for 24 years, 
not for a0; this annuity has been paid eight pete inftepdl of ſeven ; e dm paig in there- 
fore. . Gu. ooo inſtead of £-560:006 ;-therequjping ferm iß worth 10 years'and a 
inſtead of 11 years +; its value is C. 820.000" inſtead of C. 880.000; und the Whole va” 
Jue of that premium is C. 1. 460. O00 inſtoad of {.x.440:660. The like" ertvty re ob- 
ſervable in his computation on the addition capital bf thide per cet. on the Iban if that 
year. In like manner, on the Ioan of 1762, the author computes ot five" —— 
| inſtead of fix; and ſays in expreſß teriris; that take g from 19, and there remains 13. 

are not errors of the pen or the pres j d ſeyeral uence ron ei ip 
work with great diligence*anid'rcarneſtneſs prove them errors upoir much delberhtipn. Thus 
the premiums in 17 59 are caſt e 90.000 too little, an error im the firſt rule of arithme- 
tik. -Ehp-quniiies"Votrowed' 17 96 und 1758 ate” ay be, de conitifne- Uf e. 
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KATE OF THE NATION. 26; 
However, for argument, I am content ti take his ſtutel of 
it. The debt was and is enormous. The war was expett- 
ſive. The beſt œconomy had not perhaps been uſed. Brit 

muſt / obſerve, that war and ceconoiy/ are things not eafily . 
— and that the attempt of leaning towards parfi- 
mony in ſuch a ſtate may be the worſt management, und 
in the end the worſt ceconomy' in che world; hazarding the 

total loſs of all this * er en nnn thing oe. 
along with it. | 

But cui bond all this detail of aur debt mur, me wake 
given a ſingle light towards any material reduction of it? 
Not a glimmering. We ſhall ſee in its place what fort of 
thing he propoſes. But before he commences his opera- 
tions, in order to ſcare the public imagination, he raiſes by 

art magic a thick miſt before our eyes, thioagh wile 
tho mottghaſty and Horrdle phantoms. 5 UHU oY 


© 6414 31 13 I 4 301 


Hund igitur terrorem animi tenebrasque nec eie . 
Non radii ſolis, neque lucida tela di i 13 $1 


Diſcutiant, ed nature ſpecies ratiogues... $011 DIS ens 


Let us therefore calmly, if we can for the fright into which 
he has put us, Wed en thoſe "areadful and deformed 


r Hh b e take Sade Ges e Mg e 0 
February 1771, che other till July 1782. In this the amount of the premiums is coniguited 
on the time which they. have run. Weakly and ignorantiy; / for he might haus added to 
this, and ſtrengthened his argument, ſuch as it is, by charging alſo the value of the addi- 
tional one per cent. from the day on which he wrote to at leaſt that day on which theſe an- 
nuities beoomo redeemable, To make ample amends, however, he has added to the pre- 
miums of 15 per cent. in 17 59, and three per cent. in 1560, the annuity paid'for them fince 
their comqencement; the fallacy of which is manifeſt ; ſor the premiums; in) theſe.caſes 
can be neither more dor lefs. than the .gdfitional capital fur which the public, ſtands en- 
gaged, and is juſt be ſame whether five ot 500 years annuity has been paid for it. In pri- 


vate life, no man perſuades himſelf that he has borrowed. . a. 8 
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Sergens and hydras Which; inhabit, the joyleſs regions of 
an imagination, fruitful in nothing but the production of 


rs. +] Acute grief Io or toute $45 Bits SAS} 
His whole repreſentation is founded on the ſuppaſed-ope- 
ration of our debt, upon our manufactures, and our trade. 
Jo this cauſe he attributes a cextain ſuppoſed dearneſz of the 
neceſſaries of life, which muſt compel, our manufacturers to 
rycaularly to France, and 
with them the manufacture. Thence, conſumptiondeclin- 
ing gnd, with it reyenue, \He;will not permit therreal bay 
lance of our trade to be eſtimated ſo high as C. Se. oo; 


and the intereſt of the debt to foreigners, carries off 


4. I. 500. o of that balance. France is not in the ſame con- 
dition. Then follow his wailings and lamentings, Which he 
renews.over and over, according to his cuſtom. - declining 
trade, and decreaſing ſpecie on the; ꝓpint of becamipg tri · 
butary to France —of ſing elan NPE tha colonies 
man areal ey} NOD Sas ds: 
be firſt thing upon which" 1 that FEY TOE 18, 1 he 
takes for granted as the cleareſt of all propoſitions, the, emi: 
gration of our manufacturers to France, I undertake.to ſay 
that this aſſertion is totally groundleſs, and L challenge the 
author to bring any ſort of proof of it. If living is cheaper 
in France, that is, to be had for leſs ſpecie, wages are pro- 
portionably lower. No manufacturer, let the living be what 
it will, Was ever known” to fly for refuge to. low wages. 
Money is the firſt thing which. attracts Hin Accordingly 
our wages, attract artificers from. all parts of the world. From 
two ſhillings to one ſhilling, isa, fall, in all mens imagina- 
tions, vhich no calculation upor a difference in the price of 
the neceffaries eee ER Win be Katd 
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STAT E\ or rug Martes . 
to 1 88 that a French artifiter is better fed doathed, 


lodgedy and warmed, than one in England; for that is the 
ſenſe; and the only ſenſe, of living cheaper. If, in truth 


and fact, our artificer fares as well iti all theſe reſpects as 


one in the ſame ſtate in France ho ſtands the matter in 
point of opinion and prejudite, the ſprings by Which people 
in that claſs of life are chiefly actuatedꝰ The idea of our 
common” people, concerning French living; is dreadful; - 
altogetlier as dreadful as our author's can poffibly be of the 
ſtate of his 'own country z' a'way of thinking that will hardly 
ever prevail on them to deſert to Frances 

But, leaving the author's ſpeculations, the fact is, chat they 


have net deſerted; and of cburſè the manufacture cannot 


be departed, or departing; with them. I am not indeed Able 
to get at all the details of all our manufuctttres; though 1 
think, IT have taken full as mucti/ pains for cat purpoſe as 
our author. Some 1 have by meg and they do net Hitherto, 
thank God, ſupport thie author's complaint, unleſs vaſt en 
creafe of the quantity of goods manufacture be a proof. of 
lofinig the manufacture. On a view of the regiſters in the 
Weſt-riding of Yorkſhire, for three years before the war, 
and for the three laſt, it appears, thut the quatitities bf cloth 
entered were as followt: if F e 
„ON er 21! rears urid e * ne Scr e n 45 
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oF . manner pre 1 bahay as manufaQture. has 
encreaſed, under the encreaſe of taxes; and this not from 
a declining, but from a greatly flouriſhing period of com- 
merce. I may ſay the ſame on the beſt authority of the fa- 

- brick of chin goods at Halifax; of the bays at Rochdale; 
and of that infinite variety of admirable manufactures that 
grow and extend every year among the ſpirited, inventive, 
and enterprizing traders of Mancheſte. 
A trade ſometimes ſeems to periſh, when it only; aſſumes a | 
different form. Thus the coarſeſt woollens were formerly 
exported in great quantities to Ruſſia. . The Ruſſians now 
ſupply themſelves with theſe goods. But the export thither 
of finer cloths has encreaſed in proportion as the other has 
declined. Poſſibly ſome parts of the kingdom may have felt 
ſomething like a languor in buſineſs. Objects like trade and 
manufacture, which the very attempt to confine would cer- 
tainly deſtroy, frequently change their place; and thereby, 
far from being loſt, are often highly improved. Thus ſome 
manufactures have decayed in the weſt and ſouth, which have 
made new and more vigorous moots when tranſplanted into 
tie north. And Here it is impoſſible to paſs by; thobgh the 
author has fail” nothing. upon it, the vaſt addition to the 
maſs of Britiſh trade, which has been. made by the i improve- 
> .| „ment 
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mettiof Scatland. | What does he think of the commerce of 
e Glafgow, and df the manufactures of Paiſſey and 
all the adjacent 'countyt: has this any thing hke the deadly 
aſpect and facies' Hippberatian which the falſe diagnoſtic of 
our ſtate phy ſician has given to our trade in general? has he 
not HEarit of the iron works of ſuch magnitude even in their 
cradle umich are ſet up on the Carrum, and which at the ſame 
time have drawn nothing from Sheſield, ene or 
Wolverhampton? wh, 

This might perhaps be enough to ſhew the entire falſity 
of the complaint concerning the decline of our manufac- 

tates. © But every ſtep we advance, this matter clears up 
more and more; and the falſe terrors of the author are diſ- 
ſipated, and fade away as the light appears. The trade 
« and manufactures of this country (ſays he) going to ruin, 
« and à diminution of our revenue from confunption wot 

« attend the Joſs of ſo many ſeamen and artiſicers. Nothing 
more true than the general obſet vation: nothing core falſe 
than its! application to our 3 Let the revenue 
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Here is no drtninution , Here is, on the contrary, an im- 
menſe enerenſe. This is owing; I ſhall be told, to the new, 
duties, Which may encrealb:the total bylks but at the fame. 
time may make ſome diminntion-of the produce of the old. 
=- this the fact, it would be far from ſupporting the aur, 
FIC Qq 2 _ thor's 
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'thor's b. Ae might have proved chat the. burt 
ay rather too heavy; but it would never ꝓtove that the 5 
Avenue" from conſumption: was impaired, which it wal Bis 
buſineſs to do. But what is the real fact? Let us takt, a8 
the beſt inſtance for the purpoſe; the produce of the vill he- 


reditary and temporary exciſe granted in 2 
the Second; whoſe object is that of moſt of the new im 
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bute its rr un. But as the author has ee his, 2 
effort againſt thoſe moderate, judicious, and neceſſary leyies, 
which ſupport all the dighity, the credit, and the POW, of | 
his country, the reader will excuſe a little further detai 
this fubject; that we may ſee how little oppreſſive es 
taxes are on the ſhoulders, of the pnblick, with which he la- 
| bours: fo. earneſtly to load its imagination. For this purpoſe 
we take the ſtate of that ſpecific article upon Which the two 
Capital burthens of the war leaned.the moſt iramediately, by E 
the. eee _ OREN ING IPD. DE ITV bg k 
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Here 1. e of two duch WA taxes as . ri . 
buſtiel additiotiat'on malt, and 30% by the (barrel additional 
on beer. TWO ienpoſitions laid without remiffion one upon 
the neck of the other; aid laid upon an object which be- 
fore had been immenſely loaded. They did not in the leaſt 
impair t the conſumption: it has grown under them. It ap- 
pears'that, upon the whole, the people did not feel ſo much 
ide from the newWAuties a8 to oblige them to take 
refuge in the private brewery .9:Quite'the contrary happened 
in bot theſe reſpekrs in the reign of Kitig) Wüllatn; 5:1 
_ from'mucti tighter impoſitions v. N people 
long conſume a commodity for which they are not well able 
to pay. Ah, enlightened reader laughs at the inconfiſten 
chimera of our author, of a 'people univerſally luxurious, 
and at the ſame time oppreſſed with taxes and declining } in 
trade. 1 art, 1 cannot Jook”on theſe duties as the 
ator 0 ogs. He e ſees ng the bufthen. 7255 can! Per 
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to the new, malt; hr, Had this been, che Sg, of the leſſened conſumption, the publis 

| bis , ſo much more buxthened, muſt haye felt it more. The cauſe of this diminutio 
mall GZIT Wl hay hoe principally Shi bp th gue Apo of gar arte 

ſecond period than the firſty which, in all its/confequences, affected the people in the 
try much more than thoſe in the towns. — 4g: 
- the whole impaired, as we have ſeen in the foregoing page. 
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ceive the burthen as well as ne; but 1 canndt àvod cb. 
templating alſo the ſtrengthi that ſupports it. From tchenee i 
draw the moſt comfortable aſſurances of the future vigour, 
and the ample reſources, of this great -taiffepreſented*coun-/ 
try; and can never prevail on mia to make complaints 
which have no cauſe, i in order to > falſe hopes ed have no 
folindation.' / FTI ö 

When a repreſentation is built on truth and nature, one 
member ſupports the other, and mutual lights are given 
and received from every part. Thus, as gur manufacturets 
have not deſerted, nor the manufacture left us, nor the con- 
ſumption declined, nor the revenue ſunk; ſo neither has 
trade, which is at once the reſult, meafure, and cauſe of the 
whole, in the leaſt dec ayed, as our author has thought pro- 
per ſometimes to affirm, conſtantly to ſappoſe, as if it were 
the moſt indiſputable. of all propoſitions.” The reader will 
ſee below the comparative ſtate of our trade in three of the 
beſt years before our entreaſe of debt and taxes, and willi it 
the 8 laſt Fears 5 the AE: 20 7 wen dune ird 
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STATE OF THE NATION. 33 
In the laſt three years the whole of our exparts was ha- 
tween 4% and 46 millions. In the three, years preceding the 
war, it Was no more than from gs to 36 millions, The aye- 
rage balance. of the former period was C, 3. 70. of the 
latter, ſomething above four millions. It is, true, that whilſt 
the impreſſions of the author's deſtructive, war continued, 
our trade was greater than it is at preſent. One of the ne- 
ceſſary conſequences of the peace Was, that Francg muſt 
gradually recover a part of thoſe markets of which ſhe had 
been originally in poſſeſſion, However, after all thels de- 
ductions, Kill the groſs trade in the worſt year of the pręſent 
is better than in the beſt year of any former period of peace, . 
A very great part of our taxes, if not the greateſt, has been 
impoſed ſince the beginning of this century. On the aur 
thor's principles, this continual encreaſe of taxes muſt have 
ruined, our trade, or at leaſt entirely checked its growth, 
But I have a manuſcript of Pavenant, Which contains an abt 
ſtract of our trade for che years. 1703 and 17043 by Which 
it appears, that the whole export from England did not chen 
exceed . G. 562. 019. It is now, conſiderably more thay Jour 
ble that amount... Yet England was then a rich and flou- 
riſhing nation. 4 Ute noil3.gmos Bos 1nanco 
The author endeavours to derogate from the balance in 
our fayour as it ſtands on the entries, and reduces it from 
four millions as it there appears to no more than ,. 500. 000. 
ee eee ad £6517) ee 
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Hig obſervation on the looſeneſs and igaceuracy of the ex- 
Port entries is juſt; and that the error is always U etrör of 
' | Exceſs, I readily SIRE But becauſe; as uſual; he Has Wholly 

omitted ſome very. material facts, His contiuſion is 48 erro- 
dean, as the entries he complains of. ine n, 
On this point of che cuſtori-houſe entries 1 mall make a 
be obſervations. Iſt. The inaccuracy of theſe entries can 
extend only to FrEx Goods, that is, to ſuch Britiſh product 
and manufactures, as are exported "without drawback and 
5 without bounty; which do not in general amount to more 
than two-thirds at the very utmoſt of the whole export even 
of our home products. The valuable articles of corn, malt, 
leather, hops, beer, and many others, do not come under 
this objection of inaccuracy. The article of CERTIFICATE 
Oops re-exported, à vaſt branch of our commerce, admits 
ol no error (except ſome ſmaller frauds which cannot be 
a eſtimatedh, a8 they have all 'a draw back of duty, and the 
exporter muſt therefore correctiy ſpecify their quantity and 
11 55 The author therefore is not warranted from the 
Known, error in ſome of the entries, o make a gehefal de- 
cation from the whole balance in our favour: This error 
: cannot affect more than half, if fo much, of the export arti- 
cle. 2dly. In the accoumt made up at the inſpector general's 
vffice, they eſtimate only the original coſt of Britiſh Products 
2 they, are here/purchaſed; and on foreign goods, only the 
prices in the country from whence they are ſent. This Was 
the method eſtabliſned by Mr. Davenant; and, as far as it 
goes, it certainly is a good one. But the profits of the mer- 
. chant at home, and of our factories abroad, are. not taken 
into the account: which profit on ſuch an immenſe quantity 
ol goods exported and re- ex ported cannot fail of being very 
great; five per cent, upon the whole, I ſhould think o very 
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vantage arifing from the employment of ben 888 20 fe of M- 
„Ping, which 99 be paid by he fofeign confumer, and 
which,! in many bulky articles of commerce, is equal to the 
value of the commodity. ' This can ſcarcely be rated at leſs 

„thap a million angually. Athly, The whole. import from 
at and America, and from the Weſt Indies, is ſet againſt | 
us in the ordinary way of ſtriking a balance of imports and 
exportss whereas the import and export are both our oun. 
This is is juſt as ridiculous, as to put againſt the general ba- 
-Jance,, of the nation, how much more goods Cheſhire* re- | 
ceives from London, than London from Cheſhire. © The | 
v hole revolves and circulates through this kingdom, and is, 
ſo far as it regards our profit, in the nature of home trade, 
a8. much as if the ſeveral countries of America and Ireland 
were all pieced to Cornwall. The courſe of exchange” With 
all theſe places is fully ſufficient to detnonſtrate that this 
kingdom has the whole advantage of their commerce.” When 
_ the final profit upon a whole ſyſtem of trade reſts and c- 
ters in a certain place, a balance ſtruck in that place merely 
on the mutual ſale of commodities is quite fallacious. gtHfy, 
The cuſtom-houſe entries furniſh. a moſt defectixe nd in- 
deed ridiculous idea, of the moſt valuable branch of* 8. | 
we have in the world, that with Newfoundland. "Obſerve | 
1 t you export thither; a little ſpirits, proviſion, hing 

ines, arid fiſhing hooks. © Is this export the true ide f the | 
Newfoundland trade in the Ught' of a beneficial brancfr bf 
vommerce d nothing leſs. Examine” our imports From 
. thence; ; it ſeems, upon this vulgar idea of exports and ĩm- 
; Potty, 985 turn the balance againſt vou. But your, exports 
"to New YE un and are your own goods. "Your import i is your 
own fuc 28 much pour own, as that ybu raiſe with your 
-Ploighs On, of © your 'own ſoil ; and not your Joſs, but ybur 
891 your" riches, not your poverty. But ſo fallacious is 
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this way of judging, that neither the export nor import, 
nor both together, ſupply: any idea approaching to ade- 

quate of that branch of buſineſs. The veſſels in that trade 
g ſtrait from Newfoundland to the foreign market; and 
the ſale there, not the import here, is the meaſure of its 
value. That trade which is one of your greateſt and beſt is 
hardly ſo much as ſeen in the cuſtom-houſe entries; and it 
is not of leſs annual value to this nation than (. 400.000, 
6thly, The quality of your imports muſt be conſidered as 
well as the quantity. To ſtate the whole of the foreign im- 
port as 10ſt, is exceedingly abſurd. All the iron, hemp, flax, 
cotton, Spaniſh wool, raw filk, woollen and linen yarn, which 
we import, are by no means to be conſidered as the matter 
of a merely luxurious conſumption; which is the idea too 
generally and looſely annexed to our import article. Theſe 
above-mentioned are materials of induſtry, not of luxury, 
which are wrought up here, in many inſtances, to ten times, 
and more, of their original value. Even where they are not 
ſubſervient to our exports, they ſtill add to our internal 
wealth, which confiſts in the ſtock of uſeful commodities, as 
much as in gold and ſilver. In looking over the ſpecific ar- 
ticles of our export and import, I have often been aftoniſhed 
to ſee for how ſmall a part of the ſupply of our conſump- 
tion, either luxurious or convenient, we are NR to na- 
tions properly foreign to us. 101. 90 
Theſe conſiderations are entirely — over IG . 
thor; they have been but too much neglected by moſt who 
have ſpeculated on this ſubject. | But they ought never to 
be omitted by thoſe who mean to come to any thing like the 
true ſtate of the Britiſh trade. They compenſate, and they 
more than compenſate, every thing which the author can 
cut off with any appearance of reaſon for the over-entry of 
Britiſh goods; and e refiore to us that balance of four 
millions, 
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millions, hich the author has thought proper on ſuckria 
very poor rennen r r- e V 1 ee torreduce 
wenn TY Fonte 109 Bioby 
' In general this IR is ſo mee that to ſupport 
Bis theory he is obliged to aſſume his facts; and then, if you 
allow his facts, they will not ſupport his concluſions. What 
| ff all he ſays of the ſtate of this balance were true! did not 
the ſame objections always lie to cuſtom-houſe-entries? do | 
they defalcate more from the entries of 1766 than from thoſe 45 
of 1754? If they prove us ruined, we were always ruined. 
Some ravens have always indeed croaked out this kind of 
ſong. They have a malignant delight in preſaging miſchief, 
when they are not employed in doing it: they are miſerable 
> and diſappointed at every inftance of the public proſperity. 
Keg e us like the malevolent being of the 3 31+ 
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Viæque tenet lacrymas quia nil lacrymabile cerhit.. WET 


| It is in chis ſpirit that fome have looked upon thoſe 
cidents that caſt an occaſional damp upon trade. Their ĩma- 
ginations entail theſe accidents upon us in perpetuity. - We 
have had ſome bad harveſts. This muſt very diſadvantage- 
ouſly affect the balance of trade, and the navigation of 
people, ſo large a part of whoſe commerce is in grain. But, 
in knowing the cauſe, we are morally certain, that, according 
to the courſe of events, it cannot long ſubſiſt. In the three 
laſt years, we have exported ſcarcely any grain; in good 
years, that export hath been worth twelve hundred thou- 
ſand pounds: and more; in the two laſt; years, far from ex 
porting,; we have been obliged to import to the amount 
perhaps of our former exportation. So that in this article 
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nom in the ceaſing of gain, the other in the enicreaſe of er. 
petriditure. But none of the author's promiſes or projects 
could have prevented this mis fortune; and, thank God, we 
do not want him or them to relieve us from it; although, if 
His friends ſhould now come into power, I doubt not but 

they will be ready to take credit for any encreaſe of trade ur 
exciſe, that e ariſe OE: cog wee n El 4 
good harveſt. 
This d with his loud We and. ee * N 
noſtications concerning the high price of the neceſſaries of 
life and the products of labour. With all his others, I deny 
this fact; and I again call upon him to prove it. Take average 
and not accident, the grand and firſt neceſſary of life is cheap 
in this country; and that too as weighed, not againſt labour, 
which is its true counterpoiſe, but againſt money. Does he 
call the price of wheat at this day, between 32 and 40 ſhil- 
lings per quarter in London, dear“? He muſt know that 
fuel (an object of the higheſt order in the neceſſaries of life, 
and of the firſt neceſſity in almoſt every kind of manufac- 
ture) is in many of our provinces cheaper than in any part of 
the globe. Meat is on the whole not exceſſively dear, what- 
ever its price may be at particular times and from particular 
accidents. If it has had any thing like an uniform rife; this 
enhancement may eaftly be proved not to be owing to the 
encreaſe of taxes, but to uniform encreaſe of confumption 
and of money. Diminiſh the latter, and meat in your mar- 
Kets will be ſufficiently cheap in account, but much dearer 
in effect: becauſe fewer will be in a condition ta buy. Thus 
your apparent plenty will be real indigence. At preſent; 
even under temporary diſadvantages, the uſe of fleſh 1s 
| pogo here than way: W nnen 
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any interruption af Lents or meagre days; it ĩs ſuſtained and 
growing even with the encreaſe of our taxes; But ſome, 
have the art of converting even the ſigus of national proſ- 
perity into ſymptoms of decay and ruin. And our author, 
who ſo loudly diſclaims popularity, never fails to lay hold of 
the moſt vulgar popular prejudices and humqurs, in hopes to 
captivate the croud. Even thoſe peeviſhi diſpoſitions which 
grow out of ſome tranſitory ſuffering, thoſe paſſing clouds 
which float in our changeable atmoſphere; are by him in- 
duſtrioufly figured into frightful ſhapes, in order h to 
terrify and then to govern the populace. — 
It was not enough for the author's purpoſe to 8 
falſe and diſcouraging picture of the ſtate of his own country. . 
It did not fully anſwer his end, to exaggerate her burthens, 
to depreciate her ſucceſſes, and to vilify her character. No- 
thing had been done, unleſs the ſituation of France were ex- 
alted in proportion as that of England had been abaſed. The 
reader will excufe the citation I make at lengths. from his 
book; he out-does himſelf upon this occaſion. Ilis confi- 
deues is e eee and altogether of the heroic 
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If our rival nations were in the Goa circumſtances, with 
* ourſelves, the auę mentation of our taxes would produce ng 
ll conſequences : if we were obliged to-raiſe-our prices, they 
muſt, from the ſame cauſes, du the like, and could take no 
advantage by under- ſelling and under- working us, But 
the alarming conſideration to Great Britain is, hat France 
« is not in abe ſame condition. Her diſtreſſes, during the war, 
were great, but they were immediate; her want of credit, 
as us been ſaid, compelled her to ĩimpoveriſh her pegple, 
Aby raiſing the greateſt part of her ſupplies within the-year; 

« but the burdens ſhe impoſed on them were, in a great mea. 
1 5 and ee eee e 
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* of peace. She could procure: no conſiderable loans, there- 


« fore ſhe has mortgaged no ſueb opprefiive taxes at thoſe 
« Great. Britain has impoſed in perpetuity ſor payment: of in- 
ec Zereft.,' Peace mult, therefore, ſoon re-eſtabliſh her-com- 
% merce and manufactures, eſpecially as the comparative 
« /ighzne/s of taxes, and the cheapneſs of living, in that coun- 
“try, muſt make France an aſylum. for Britiſh manufac- 
cc turers and artificers.” On this the author reſts the merit of 
his whole ſyſtem. And on this point I will join iſſue with 
him. If France is not at leaſt in the /a-me condition, even in 
that very condition which the author falſely repreſents to be 
ours, if the very reverſe of his propoſition be not true, then 
I will admit his State of the Nation to be juſt; and all his in- 
ferences from that ſtate to be logical and concluſive. It is 
not ſurprizing, that the author ſhould hazard our opinion of 
his veracity. That is a virtue on which great ſtateſmen do 
not perhaps pique themſeles ſo much : but it is ſome what 
extraordinary, that he ſhould ftake on a very poor calculation 
of chances, all credit for care, for accuracy, and for know- 
ledge. of the ſubject of which he treats. He is raſh and inac- 
curate, becauſe he thinks he writes to a public ignorant and 
inattentive. But he may find himſelf in that ee as in 
many others, greatly miſtaken. 

In order to contraſt the light and vigorous condition of 


France with that of England, weak, and ſinking under her 


vurthens, he ſtates, in his xoth page, that France had raiſed 
. 50.314.378 ſterling by taxes vithin the ſeveral years from 


the year 1756 to 1762 both incluſive. An Engliſhman muſt 
ſtand aghaſt at ſuch: a repreſentation : To find France able to 


raiſe within the year ſums little inferior to all that we) were 
able even to borrow on intereſt with all the reſources of the 


_ greateſt and moſt eſtabliſhed credit in the warld4 Europe was 
filled with aſtoniſhment when they ſaw England verrom in 


one year twelve millions. It was thought, and very juſtly, = 
7 | im 
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ſmall proof of national ſtrength and financial ſkill, to find a 
fund for the payment of the intereſt upon this ſum. The 
intereſt of this, computed with the. one per cent. annvities, 
amounted only to . 600.000 a year. This, I ſay, was thought a 
ſurprizing effort even of credit. But this author talks, as of a 
thing not worth proving, and but juſt worth obſerving, that 
France in one year raiſed ſixteen times that ſum without bor- 
rowing, and continued to raiſe ſums not far from equal to it for 
ſeveral years together. Suppoſe ſome Jacob Henriques had pro- 
poſed, in the year 1762, to prevent a perpetual charge on the 
nation by raiſing ten millions within the year. He would have 
been conſidered, not as a harſh financier, who laid an heavy 
hand on the publick; but as a poor viſionary, who had run 
mad on ſupplies and taxes. They who know that the whole 
land tax of England, at 4s. in the pound, raiſes but two mil- 
lions; will not eaſily apprehend that any ſuch ſums as the 
author has conjured up can be raiſed even in the moſt opulent 
nations. France owed a large debt, and was incumbered 
with heavy eſtabliſhments, before that war. The author 
does not formally deny that ſhe borrowed ſomething in every 
year of its continuance; let him produce the funds for this 
aſtoniſhing annual addition to all her vaſt preceding taxes, 
an addition equal to. the whole exciſe, cuſtoras, 1 __- 
malt taxes of England taken together.. 
But what muſt be the reader's aſtoniſhment, pathos: his 5 
indignation, if he ſhould find that this great financier has 
fallen into the moſt unaccountable- of all errors, no lefs an 
error than that of miſtaking the identical /ums borrowed by 
France upon intereft, for ſupplies raiſed within ihe year.” Can 
It be conceived that any man only entered into the firſt rudi- 
ments of finance ſhould make ſo egregious a blunder ſhould 
write it, ſnould print it; ſhould earry'it to a ſecond edition; 
ſnould take it not collaterally and incidentally, but lay it down 


: 
* 
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as the corner-ſtone of his whole ſyſtem, in ſuch an important 
point as the comparative ſtates of France and England? But 
it will be ſaid,” that it Was his misfortune to be ill informed. 
Not at all. A man of any looſe general knowledge, and of 
the moſt ordinary ſagacity, never could have been miſin= 
formed in ſo groſs a manner; becauſe he would have im- 
medliately rejected ſo wild and extravagant an accoum. oy 
The fact is this: the credit of France, bad as it might 
have been, did enable her (not to raiſe within the year) bur 
to borrow the very ſums the author mentions; that is to ſay; 
1. 106.916.261 livres, making, in the author's compritatibn, 
J. 50.314.378. The credit of France was low; but it was not 
annihilated. She did not derive; as aur Suthor chooſes to 
aſſert, any advantages from the debility of her cretlit. Its 
conſequence was the natural one: ſhe borrowed; but ſhe 
borrowed upon bad terms, indeed on the moſt exorbitant 
nn te Marg e gay n n (1373 
In ſpeaking of a foreign revenue, the very pretence to ac- 
curacy would be the moſt inaccurate thing in the world. 
Neither the author nor I can with certainty authenticate the 
information we communicate to the publick, nor in an affair 
of eternal fluctuation arrive at perfect exactneſs. All we can 
do, and this we may be expected to do, is to avoid groſs 
errors and blunders of a capital nature. We cannqt order 
the proper officer to lay the accounts before the houſe. But 
the reader muſt judge on the probability of the accounts we 
lay before him. The author ſpeaks of France as raiſing her 
- ſupplies for war by taxes within the year; and of her debt, 
as a thing ſcarcely worthy of notice. I affirm that/ſhe bor» 
rowed large ſums in every year ; and has thereby accumu- 
lated an'immenſe debt. This debt continued after the war 
infinitely to embarraſs her affairs; and to find ſome:'means 
_ its man Was 8255 and Wehe ever * been the firſt 
. VF 
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obiect of her policy. But ſhe has fo little ſucceeded in all 
her efforts, that the perperual debt of France: is at this 
hour little ſhort of C. 100.000.000 ſterling ; aud ſhe ſtands 
charged with at leaſt 40.000.000 of Engliſh pounds on life- 
rents and tontines. The annuities paid at this day at the 
Hotel de Ville of Paris, which are by no means her ſole 
payments of that nature, amount to 139.000. 000 of livres, 
that is, to 6.318.000 pounds; beſides Billeis au porteur, and 
various detached and unfunded debts, to a great nor, 
and which bear an intereſt. 

At the end of the war, the intereſt curable on her debt 
amounted to upwards of ſeven millions ſterling. M. De la 
Verdy, the laſt hope of the French finances, was called in, 
to aid in the reduction of an intereſt, fo light to our author, 
ſo intolerably heavy upon thoſe who are to pay it. After 
many unſucceſsful efforts towards reconciling arbitrary reduc- 
tion with public credit, he was obliged to go the plain high 
road of power, and to impoſe a tax of 10 per cem. upon a 
very great part of the capital debt of that kingdorh ; and this 
meaſure of preſent eaſe, to the deſtruction of future credit, 
produced about /. 500. 000 a year, which was carried to their 
Caiſſe d amortiſſement or ſinking fund. But fo unfaithfully 
and unſteadily has this and all the other articles which com- 
poſe that fund been applied to their purpoſes, that they have 
given the ſtate but very little even of preſent relief, ſince it 
is known to the whole world that ſhe is behind- hand on every 
one of her eſtabliſhments;- Since the year 1763, there has 
been no operation of any conſequence on the French finan- 
ces: and in this nn ure NN A France at N with 
regard to her debt. bun 
Every body knows that the pithctpal of the debt is bur a 
name; the intereſt is the only thing which can diſtreſs a 
nation. Take this idea, which will not be diſputed, and com- 
pare the intereſt paid by England with that paid by France”: 

Vor. I. „ | Intereſt _ 
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Intereſt paid by France, funded and unfund- ) 18 Colt 
eld, for perpetuity or on e r . 6. 500. O00 
0 TO Per cent, = | ee 

Intereſt paid by England, as dated by the au- 


_thorgpe ; ͤ ꝗ e Eee 
enen 2 by rde exceeds _ 1 byy e 


| The author cannot > complain, that I ſtate the inter 18040 by 
England as too low. He takes it himſelf as the extremeſt 
term. Nobody who knows any thing of the French finances 
will affirm that I ſtate the intereſt paid by that kingdom too 
bs high. It might be eaſily proved to amount to a great deal 
more: even this is near two millions above what is a by 
England. | 
There are three ſtandards to N of the 2 condition 
of 2 nation with regard to its finances, 1ſt, The relief of 
the people. ad, The equality of ſupplies to eſtabliſhments. 
3d, The ſtate of panic credit. Try France on all theſe 
ſtandards. * 
| Although our pes very liberally adminiſters relief to 
the people of France, its government has not been altogether 
fo gracious. Since the peace, ſhe has taken off but a ſingle 
Vingtieme, or ſhilling in the pound, and ſome ſmall matter in 
the capitation. But, if the government has relieved them in 
one point, it has only burthened them the more heavily i in 
another. The Taille s, that grievous and deſtructiye im- 
poſition, which all their financiers lament, without being able 
to remove or to replace, has been augmented no leſs than 
6 millions of livres, or 270.000 pounds Engliſh. A further 
augmentation of this or other duties is now talked of; and it 
is certainly neceſſary to their affairs: ſo exceedingly : remote 


* A tax rated by the intendant in each generality on the preſumed fortune of ever 
— 


from 
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from either truth or veriſimilitude is the author's amazing 
aſſertion, bat the burtbens of France in tbe war were in a 
great meaſure — n mu 2 e diminiſbed by a 
few years of peace. Mgr Hein 
In the next place, if the md of France are not lightened 
with taxes, ſo neither is the ſtate diſburthened of charges. 
I ſpeak from very good information, that the annual income 
of that ſtate is at this day 30 millions of livres, or . 1.350.000 
ſterling, ſhort of a proviſion for their ordinary peace eſtab- 
liſhmeant ; fo far are they from the. attempt or even hope to 
diſcharge any part of the capital of their enormous debt. In- 
deed under ſuch extreme ſtraitneſs and diſtraction labours 
the whole body of their finances, ſo far does their charge 
outrun their ſupply in every particular, that no man, I be- 
lieve, who has conſidered their affairs with any degree of at- 
tention or information, but muſt hourly look for ſome extra- 

ordinary convulſion in that whole ſyſtem; the effect of 
which on France, and even on all nne it 18 difficult & to 
conjecture. - 

In the third point of view, their credit. Let the reader 
caſt his eye on a table of the price of French funds, as they 
ſtood a few weeks ago, compared with the ſtate of ſome of 
our Engliſh ſtocks, even in their preſent low condition: 

FRENCH. "07 e enen | 

5 per cents = | =. 63. Ban flock, 5k 169. 

4 per cent. (not taxed) 57. 4 per cent. conf. - 100. 
3 per cent. ditto '- 49. 3 per cent. conf, - 88. 

This ſtate of the funds of France and England is ſufficient 
to convince even prejudice and obſtinacy, that if France and 
England are not in the ſame condition (as the author affirms 
they are not) the difference is infinitely to the diſadvantage 
of France. This depreciation of their funds has not much the 
air of a nation lightening burthens and ry: eben. | 
* S 0's” 8 Such 
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Such is the true comparative ſtate of the two kingdom in 
thoſe; capital points of view. Now as to the nature of the 
taxes which provide for this debt, as well as for their ondinary 
eſtabliſhments, the author has thought proper to affirm that 
« they are comparatively light; “ that “ ſhe has mortgaged 
« no-ſuch oppreflive taxes as ours: his effrontery on this 
head is intolerable: Does the author recollect a ſingle tax in 
England to which ſomething parallel in nature, and as heavy 
iu burthen, does not exift in France; does he not know that 
the lands of the noblfle are ſtill under the load of the 
greater part of the old feudal charges, from which the gen- 
try of England have been relieved for upwards of 100 years, 
and which were in kind, as well as burthen, much worſe than 
our modern land tax? Beſides that all the gentry of France 
ſerve in the army on very ſlender pay, and to the utter ruin 
of their fortunes; all thoſe who are not noble, have their 
lands heavily taxed: Does: he not know that wane, brandy, 
ſoapy candles, leather, falt-petre, gunpowder, are taxed in 
France? Has he not heard that government in France has 
made a monopoly of that great article of /a/t * that they 
compel the people to take a certain quantity of ity and at a 
certain rate, both rate and quantity fixed at the arbitrary 
pleaſure of the impoſer *? that they pay in France the Tale, 
an arbitrary impoſition on preſumed property? that a tax is 
laid in fact and name, on the ſame arbitrary ſtandard, upon 
the acquiſitions of their induſiry & and that in France a heavy 
capitation-tax is alſo paid, from the higheſt to the very 
pooreſt ſort of people? have we taxes off ſuch weight, or any 
thing at all of the compulſion, in the article of /¹ν,jů do we 


Bee the war it was ld to, 6b d- forced on, ths confur? it Il Bag of our 
$4. the pound. What it is at preſent, I am not informed: Even this will appetirino tri- 
vial impoſition. V pound · from the laſt 
eta. 2 s 5 10 
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pay any raillage: any Faculty. nax, any indiiry tex? do we 
pay any cupitatiom tam whatſoever? I believe che people af 


London would fall into an agony to hear of ſuch taxes pro- 
poſed upon them as are paid at Paris. There is not a ſingle 
article of proviſion for man or beaſt, which enters that great 
city, and is not exciſed; corn, hay, meal, butchers meat, fiſh; 
fowls, every thing. I do not here mean to cenſure the po- 
licy of taxes laid on the conſumption of great luxurious ci- 
ties. I only ſtate the fact. We ſhould be with difficulty 
brought to hear of a tax of 505. upon every ox fold in Smith 
field. Vet this tax is paid in Paris. Wine, the lower ſort of 
wine, little better than Engliſh ſmall beer, pays 2 d. a bottle. 
We indeed tax our beer: but the irnpoſition- on ſmall beer is 
very far from heavy. In no part of England are eatables of 
any kind the object of taxation. In almoſt every other coun- 
try in Europe they are exciſed, more or leſs. I have by me 
the ſtate of the revenues of many of the principal nations on 
the continent; and, on comparing them with ours, I think I 
am fairly warranted to affert, that England is the moſt lightly 
taxed of any of the great ſtates of Europe. They whoſe un- 
natural and ſullen joy ariſes from a contemplation of the diſ- 
treſſes of their country will revolt at this poſition. But if I 
am called upon, 1 will prove it beyond all poffibility: of diſ- 
pute; even though this proof ſhould deprive theſe gentle- 
men of the fingular fatisfaftion of conſidering their country 
as undene; and though the beſt civil government; the beſt 
conſtitnted, and the beſt managed revenue that ever the 
world beheld, ſhiould be thoroughly vindicated from their 
perpetual” clamours and complaints. As to our neighbour 
and rival France, in addition to what I have here ſuggeſted, 
I ſay, and when the author chooſes formally to deny, I ſhall 
formally prove it, that her ſubjects pay more than England, 
5 a computation of the wealth of both countries; that her 
; taxes 
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taxes are more inſudiciouſſy and more oppreſſively impoſod; 
more vexatiouſly collected: come in a ſmaller proportion to 
the royal coffers, and are leſs applied by far to the public ſer- 
wiee;- 1 am not one of thoſe who chooſe to take the author 
word for this happy and flouriſhing condition of the French 
finances, rather than attend to the changes, the violent puſhes, 
and the deſpair, of all her own financiers. - Does he Chooſe to 
be referred for the eaſy and happy condition of the ſubject in 
France to the remonſtrances of their own parliaments, writ- 
ten with ſuch an eloquence, feeling, and energy, as I have 
not ſeen exceeded in any other writings? The author may 
ſay, their complaints are exaggerated, and the effects of fac- 
tion. I anſwer, that they are the repreſentations of nume- 
rous, grave, and moſt reſpectable bodies of men, upon the 
affairs of their own country. But, allowing that diſcontent 
and faction may pervert the judgment of ſuch venerable 
bodies in France, we have as good a right to ſuppoſe that the 
ſame cauſes may full as probably have produced from a pri- 
vate, however reſpectable perſon, that frightful, and, I truſt I 
have ſhewn, e een of our own en in 
England. 

Thhe author is ſo e of the r effats of that 
repreſentation, that he thinks it neceſſary, and very neceſſary 
it is, to guard againſt them. He aſſures us, “that he has 
46 not made that diſplay of the difficulties of his country, to 
< expoſe her counſels to the ridicule of other ſtates, or to 
< provoke a vanquiſhed enemy to inſult her; nor to excite 
< the people's rage againſt their governors, or ſink them 
4 into a deſpondency of the publick welfare.” I readily admit 
this apology for his intentions. God forbid 1 ſhould: think 
ay man capable of entertaining ſo execrable and ſenſeleſs a 
deſign. The true cauſe of his drawing ſo ſhocking a picture 


| 8. no more than this; and it ought rather to claim our pity 
than 
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than excite our indignation; he finds himſelf out of power; 
and this condition is intolerable to him. The ſame. ſun 
which gilds all nature, and, exhilarates the whole creation, 
does not ſhine upon diſappointed. ambition. It is ſomething 
that rays out of darkneſs, and inſpires nothing but. gloom 
and melancholy. Men, in this. deplorable ſtate of mind, find 
a comfort in ſpreading the contagion of their ſpleen... They 
ſind an advantage too; for it is a general popular error to 
imagine the loudeſt. complainers for the public to be the 
moſt anxious for its welfare. If ſuch perſons can anſwer the 
ends of relief and profit to themſelves, they are apt to be 
careleſs. enough about either the means or the conſe- 
quences. 

Whatever this compleinane 8 motives may be, the effects 
can by no poſſibility , be other than thoſe which he ſo 
ſtrongly, and I hope truly, diſclaims all intention of pro- 
ducing. To verify this, the reader has only to conſider how 
dreadful a picture he has drawn in his 3ad page of the ſtate 
of this kingdom; ſuch a picture as, I believe, has hardly 
been applicable, without ſome exaggeration, to the moſt de- 
generate and undone commonwealth that ever exiſted, Let 
this view of things be compared with the proſpect of a re- 
medy which he propoſes in the page directly oppoſite and 
the ſubſequent., I believe no man living could have ima- 
gined it poſſible, except for the ſake of burleſquing a ſubject, 
to propoſe remedies ſo. ridiculouſly. diſproportionate to the 
evil, ſo full of uncertainty in their operation, and depending 
for their ſucceſs in every ſtep upon the happy event of ſo 
many new, dangerous, and viſionary , projects. It is, not 
amiſs, that he has thought proper to give the public ſome 
little. notice of what they may expect from his friends, when 
our affairs ſhall be committed to their management. Let us 


ſee 800 the accounts of diſeaſe and remedy are balanced in 
his 
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his State of the Nation, In the firſt place, on the 5 of 
evils,, he ſtates, an impoveriſhed and heavily- burt Ne 
„ publick. A declining trade and decreaſing ſpecie. The 
„% power of the crown never ſo. much extended over the 
4 great; but the great without influence over the lower Fi 
« Parliament loſing its reverence with the people. 
c voice of the multitude ſet up againſt the ſenſe of Bis 5 | 
& gillature; a people luxurious and licentious, impatient of 
& rule, and deſpiſing all authority. Government relaxed 1 in 
« every ſinew, and a corrupt ſelfiſh ſpirit pervading, the 
« whole. An opinion of many, that the form of govern- | 
« ment is not worth contending for. No attachment in the 
« bulk of the people towards the conſtitution. No reverence 
<« for the cuſtoms of our anceſtors. No attachment but to 

« private intereſt, nor any zeal but for ſelfiſh gratifications. 
„ 'Frade and manufactures going to ruin. Great Britain in 
40 danger of becoming tributary to France, and the deſcent 
* 12 the crown dependent on her pleaſure. Ireland in caſe 

of a war to become a prey to France; and Great Britain, 
64 ebe to recover Ireland, cede it by treaty (the author 
& never can think of a treaty without making cefſions), in 
& order to purchaſe peace for herſelf. The colonies left ex- 
<« poſed. to the ravages of a domeſtic, or the conqueſt” of a 
6 foreign. enemy.”—Gloomy enough, God knows. 'The au- 
thox, 1 well obſerves *, that a mind no! totally., devoid of f feeling in, 
cannot Jook upon ſucb a proſpecs eoithout horror; and an heart 
capable of humanity mii be unable. to bear ts deſcription. 
He ought to have added, that no man of commen diſcretion 
- ought to have exhibited it to the publick, if 1 it were true; ; or 
of common honeſty, if it were falſe. 

But now for the comfort; the day- ſtar which is to afiſs in in 
our hearts; ; the author's grand ſcheme for totally reverſing 


* P, 31. 
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this Atmat fate of things, and making ug ee Happy t Rome 
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In this great wo he Proceeds” nh 2 faci 
taping and pleaſing: Never was financier leſs embär- 
raſſed by the burthen of eſtabliſhiments, or with' the diffi- 
culty of finding ways and means.” If an eſtäbliſnment is 
troubleſome to him, he lops off at a ſtroke juſt as much of 


it as he chooſes. He mos down, without giving wo | 


or aſſigning reaſon, army, navy, ordnance, ordinary, extra- 
ordinaries; nothing can ſtand before him.”'/ Then, When he 
comes to provide, Amalthea's horn is in his hands; and he 


pours out with an inexhauſtible bounty, taxes, duties, loans, | 


and revenues, without uneaſineſs to himſelf, or burthen to 
the publick. Inſomuch that, when we conſider the abtn- 
dance of his reſources, we cannot avoid being ſurprized at 
his extraordinary attention to e But it 18 all the ex- 
uberance of his goodneſs. a N. 
This book has ſo much of a certain tone of OY that: 
one would be almoſt tempted to think it written by forme 
perſon who had been in high office. A man is generally 
rendered ſomewhat a worſe reaſoner for having been a mi- 
niſter. In private, the aſſent of liſtening and obſequious ' 


friends; in public, the venal cry and prepared vote of a paſ- 


ſive ſenate, confirm him in habits of begging the queſtion ' 
with impunity, and afferting without thinking ' himſelf 
obliged. to prove. Had it not been for ſome ſuch habits, ' 
the author could never have expected that we ſhould 
take his n for a peace eee N on dis 
word. 2 

This eſtimate which he gives +, 4 is the great ground-work: 


4 
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ol his plan for the national redemption; and it ought to be 
well and firmly laid, or what muſt become of the ſuperſtruc- 
ture? One would have thought the natural method in a plan 
of reformation would be, to take the preſent exiſting efti- 
miites as they ſtand; and then to ſhew What may be. Practi- 
cably and ſafely defalcated from them. This would, I fay, 
be the natural courſe; and what would be expected Wen, 1 
man of buſineſs. But this author takes a very different me · 
thod. For the ground of his ſpeculation of 2 preſent peace 
eſtabliſhment; he reſorts to a former ſpeculation of the fame 
kind, which was in the mind of the miniſter of the year 1764. 
Indeed it never exiſted any where elſe. * The plan,“ ſays 
he, with his uſual eaſe, © has been already formed, and the 
« outline. drawn, by the adminiſtration of 1764. I ſhall 
«© attempt to fill up the void and obliterated parts, and trace 
„C its operation. The ſtanding expence of the preſent (his 
«© projected) peace eſtabliſhment improved by ee, 
4% the two laſt years may be thus. en and he eſti - 
mates it at . 3.468.161. ain: 2 
Here 00 it would be mel to e reaſons for 
condemning the ſubſequent actual eſtabliſiments, which 
have ſo much tranſgrefſed the limits of his plan of 1764, 2 
well as ſome arguments in favour af his new project; which 
has in ſome articles exceeded, in others fallen ſnhort, but on 
the whole is much below his old one. Hardliy a word on 
any of theſe points, the only points however that are in the 
leaſt eſſential; for unleſs you aſſign reaſons for the encreaſe 
or diminution of the ſeveral articles of public charge, the 
playing at eſtabliſnments and eſtimates is an amuſement of 
no higher order, and of much leſs ingenuity, than Qye#ons: 
aud commands, or What is my thought the ? To bring more 


ge e 
diſtinctly 
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distinctly under the reader's view this author ſtrange 
method of proceeding, 1 will lay before him the three 
ſchemes; vis. the idea of the miniſters in 1564, the actual 
eſtimates,; of the two laſt years as given by the author 


himſelf, and Wann the new, Faure a hie n millen⸗ 


nium: „rte Ay rs. yt EST ST, n bt eld 
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Plan of Ainet for 16 as by Confj- Fl, "5 609.900 
derations, p. 43, — iN n 


Medium of 1767 and 1 as by State of the | 
Nation, p. 29 and e - ede * 
Preſent peace eftabliſhment, as PY the projet 48.161 | 
in State or the Nation, p · 33, 4 7 1 2 — | 


It is not from any ming Our number. has atry where ad, | 
that you are enabled to find the ground, much leſs the juſti- 
fication, of the immenſe difference between theſe ſeveral 
ſyſtems; you muſt compare them yourſelf, article by arti- 
cle; no very pleaſing employment, by the way, to compare 
the agreement or diſagreement of two chimeras. I now” 
only ſpeak of the compariſon of his own two projects: As 

to the latter of them, it differs from the former, by having 
ſome of the articles diminiſtied, and others encreaſed+. +I 
find the chief article of reduction ariſes from the'tmaller © 
deficiency.of land ahd malt; and of the.annuity funds; Which” 
he brings dowtit0 . 296.561 in his new eſtimate, from 
L. 502.400, which he had allowed for thoſe articles in the 
Conſiderations. With this reunction, owing, as ie met 
be, merely to a ſmaller deficiency of funds, he has nothing 
at all to do. it can be no work and no merit of his. But 
with regard to the encreaſe, the matter is very ee #1 
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AN üs all; his: n; the publick is loaded. (for; any thing we 
can, ſee to the contrary) entirely gratis. The chief articles 


of the encreaſe are on the navy e, and on the army and 
ordnance extraordinaries; the navy being eſtimated in his 


Stare of: the Nation C. So. o a year more, and the army 
and ordnance extraordinaries 4. 40. ooo more, than he had 
n thought proper to allow for them in that eſtimate i in his 
| Conjiderations, which he makes the foundation. of his. pre- 
ſeat project. He has given no ſort, of ; reaſon, ſtated no ſort 
of neceſſity, for this additional allowance, either in the one 
article or the other. What is ſtill ſtronger, he admits that 
his allowance for the army and ordnatice extras is too great, 
and expressly refers you to the Corfiderations +; where, far 
from giving J. 75. ooo à year to that ſervice, as the State of 
the Nation has done, the author apprehends his 'own ſcanty. 
provifion of C. 35. 00 to be by far too conſiderable, and 
thinks. it men wall admit, of further reductions . | Thus, 

— e e e eee 


* * : 1 
aides 292 4 * | : " 


Sede 6 Sus ef thi Nation, . 38 Gen t P. *. 
4. The author of the State of the Nation, p. 34, informs us, ht the ſum of C. 8 
alowed by him for the extras of the army and ordnance, is far leſs than was allowed for, the 
fahne ſeryice ja che years 1767 and 1768, It is fo undoubtedly, and by at leaſt C. 200. 000. 
He ſees that he cannot abide by the plan of the Conſiderations in this point not is he wil-- 
ling wholly to give it up Such. an enormous difference as that between ( 35.000 and 
£- 390-000 puts him. to a ſtand. Should he adopt the latter plan of encreaſed expence, 
he muſt then-confels, that he had, on a- former occafiqn, egregioully trifle with the publick;: 
at the ſame time all his future promiſes f reduction muſt fall to the ground. 1 be tuck 
to the I. 35.000, be was ſure that every one muſt expect from him ſome. acebunt hb this. 
monſtrous charge came to continue euer ſince the war, when it was cleaply. udineceſſary 5. 
how all thoſe ſucceffions of miniſters (his own included) came to pay it; and why his great 
| friend in- parliament, and his partizans- without doors, came not to purſue, to ruin, at laſt 
to. utter ſhame, the authors. of ſo, groundleſs, and ſcandalous a profuſion. In this. trait he: 
took 2 middle way; and, to come, nearer the real ſtate of the, ſervice, he, autbid the Con- 
Gderations, at one ſtroke, (. 40.c09 at the fame time be hints to you, that you may expe? 


tome benefit alſo from the origi.) plan. But the author ofthe Conſiderations * 
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xcording to bis wir principles, thiig grear cconemiſt falls 
into à vicious prodigality; and is as far in his eſtimate frotm 
a conſiſtency with 'his un Principles as with he real nature 
of the ſervices. wiſh! > ond e TE AMTORTING 2 EALSUDIG 
Still, however, his preſbnt eſtabliſhment differs from its 
archetype” of 276% by being, though raiſed in parricular 
parts, upon the Whole about C. I4t. oo ſmaller. It is im 
proved, he tells us, by the experience of the two laſt years. 
One would have concluded that the peace. eftabliſhment of 
theſe two years had been leſs than that of 1764, in order to 
ſuggeſt to che author his improvements, which enabled him 
to redureſfte But how does ang turn out M e ee 21% 


44 4 111 41 
Peach: eſtablihnlent * 176 and 1768, 8 — 3.919.375 
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A C vaſt Lf co hr 5 of diminution. The experience then. . 
of the two laſt years ought naturally to have given the idea | 
of an heavier eſtabliſhment] but this writer is able to ditni- 
niſh by encreaſing, and to draw the effects of ſubtraction. 
from the operations of addition. By means of theſe; new 
Powers, he may certainly do whatever he pleaſes“ He. 
is indeed moderate enough in the uſe of them, ard ee - 
ſcends to ſettle his eſtabliſhments at ( 3.468.161 a Year. < M 5 | 
However, he has. not, yet done with it; he has further 
ideas of ſaving, and 50. RE ok revenue. 'Fheſe-addi-- 
Ny eU TWINE? o ot. D3Þb.43 Ker 7 201005208 hb, 
ans BIN kim down to His 9 Sold U is the ſur) 
be has choſen, not as what he thinks will probably, be required, but m the welt in- 


pie ltowante for every poſdtie Cortingency. See that author, p. 42 and 43. MONEY K 155 
* He has done great” injuſtice” to the eſtabliſmment CITED but” nee time 
for this GiſcuMon 3 wars ROY ts eat n nga} c MSN e 


tional! 
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tional favings are principaliy two: rt; Ir ir lo be bop 
he, . — ſum of . eee 
Shove for the deficiency of kand and malt) will be les by 
"26, That the fum of C. 6.006 allowed'for the r 74 
bp, and £. 1. 800 for American Surveys, win ſoon 15 
to be neceſſary; as the fervices will be compleated. 

"What follows with regard to the reſburces , is N well 
worthy of the reader's attentiori; * Of this' eftimate,” fay: 4 
he, "upwards of 7. 300.000 will be for the plantation fer- 
«vice; and that ſum, 7 hope, the people of Irchand and the 
«colonies might be induced to take off Great Britain, and 
« defray between them, in the proportion of £. e 
4 the colonies, and C. 100.000 by Ireland.” | eee 
Such is the whole of this mighty ſcheme. Take Bis re- 
duced eſtimate, and his further reductions, and his Xl a | 
all together, and the reſult will be; He will certainly i | 


the proviſion made for the navy. He will cut off largely 


: 


„ 


er 1 | 0 

ern e ene e eee « The 

< deficiency of the land- tax in the year 1754 and 1755 U when it was at 25, amounted to 
no more, a medium, than C. 40.372; PA PO OR 
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| bopes that the deficiencies on land and malt will be le than 
uſual; and he Gopes that America and Ireland” might 1 
induced to take off C. 300, 000 of our annual, charges. 
If any one of theſe Hopes, Mights, Inſinuations, ape da- | 
tions, and Inducements, ſhould fail him, there will bea for- 
midable gaping breach i in his whole project. If all of them 
ſhould fall, he has leſt the nation without a glimmering of 
hope in this thick night of terrors which he has thought 
fit to ſpread about us. If every one of them, which, at- 
tended with ſucceſs, would ſignify any thing to our revenue, 
can have no effect but to add to our diſtractions and dangers, 
we ſhall be if poſſible in 'a till worſe condition from his 


projects of cure _ he een us. from our ene, wa 


orders. _— ; 
Before we examine du the conſequence of theſe ad. 
and the probability of theſe ſavings, let us fuppaſe them all 
real and all ſafe, and then ſee We 0 TIL wb 


how he reaſons on them: 


| at 8 hh 
Deficiency on and and mats 8 by | 2 3 %% 
Tome eee 119327 20.000 5 
American Surveys, et 77; 2 54 229 
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This is! 3 amount of the BURT; artictes of Raving he REO 
and yet he chooſes to aſſert ** that we may venture onthe. 

credit of them to reduce the ſtanding expences of tho eſti- 0 
mate. (from . 3.458.161) to . 3. 300. 000; that is, for a 
ſaving of £..58.000, he is not aſhamed to take credit for a de- 
falcation ron ner eee ee e 


14+ 3 Anne 
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than 
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eL, Hr! Suppe egg chat ye Mere go. take up the 
birogte of the Gontigerations (which is however abandoned 
An the State of the Nation), andi reduce his £475,000;extra- 
.ordinarics.,to, the original. £: 38 000, Kill all theſe, ſavings 
Jeined together give us hut. C, 98,000; that is, near . p 
hort of the credit he calls for, and for which, he has neither 


in that grant (. 3o. ooo was included for the purchaſe: of 
gem, and a ſaving of about C. ag. Was made in that 
year. The author has got ſome ſecret in arithmetick. 
Theſeſtyo ſums put together amount, in the ordinary way 
of computing, to J. 55-· Oo, and not to . 69. 3a. On what 
Principle has he choſen to take credit for C. 14.321 more? 
To what this ſtragge inaccuracy is owing, I cannot poſſibly 
comprehend; nor is it very material, where the logick is ſo 
bad, and the policy ſo erroneous, whether the arithmetick 
be juſt or otherwiſe. But in a ſcheme. for making this na- 
tion happy at home and reſpected abroad, formidable in 
war and flouriſhing in peace,” it is ſurely a little unfortupate 
for us, that he has picked out the Nauy as the very, firſt 
object of his œconomical experiments. Of all the public 
ſervices, that of the navy is the one in Which tampering 
may be of the greateſt danger, which can worſt be, ſypphed 
upon an emergency, and of which any failure.draws after it 
| the. longeſt abd heavieſt train of conſequences. I am far 

from ſaying, that this or any ſervice ought not to be con- 
ducted with economy. But I will never ſuffer. the ſacred 
BD” ard | ' - *-4" : 4 mane 
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bre er ene W610, i | 


=— +6 ot in harbour percha ra ves arict rria- 
c tles Vn de to Arvite deſtructio fi.“ It 'whiilt Be ſo. 
n the arrhiör talks therefbte of Tivings' on the Haby 
Eſtirttate; it is incunbent or Hir to tet tis Know; not Mat 
fums ne wil cut off, bur what bränch oft that ſervite he 
deems ſuperfluous, Anſtead of putting us off with umi in- 
ing hne ought td have ſtated what naval force, 
What nbi ö rktB and what naval ſtores, with the lowWeſt 
eſtimated expente, ate neceffary to Keep our marine in a 
conditio commeriſurate to its: grent erids. And this/too not 
for the contracted and deceitfulſpace of à ſingle rar, but 
for ſome reaſdnable term. Every body knows that mahy 
charges cannot be in their nature fegiiar or antun In khe 
year 176 fa ſtock of hep; go was to De Haid ru; that charge 
intermits, but it does not end. Other charges ol other Kinds 
take tlieir place. Great works are now carrying on aH Portſ- 
mouth, but not of greater magnitude than utility; und they 
muſt be provided for: A years eſtitrate id there fert Ho, juſt 
idea at All of a Permanent peace eſtabliſnment. Hadithe au- 
thor operied this matter upot'theſe plain prinkiples a JuHg- 
ment might have hee formed; how far he had contrĩ red to 
reconcile national: defence with public οh⁰“οů.Z Til he 
; has done fit; thoſe who had: rather depend on any Mars rea- 
ſon thithn tue greateſt mars anthority will not give bir ere 
dit on- tis head, forthe fivirig of u fingle fhilling. As to 
 thbſe ſavings wbich are already matez r im cotirſe of heing 
' mate; Whether right or wrong, he has nothitig at all t do 
witir then they can be h purt of his project, cnſidured 
28 f plan of tefbr mation! eee ING 
not lately beem om che ſide of profuſſon +! 11//f1 1/2 116” 
Another head is the ſaving on the army: and been 
Vol. I. Uu extraordinaries, 
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ther time: but no orie can cut down this bill of extraordis 


* filent! us to the deſieiency ori the mak tax, Which is ctueſty 


__etthſe af making 
greatly fluctuating object), how much of this obligation:fhall 


ed 547 under 


wo abel ur HOWE ON, &LATE. 


extraofdinaries, particularly an the American branch. What 
or how much reduction ma be made, none af us, I believe, 
ean with any fairneſs pretend to f; very little, T am con- 
vihced: The ſtate of America is extremely unſetiled ; more 
troops have been ſent thither; new diſpoſitions have been 
made: and this augmentation of number, and change of 
difpoſition, has rarely, I believe, the effect of leſſening the 
bill for extraordinaries, which, if not this vent; yet in the 
next we muſt certainly feel. Care has not been wanting to 
irrtroduce G õ,“üOmy into that part of the ſervice. The 
author's great friend has made, I admit, ſome regulations; 
his immediate ſucceſſors have made more and better. This 
Patt will be haiidled more ably and more minuteliy at ano- 


ridfies at his pleuſure, The author has given us nothing 
Hit His word; for any tertain or conſiderable reduction : and 
this we dught to be the more cautious in 28 he hay 
proimiſed grent favings in his - Confiderarions, which he has 
nit choſen to Abide by ith his Sate gf nbe Nati 
n this Head alſo of the American extruordinaries, he can 
take credit for nothing. As to his nextj the leſſemitig of the . 
deficiency of the land and rat tax, particularly uf the malt 
ta any perſon the feaſt conwerfamt in that ſubject cannot 
A0 id 4 fmile. This deficiency ariſes frum charge of 'collec- 
tio from anticipation; and from defective produce. What 
has the arthor faid on the reduction of any head of this de- 
freiency upon the laid tax? On theſe points he is abſolutely 


owitth to a defective produce, he has, and c have nothing 
to Propoſe. If this deficiency ſhould be leflaned' bymeen- 
in any-years:more thram others, (as. iv 


we ow-We to ths" 9 miniftry: will it not be the cuſe 
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under any achminiſtratinn > toaſt it nat go-to thp-general fer- 
vibe of the year, in fore war ther, dat the ii nanees he in 
whoſe hands they i? Rut why take credit: har ſu extremely 
reduced aldeficiency at all? I can tell him, he ſhas nortianal 
it in the produce af the yeasir76y.;; and d ſuſpect 
will have full as. little reaſun fam the: pnodupe of the car 
1768. That produce may indeed become greater, and the 
deficiency of courſe will be leſs. | it may ton be far other» 
wiſe. A fair and judicious financier will not, as this Avxiter 
has done, for the ſalce of making: out a ſpercious accounts 
ſelect a favourable year or two, at remote periods, and 
ground his calculations on aba. fn 1768 he will not take 
the deficiencies: of 7537 and (1754 for his ſtandard. Sober 
men have hitherto (and muſt o inne this courſe ta preſerve 
this character) taken indiſſerently the mediums. of the years 
immediately preceding. But - a- perſon. uh has à ſcheme 
from which he promiſes much to the - pablick, ought to be 
ſitill more cautious;ihe ould gaoand — rather 
on the loweſt mediums; becauſe all ne fchemes arg:knowa 
to be ſubject to ſome defect or failure not foneſeen; and 
which therefore every pꝓrudent prapoſer vll be ready o 
allow for, in onder to. lay this foundation as low. and as folid 
as poſſible. Quite oontrary is the practice of ſome politi- 
cians. They firſt / propoſe ſavings, which they well knoy 
cannot be made in orden to get a reputation for ο mn. 
in due time they aſſume another, uit a different method, 
by providing fur the ſereice they had before cut off or ſtrait- 
ened, and which they can chen very eafily prove tobe neceſ- 
ſary. In ther fame ſpirit they raiſe magnificent icleas a rer 
venue on funds which they know to be inſufficient. Aſter- 
awards, who can blame them, if they do mot ſatisfy che public 
deſies ? They ure 1 but they cannot work = 
without materials. W204 0 bao it 21 AY Of 9970 977 
eld U: u 2. Theſe 


$6 OBSERVATIONS ONS af HATE 
10-Theſe are ſome of the Uttte! arts of rao Raveſineings! To 
ſuch we leave them, and follow where the author leads us, 
to Kris text reſource, the Foundling-hoſpital. Whatever par- 
tieular virtue there is in the mode of this faving: chere ſeems 
important in it. The ſum annually voted for tiie ſupport of 
the Foundling-hoſpital Ras been in a former parliament li- 
rote to the eſtabliſhment af the children then in the hoſpi- 
ral! When they are apprenticed, this proviſion will ceaſe. 
It will therefore falt in more or It at different times; and 
will at length ceaſe entirely. But, until it does, we cannot 
reckon: upon it as the faving on the eſtabliſnment of any 
given year: riot can any one conceive-how:the author comes 
to mention this; any more than ſome other articles, as a part 
of w new plan of œconomy which is to retrieve our affairs. 
This charge will indeed ceaſe in its om time, But will no 
sther ſucoeedi to it? Has he ever known the publick free 
from ſorne contingent charge, either for the juſt ſupport of 
ro yabdignity, or for national magnificence, or for public cha · 
vity, or fbr publie ſervice ? does he chuſe to flatter his readers 
that no fucli will/ever return? or does he in good earneſt de- 
clare, tiiat let the reaſori, or neceſſity, be hat they Wim, 
A8 reſol ved not to provide fur ſuch fervioes : 
Ancther reſonrcerof.ceconomy yet remains, far he gleans 
the field very eloſely, C. 1.800 for the American ſurveys 
Why what ſigniſies a diſpute about trifles ; he ſhalt have it. 
Zut while he is carrying it off, I ſhiall juſt Whiſper in his car, 
that neither the faving that is allowed, nor that which is 
doutedꝭ of, can at all belong to that: future propoſetl admi- 
_Niftration, whoſe touch ãs to cure-allourevils).; Both the one 
aànd the other belong equally (as indeed all the reſt do) to the 
preſentiadminifiration; to any adminiſtration:; hecauſt hey 


are the n of time, n 3 of. the exchequer. 


711 tos I have 
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have nom done with all the minor Prepagntgry parte of 
the author's ſcheme, the ſeveral articles of faving y hichi ha 
propaſes. At length comes the capital operation, his me 
reſouroes. Three hundred thouſand. pounds, a. ear fm 
America and Ireland. Alas | alas! if that too ſhould fail;uss 
what will become of this poor undone nation ?, The author, 
in a tone of great humility, hopes they may be inducedito pay 


it. Well, if that be all, We may hope ſo too: and for ANY 


light he is pleaſed to give us into the ground of this hope, 
and the Ways and means of this inducement, here is a ipegdy 
end both of the queſtion and the revenue 
It is the conſtant cuſtom af this author, in all his Writings, 
to take it for granted, that he has, given you af revenue, 
whenever he can point gut to you where yονnοινννεhεν’, - 


ney, if you can contriye how, to get at it ʒ. and. this n to. 
be the maſter- piece of his financial ability Ithink however = 


in his May of proceeding, he has | behaved. rather like an 
harſh. Kep-dame, than a Kind nurſing mother to his con, 
Why ſtop at „Zoo. o If his ſtate oſ things be at all 


founded, America and Ireland are much better able to pa 


C. Go. ooo, than we are to ſatisfy; ourſelves with half that 
ſum. However, let us forgive him this, one inſtance of ten- 
derneſs towards Ireland andithe colon ies. - 
lle ſpends a vaſt deal of time, in an endeavour ta prove, 
that Ireland is able to bear greater impoſitions. He is ofſopit 
nion, that the poverty of the lower claſs of people there is, 
in a great meaſure, wing to a mant pf judicious taxes that 
a land tax Will enrich her tenants ; that taxes are paid in En- 
gland which are nat paid:thers ;: that the colony trade is en- 
creaſed above . lo. οο ſince the peace ; that the, qughtito. 


have further indulgences in that trade; and org, to have 


further. privileges in che wollen manufacture. From theſe 
ett oil 7.35. NAT r Aenne 


fred | premiſes, 
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Juſt enough to hint, What I dare ſay many readers have be- 


premiſes, of what ſhe has, what ſhe has not, and: what! Ihe 


_ bughtto have, he infers that Ireland will contribute. 100.000 


towards the ext aries of the American eſtabliſumem. 
1 Mall take no biet hens whatſoever, logical or frganclal, 


| — this 'reatfbning': many occur; but they would lead me 


from my purpoſe, from which Ido not intend to be diverted, 
becauiſe it ſeemis to me of no ſmall importance. It will be 


fore obſet ved, that when any man propoſes new takes in 
country with which he is not perſonally converſant by. refi- 
dence or office, he oughit to lay open its ſituation much more 
mimutely and critically than this author has Gone, or than 
perhaps he is able to do. He ought not to content himſeif 
with ſaying chat a fingle article of her trade is encreaſed 


—_ F£-46600a/year;:; he ought, if he argues from the/encreaſe 
_ of trade to the enereaſe of taxes, to tate the hole trade, and 


not one branch of trade only; he ought to enter fully into 
the' Mate of its remittances, and the eourſe of its exchange; 
he ought likewiſe'to examine whether all its eſtabliſhments 
are:encrexſed bridiminifhed ; and whether ãt indurs or dif- 
charges debt annually. But I paſs over allthis 3" and'am 
contentto/aſk-a few/plaitt queſtions. + bt 1 1993 . 

Does the author then ſerieuſiy mean to propoſe in parlia- 
ment a land tax, or any tax for C. Toa year upon! Ire- 
land ?/if he does, and if fatally, by, his ternerity and ou 
weakneſs, he ſhould fucteed; then I ſay he will throw the 
whole empire from one end of it to the other; into mortal 
convulſions. What is it that ean ſatisfy the furious and per- 
turbed mind of this man; is it not endugh for him chat 
ſuch projects have alienated our colenfes from the mother 
country; and not to propoſe violently to tear our ſiſter xing 
dom alſo from our ſide, and to convince every dependent 


part of the empire, that, when a little money is to be raiſed, 
we 
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we have no ſort af regard to their: antient cuſtoms, their 

opinions, their circumſtances, or their affections d. He: has 

however 4 dauccur for Ireland in his pocket; benefits in 
trade, by opening the woollen manufacture tao that nation. 

A very right idea in my opinion; but not more ſtrong in 

reaſon, than likely to be oppoſed by the moſt powerful and 

moſt violent of all local prejudices and popular paſſions. 

Firſt, a ire is already kindled by his ſchemes of taxation in 

America he then propoſes one which will ſet all Ireland in 

a blaze; and his way ofiquenching both is by a plan which 

may Kindle perhaps tetiitimes à greater flame in Hritain. 

Will che auchor pledge himfelf; previouſty to his propoſal 
of ſuch a tax, to carry this enlargement of the Iriſhꝭ trude ;; 
if-he does not; then the tax wil be certain che benefit will 
be leſs than problematical. In this view, his compenfation 
to Ireland vuniſhes into ſmoke; the tax to their pbejudicesʒ 
will appear ſcark naked in the light of un adt of arbitrary 

power and oppreſſion. But; if he ſhould ptopoſe he benefit: 

and tax together, then che people of Iraland, a very high 
and ſpirited people, would think it che work bargain in the 
world. They would look upon the one as wholly vitiated: 
and poiſoned by the other; and, if they could not be ſepa- 
rated, would infallibly refiſt them both together. Here 

would be taxes indeed, amounting to an handfome: ſum t. 

J. Toaavo/ very effectually voted, and paſſed through the 

beſt and moſt authentic forms; but how to be collected 

This is his perpetual manner. - One of His Projects depends 

tor ſuooeſs upon anotbor project, andi this upon a third, all 

of them equally viſtonary. His finance is lke!the Indian 
philoſophy}; his earth is poiſed om the horus of 1 bull, his. 

bull ſtands upon am elephant, His elephamm is ſupnorted by a 

tortoiſe ; and D on for Gr 
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A s te his American . 400. o a ear, he is ſatisſied c ror 
peat gravely, as he has done an hundred times before, that 
the Americans are able to pay. it. Well, and what then? 
does he lay open any part of his plan how chey may be cam- 
pelled to pay it, without ꝓlunging ourſelves intos,.calamities 
that outweigh-tenfold the propoſed benefit? or doesche ſhew 
how they may be induced ta ſubmit tol it quietly or does be 
give any ſatis faction conceruing the mode. of lexxing it, in 
commercial colonies one df the moſt important and difficult 
of all. conſiderations? Nothing like} it. To the Kamp, act, 
wWhateveriits excellencies may be, I think he will, not in re- 
ality recur, or even chooſe. to aſſext that he means to do 
ſo, in caſe his miniſter ſhould come again into power. If be 
does, IL will ꝓredict that ſome of the faſteſt friends of that 
miniſter will deſert him upon this point. As to port duties, 
he has damned them all in the lump, by declaring them 
e contrary ito the firſt principles of calonization, and not 
t leſs; prej udicĩal to the intereſts of Great Britain than to 
, thoſe of the calonies. Surely this, lingle: obſervation. of 
Bis ought to have taught him a little caution z he gught to 
have begun to doubt, whether there is not ſomething in che 
nature ot commercial bolonies, which renders.them;an unfit 
object, of gaxatian ; hen port: duties, ſoi large a fund of xe- 
venhe in almoſt all countries, are by bimſelf found, in this 
caſe not only itaproper, but deſtruqtive : However, he h 
here pretty Well. nharrqowed the field of taxation: Stamp a6 
hardly to be reſumed. Port duties, miſchievous, .;Rxciffy l 
believe, he will, ſcarcely think worth the collection. any 
revenue ſhould he ſo) in America. Lag tax.(notwithſtand: 
ing his oninion of its immenſe uſe to e e 

not. dixectiy propoſe, before he has thought again t Agi 

on * 158.5 ee he eee recommends, it for 
Ts rr wy Trent . „ be 150 i Ani 9H © 
Ireland, 
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ſteand ani ſeems t hitte dt Hot 
becanſe; he obſerves,” they already raffle moſt of their takes 
internally, inicduding this tax. A moſt curious reaſor' truly! 1 
becauſe their lands are already heavily burthened, he thinks 
it fight to btitthen them ſtill further. But He will recollect, 
for furely he cannot be ignorant of it; that the lands of Arne 
rica are not, as in England, let at a rent certain in money, 
and therefore cannot, as here, be taxed at a certain pound 
rate. They value them in groſs atnong themſelves; and 
none "butt themſelves it their feveral diſtriets can value 
them. Without their hearty concurrence and co-operation, 
it is evident; we cannot advance a ſtep in the aſſeſfing or col- 
lectin g ay land Lax. As to the taxes which ih ſome places 
the 8 pay by the acre, they are merely duties of re- 
gulatfiont: they are fall; had” to efcreaſe them; notwith- 
ſtanding this ſecret virtues of a land tax, ou de the moſt 
effefttial means of preventing that cultivation they are in- 
tentled to promote. Beſides, the Whole country is Heavily in 
arreaf already for land taxes and quit rents. They have dif- 
fereht ethocds of taxation in tlie different 6vinces, agree 
Able to their feverdl l0cal circumſtances. In New Ehghinl 
by far the greateſt part of their revenue is Tailel by faulty 
tax6s and" cdpifations. süch is the method in many others. 
It is obviors that p#ifament; unaffi ted by the colbnies them” 
ſelves; cannot take fo nut as 4 nge Rep in this mode of 
taxation. Then what tax is it he vill impoſe?” WHY, after 
all the boaftifff{thecthits ard writitigs of Eis Faction for theſe 
four Yeats, after alf the! valn expectations which they have 
Held dirt to delucted ptibfick, this their great advocate, after 
twiſting che füthect every way, after Sting himſelf in 
every HOARY 1 =o every door, is Obliged fairly 

to abandorf Every öde -of" axitjon Wharſveyer'in America. 
"In thinks it the beſt method for Parliament to impoſe the 
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taxes? This is far worſe than all his former projects; for 
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10 and Rd the account to itself, Jeaving the mode of 
taxation | to the cole onies. But how AP in what proportion 
oft does the Mg yt. 0, not 2 fingle ſyllable, on this 
the moſt material part 795 the whole queſtion, + Wall he, in 
Parliament, undertake to ſettle the f Proportions of * ſuch Bay- 
ments from Nova Scotia to Nevis, in no fewer than ſix and 
twenty different countries, + Varying, in almoſt every poſſible 
circumſtance one from another! he 5 L. tell bim, he 
adjourns his revenue to a very long day, If he leaves it 
to themſelves to ſettle theſe proportions, he adjourns, it to 
dooms-day. F S ttt ert tug to gfe 
Then what does. he get by t this method. on the ſide of ac- 
quieſcence ? wall the people of America reliſh this courſes. of 
giving and granting and applying their money, the; better 
becauſe their aſſemblies are made .commiſſioners, of the 


here, if the aſſemblies ſhall refuſe, or delay, or. be negligent, 
or fraudulent, i in this new-impoſed duty, we are wholly with- 
out remedy; and neither our cuſtom-houſe officers, nor our | 
troops, nor our armed ſhips, can; be of the leaſt uſe in the 
collection... No idea can be more; contemptible (L. will not 
call. it an oppreſſive one, the harſhneſs is loſt in the folly) 
| han, that of pPropoſing to get any revenue from 8 
cans but by their freeſt and moſt, chearful, conſent, Moſt 
monied men know, their own, intereſt right well; and; are 
as able as any financier, in the valuation of, riſques. Vet 
think 1 this financier will ſcarcely find that , adventurer: hardy 
enough, at any premium, to adyance a ſhilling upon a vote 
of ſuch taxes. Let him name the man, or ſet of men, that 
Dn do it. his is the only proof of the valve of revenues; 
Phat would an intereſted man rate them at His ſabſcription 
would be at ninetyrnine per cent. diſcount the very firſt 
* of! its opening ö Ard is our a national ſecurity from 
ruin; 


. * 
Wa: \ 
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articles a8 gravely in his 50 för Me e cltabliſhment, 
as if the ure had” been Girly io ed in the erche- 
Aer? e onto: 
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very ETA IOHT1 is to be got m ſuch a 
manner, farewell the lucrative myſtery of finance If you 
are to be credited for favings, without ſhewing how, why, 
or with what ſafety, they are to be made; and for revenues, 
without ſpecifying on what articles, or by what means, or at 
what expente, they are to be collected; there is not a clerk iu 
a public offite who may not outbiq his author, or his friend, 
for the department of chancellor of the exchequer; not an 
apprentice in the city, that will not ſtrike out, with the me 
advantages, the fame, or a much larger; plan of ſupply. 
Here is the whole of what belongs to the author's ene 
for faving uscfrom impendiug deſtruction . Take it even in 
its moſt favourable point of view, as à thing. within poffi bi- 
lity; and imagine hat muſt be the wiſdom of this gentle- 
man, or his opinion of ours, who could firſt think of repre- 
ſenting this mation in ſuch a ſtate; as no friend cam look upon 
but with horror, "ard fearce an enemy without compaſſion, 
and afterwards of himſelf with fuch inadequate, 
impracticable, puerile merhods for our telief? If theſe had 
been the dreatms of fore unknown; unmamed, and nameleſs 
writer; they would exeite av alarm; their weakneſs nad been · 
an antidote to their maligrity. But as they are unde univerſally 
believed to be ritten by the handy or, what amounts to the 
ſame thing, under the immediate direction, of a perſon wn 
. XX2 bas 
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has been in the management of the higheſt affairs, and may 
ſuon be in the ſame ſituation, I think it is not to be reckoned 
amongſt our. greateſt conſolations, that, the yet remaining: 
power of this kingdom is to be employed in an attempt to 
realize notions that are at once ſo frivolous, and ſo full of 
danger. That conſ d :ration will juſtify me in dwelling à little 
longer on the difficulties 'of Try nation, 25 e neh, 
of our author. 2 l 
I am then perſuaded that he cannot be in the bout: Aurel 
about our ſituation, let his outery be What he pleaſes; "I will 
give him a reaſon for my opinion, Which, Ithink, he cannot 
diſpute: All that he beftows upon the nation, 'which'it does 
not poſſeſs without him, and ſuppoſing it all ſure money, 
amounts to no more than a ſum of . 300:000 ear. This, 
he thinks, will do the buſineſs compleatly, and render us 
flouriſhing at home, and reſpectable abroad. If the option 
between glory and ſhame, if our ſalvation or deſtruction, de- 
pended on this fur, it is impoſſible that he ſhould have 
been active, and made a merit of that activity, in taking off 
a ſtilling in the pound of the lend tax, which came up to his 
grand deſideratum, and upwards of C. 100. 0 more. By 
this manceuvre, he left our trade, navigation, and manu- 
factures, on the verge of deſtruction, our finances in ruin, 
our credit expiring, Ireland on the point of being teded to 
France, the colonies of being torn to pieces, the ſuceeſſion 
of the crown at the merry of our great rival, and the kitig -- 
dom ixſelf on the very point of becoming tributary to that 
haughty power. All this for want of C. 300. oo for I defy 
the reader to point out any other revenue, or any other pre- 
«iſe and defined ſcheme of och which he aſſigns for” 
our redemption. Fur uten 80. . iIdlliog Nai 
3 — ſaid in his del as bad 
reaſons are always at hand in an indifferent bauſe 3 that he 
De 11 Was 
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Was nts ſurg the money: would: be applied as he thinks it 
ought to be, by the preſent miniſters, I think as ill · of them 
as he des to the full. They have done very near as much 
miſchief as they can do, to a conſtitution ſo robuſt as this is. 
Nothing can make them more dangerous, but that, as they 
are already in general compoſed of his diſciples and inſtru - 


ments, they may add to the public calamity of their own 


meaſures, the adoption of his prqjects. But be the ininiſters 
what they may, the author knows that they could not 
avoid applying this £. 450.000 to the ſervice of the eſtabliſh- 
ment, as faithfully as he, or any other miniſter, could do. 
I ſay, they could not avoid it, and have no merit at all for the 
application. But ſuppoſing that they ſhould greatly miſ- 
manage this revenue. Here is a good deal of room — 
take and prodigality before you come to the edge of ruin. 


The difference between the amount of that real and his 


imaginary revenue is, C. 150.900; a year, at leaſt ; a tolerable. 
ſum for them to play with: this might compenſate the 
difference between the author's economy. and! their profu- 
ſion; and ſtill, notwithſtanding their vices and ignorance, 
the nation might be ſaved. The author aught alſu to re- 
collect, that a good man would hardly deny, even to the worſt 
of miniſters, the means of doing their duty eſpecially in- 
a criſis. when, our being depended. on ſupplying; them with 
ſome, means or other. In;ſuch:a-caſe; their penury of mind. 
in diſcovering reſources, would make it rather the more ne- 
ceſſary „ot to ſtrip f ſuch poor providers of the little ſtock 
they had in hand. Kenn eh, RAT een, n 
Beſides, here is another ſuhject of diſtreſs, and a very 
ſerigus, One; which puts us again. to a ſtand. Thel authon » 
may poſſibly not come into power (I only ſtate the: puſſi - 
bility): he may not always continue in it; and if the con- 
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nnn life can be made for àa ſum adequate to nls 
loſs ? Then we are thus unluekily ſituated, that the cBance of 
am American and lriſh revenue of C. 300.000, to be managed 
by him, is to ſave us from ruin two or three years hence at 
beſt, to make us happy at home and glorious abroad; and 
the actual poſſeſſion of £- 400.000 'Enpliſh taxes 'canniot''{b 
much as protract our ruin without him. So we are ſtaked 
on four chances; his power, its permanence, the ſucceſs 
of his projects, and the duration of his life. Any one of 
theſe failing, we are gone. Propria bare fi donn fuiſſent ! This 
is no unfair repreſentation; ultimately all hangs on his Hfe, 
becauſe, in his account of every ſet of men that have held bt 
ſupported adminiſtration, he finds neither virtue nor ability 
in any but himſelf. Indeed he pays (through their meaſures) 
ſome: compliments to Lord Bute and Lord Deſpenſer, But 
tothe latter; this is, I ſuppoſe, but a civility to old acquaint- 
ance to the former, a little ftroke of politicks. We may 
therefore fairy ſay, that our only hope is his life; and he 
has; to make it the more ſo, taken care to cut off any reſourth 
which we poſſeſſed independent of hi rt. 
un the next place it may be ſaid; to exctiſt an appestance 
of inconſiſteney between the author's actions and his detlira- 
tions, that he thought it right to relieve the Hnded ititefeft, 
und lay the burthen where it ought to lie, on the colonies. 
What ! to take off u revenue ſo neceffary to our being before 
any thing whatfoever was acquired in che place of it? Bi | 
prudence, he ought to have waited at leaſt for the firſt of - 
ters receipt of the new anonymous America feveritie; 
Iriſtvland tax. Is there ſomething ſo ſpecific for our ig 
ders in American, and ſomething 16 porſonotis in Ry Mio⸗ 
ney,/ that one is to heal, the other te deſtroy us? To fay that 
the landed intereſt cou not continue to pay it for à year or 
bo longer, is more chan che abrher w attempt to prove. 
an To 
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To ſay that they oni pay it no longer, ĩs td treat the landell 
intereſt, in my opinion, very ſcurvily. To ſuppoſe that the 
commerce, the credit, the religion, the liberty; che indepen- 
dency:;of their country, and the ſucceſſion of their ctown, at a 
ſhilling in the poannd land tax They never gave him reaſon 
to think ſo meanly of them. And, if 4 am rightly informed, 
when that meaſure was debatediin parliament;'w very dif- 
ferent reaſon was aſſigned by the author's great friend, as 
well as by others, for that reduction: one very different from 
the critical and almoſt; deſperate ſtate of our finances. Some 
people then endeavoured to prove, that the reduction might 
be made without detriment to the national credit, or the due 
ſupport of a proper peace eſtabliſhment ; otherwiſe it is ob- 
vious that the reduction could not be defended in argument. 
So that this author cannot deſpair ſo much of the 'commords- 
wealth, without this American and Iriſh revenue, as he pre- 
tends to do. If he does, the reader ſees how handſomely he 
has provided for us, by voting x0 one revenue, and by 
giving us a pamphlet on the other. 
I do not mean to blame the relief eee 
by parliament to the land. It was grounded on very weighty 
reaſons. The adminiſtration contended only for its con- 
tinuance for a year, in order to have the merit of taking off 
the ſhiling in the pound immediately before the elections; 
and thus to wy the e 1 of eur with * 
money ß 14 1 transp 
It is true, the We in his nd of ways — 
takes credit, for J. 400.000 a year, Indian revenue But he 
will not very poſitively inſiſt, that we ſhould put this revenue 
to the account of his plans or his power; and for a very plain 
reaſon: we are already near two years in poſſeſſion offt. By 
what means We came „ 1 a 3 long 
. | ory ; 
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ſtory; however, I ſhall give nothing more than a ſhort ab- 
ſtract of the proceeding, in order to ſee whether the author 


pPropoſed to pay largely for ſome advantages in their trade, 
and for the rene wal of their charter. This had been the 


had derived great benefit from ſuch dealing. But at that 


claim of the crown to their poſſeſſions. The original plan 
ſeems to have been, to get the houſe of commons to com- 


crown. The civil liſt debts were to be paid off; with perhaps 


on the moſt public- ſpirĩited principles, and with a politeneſs 
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will take to himſelf any part in that meaſure. 11 1 140 
The fact is this; the Eaſt India company had for a go 
while ſolicited the miniſtry” for a negotiation, by which they 


former method of tranſacting with that body. Government 
having only leaſed the monopoly for ſhort terms, the com- 
pany has been obliged to reſort to it frequently for renewals. 
Theſe two parties had always negociated (on the true prin- 
ciple of credit) not as government and ſubject, but as equal 

dealers, on the footing of mutual advantage. The publick 


timef new ideas prevailed. ' The miniſtry, inſtead of liſten - 
ing to the propoſals of that company, choſe" to ſet up a 


pliment the crown with a ſort of juridical declaration of 2 
title to the company's acquiſitions in India; which the crown, 
on its part, with the beſt air in the world, was to beſtow 
upon the publicx. Then it would come to the turn of the 
houſe of commons again to be liberal and grateful to the 


à pretty augmentation of income. All this was to be done 


and mutual interchange of good offices, that could not hut 
have charmed. But, what was beſt of all, theſe civilities were 
to be without a farthing of charge to either of the kind and 
obliging parties. The Eaſt India company was to be covered 
with infamy and dif; grace, and at the e time was to pay 
the whole bill. £94 is Y 2010179) 
In — of this. ſcheme, the terrors of aparttamety 
tary 
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tary enquiry were bumg . oven them. Al judicarure was affert- 
ed in parliamentto try this queſtion. But, leſt this judicial 
character ſhould chance to inſpire certain i ſtubborm ideas of 
law and right, it was argued; that the judicature was arhi- 
trary; and dught not to determine by the rules of laws hut by 
their opinion of policy and expediency... Nothing exceeded 
the violence of ſome of the managers, except their impo- 
tenee. They were bewildered by their paſſions, and by their 
want of knowledge or want of conſideration ef the ſuhject. 
rhe more they advanced, the further they found themſelves 
from their object. All things ran into confuſion. he mi- 
niſters quarrelled among themſelves. They diſtlaimed one 
another. They ſuſpended violence, and ſhronk from treaty. 
The inquiry was almoſt at its laſt gaſp; when ſome active 
perſons of the company were given to underſtand, that chis 
hoſtile proceeding was only ſet up in terrorem chat governo 
ment was far from an intention of ſeizing, upon the poſſeſ- 
ſions of the company. Adminiſtration, they ſaid, was ſenſi- 
ble, that the idea was in every lighit full of abſurdity q and that 
ſuch a ſeizure was not more out of their power, than aemate 
from their wiſhes; and therefore, if the company would ons | 
in a liberal manner to the houſe, they certainly could; 
fail of putting a ſpeedy end to this difagreeable; buſineſs, ur 
of opening the way to an advantageous treat % 
On this hint the company acted: they came at once ta 
reſolution of getting rid of the diſficulties which aroſe from 
the complication. of their trade with their revenue; à ſtep 
Which deſpoiled them of their beſt defenſive armour, and 
put them at once into the power of adrniniſtration. They 
threw their whale, ſtock. of every: kind, the revenues; he 
trade, and even their debt from government, into one fund, 
which they cõmputed on the ſureſt grounds would amongt to 
"VM EL. 8 E To 201% 3tÞ | md t 0 291 80, , 
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. 800. oo, with a large probable ſurplus fur the payment of 
debt. Then they agr eed to divide this ſum in equal portions 
between themſelves and the publick, . 400. 000 to each. 
This gave to the proprietors of that fund an annual augmen- 
| tation of no more than £. 80.000 . dividend. They ought to 
receive from government L. 120,000. for the loan of their 
capital. So that, in fact, the whole, which on this plan they 
reſerved to themſelves, from their vaſt revenues, from their 
extenſive trade, and in conſideration of the great riſques and 
mighty expences which purchaſed theſe advantages, amount- 
ed to no more than /. 280.000, nn to re: 
ceive, as I ſaid, £. 400.000, | EN 
This propoſal was thought by r liberal indeed; 
and they expected the higheſt - applauſes for it. How- 
ever, their reception was very different from their expecta- 
tions. When they brought up their plan to the houfe of 
commons, the offer, as it was natural, of (. 400. 000, was 
very well reliſned. But nothing could be more diſguſtful 
than the . 80.000 which the company had divided amongſt 
themſelves. A violent tempeſt of public indignation and 
fury roſe againſt them. The heads of people turned. The 
company was held well able to pay . 400. 00 2 year to 
government; but bankrupts, if they attempted to divide 
the fifth part of it among themſelves. An er poſt facta law 
was brought in with great precipitation, for annulling this 
dividend. In the bill was inſerted a clauſe, which ſuſpended 
for about a year the right, which, under the public faith, 
the company enjoyed, of making their on dividends. Such 
was the diſpoſition and temper of the houſe, that although 
the plain face of facts, reaſon, arithmetick, ali the: authority, 
parts, and eloquence in the kingdom, were againſt this bill; 
. of the exchequer, who * 
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that office from the beginning of this reign, oppoſed it; yet 
a few placemen of the ſubordinate departments ſprung out 


of their ranks, took the lead, and, by an opinion of /ore Jort 
of ſecret ſupport, carried the bill with an high hand, leaving the 


then ſecretary of ſtate and the chancellor of the exchequer in a 
very moderate minority. In this diſtracted fituation, the 


managers of the bill, notwithſtanding their triumph, did 
not venture to propoſe the payment of the civil liſt debt. 
The chancellor of the exchequer. was not in good humour 
enough, after his late defeat by his on troops, to co-operate 


in ſuch a deſign; ſo they made an act, to lock up the money 


in the exchequer until they ſhould have time to look about 


them, and _— My themſelves 1 _ wy to da 


with it. 
Thus ended this ante OLI AE The 2 I 
believe, will not claim any part of the glory of it: he will 


leave it whole and entire to the authors of the meaſure. The 


money was the voluntary free gift of the company; the re- 
ſcinding bill was the act of legiſlature, to which they and 
we owe ſubmiſſion: the author has nothing to do with the 
one or with the other. However, he cannot avoid rubbing 
himſelf againſt. this ſubject merely for the pleaſure of ſtir- 


ring controverſies, and gratifying a certain pruriency of tax- 


ation that ſeems to infect his blood. It is merely to indulge 
himſelf in ſpeculations of taxing, that he chooſes to ha- 
rangue on this ſubject. For he takes credit for no greater 


ſum than the publick is already in poſſeſſion of. He does 
not hint, that the company means, or has ever ſhewn any 


diſpoſition, if managed with common prudence, to pay leſs 


in future; and he cannot doubt that the preſent miniſtry 


are as well inclined to drive them, by their mock enquiries, 
and real reſcinding bills, as he can poſſibly be with his taxes. 


Yy2 | drawn 
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Beſides, it is e that as great a ſum might have been 
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an from that compariy, without affecting property, or 
Making the conſtitution, or-entatigering the prineiple of 
publick credit, or running into his golden dreams of cotkets 
on the Ganges, or vifions' of ſtamp duties on Pervanmndyj Dis. 
lickt, Kiftbundees, and Huſbulboo tms. For once, I will dif 
appoint him in this part of the diſpute; and only in a very 
few words recommend to his conſideration, how he is to 
off the dangerous idea of taxing a public fund; if he levies 
_ thoſe duties in England; and if he is to levy them in India, 
what proviſion he has made for a' revenue eſtabliſhinent 
there; ſuppoſing that he undertakes this new ſcheme of fl. 
nance independently or the os rat 4 n * yy incli. 
nations. I ” of 
So much for theſe revenues; which are nothing but his 
viſie ions, or already the national poſſeſſions without any act of 
his. It is Eaſy to parade with an high talk of parliamentary 
rights, of the univerſality of legiſlative powers, and of uni- 
form taxation. Men of ſenſe, when new projects come be- 
fore them, always think a diſcourſe proving the mere right 


or mere power of acting in the manner propoſed, to be no 


more than a very unpleaſant way of miſpending time. They 


muſt ſee the object to be of proper magnitude to engage 
them; they muſt ſee the means of compaſſing it to be next 
to certain; the miſchiefs not to counterbalamce the profit; 
they will examine how a propoſed impoſition” or regulation 
agrees with the opinion of thoſe who are Hkely to be af- 
fected by it; they will not deſpiſe the conſideration eyen'of 
their habitudes arid prejudices: They with' ts know how'it 
accords or difagrees with the true' ſpirit 'of prior «ltabliſh- 
ments, whether of government or of finance';''becatfe 
well know, that in the complicated conothy' of great king- - 
doms, and immenſe revenues, which in a leugtii of time, and 


by a Variety of accidents, have coaleſced into a ſort of body, 
| an 
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an attempt; towards a compulſory equality in all circum- 
ſtances, and an exact practical definition. of the ſupreme 
rights in every oaſe, is the moſt dangerous and chimerical of 
all enterprizes. The old building ſtands well enough, though 
part Gothic, part Grecian, and part Chineſe, until an attempt 
is made to ſquare it into uniformity. Then it may come 
down upon our heads all together, in much uniformity. of 
ruin; and qgreat will be the fall thereof. Some people, in- 

ſtead: of indlining to debate the matter, only feel a ſort of 


nauſea, when they are told, that protection calls for ſup- 


ply,” andithat - all the parts ought to contribute to the ſup- 
« port of the whole.“ Strange argument for great and grave 
deliberation! As if the ſame end may not, and muſt not, be 
compaſſed, according to its circumſtances, by a great diver- 
ſity of ways. Thus in Great Britain ſome of our eſtabliſh- 
ments are apt for the ſapport of credit. They ſtand therefore 
upon a principle of their own, diſtinct frorn, and in ſome re- 
ſpects contrary to, the relation between prince and ſubject. 


It is a new ſpecies of contradt ſuperinduced upon the old 


contract of the ſtate. The idea of power muſt as much as 
poſſible be baniſhed from it; for power and credit are things 
adverſe, incompatihle; Nan hem conue niumt, mie in uma ſede 
norantur. Such eſtabliſhments are our great manied com- 
panies. To tax them would. be critical and. dangerous, and 
contradictory to the very purpoſe of their inſtitution; which 
is credit, and cannot therefore be taxation. But the nation, 
when it gave ip that power did not give up the advantage: 


but ſuppoſed; and with reaſon, that government was overpaid 


in credit for what it ſeemed to loſe im authority. Mucha 
caſe, to talk of the rights of ſovereighty, * is quite/idle.: Other 
eſtabliſhmetits fupply other modes of public contribution. Our 
trauing companies, as well 4s ifidividuab importers,/ are a fit 
ſubject ot revehu/by cuſtoms.” Soitie eſtabliuments pay us 
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by a monopoly of their containing and their produee. This, 
nominally no tax, in reality comprehends all taxes. Such ee 
tabliſhments are our colonies. To tax them, would be a5 
erroneous in policy, as rigorous in equity. Ireland ſupplles 
us by furniſhing troops in war; and by bearing part of our 
foreign eftabliſhment in peace. She aids us at all times by 
the money that her abſentees ſpend amongſt us; Which is O 
ſmall part of the rental of that kingdom. Thus Ireland 
contributes her part. Some abjects bear port duties. Some 
are fitter for an inland exciſe. The mode varies, the object 
is tlie fame. © To ſtrain theſe from their old and inveterate 
leanings, might impair the old benefit, and not anſwer ths 
end of the new project. Among all the great men of anti- 
quity, Procrfes ſhall never be my hero of legiſlation; hip 
His iron bed, the allegory of his government, and the type 

ſome modern policy, by which the long limb was to be cut 
ſhort, and the ſhort tortured into length. Such was the ſtate- 
bed of uniformity! he would, I conceive, be a very indif- 
ferent farmer, who complained that his ſheep did not 
plotigh, or his horſes yield him wool, though it would be an 
idea full of equality. They may think. this right 1 mls; 
wN who think it available in the politik: Fe 


Qui Bavium non odit, amet tua carmind, lere 7 b 
Aique idem Jungat wulpes, et Ages hireqs. „ 


As the author has ſtated this Indian tax ſor no viſible 
purpoſe relative to his plan of ſupply ; ſo he has ſtated/many 
other projects with as little, if any diſtinct end; unleſs per- 
haps: torfhew you how full he is of projects for the public 
good and what vaſt expectations may be formed of hir or 


his friends, if they ſhould be tranſlated into admihiſtration. 


It is always from ſome opinion that theſe fpeculations may 
one day become our publick meaſures, that I bin FIG: 
while to trouble the reader at all about them. 

2 | Two 
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TWO m ang Love in high, relievo beyond the reſt. 
The firſt, is A change. in the internal repreſentation of this 
country, by enlarging our number of conſtituents. The ſe- 
| eond i is an addition to our repreſentatiyes, by new American 
members of parliament. I paſs over here all conſiderations: 
how far ſuch a ſyſtem will be an improvement of our conſti- 
tution according, to any ſound. theory. Not that I mean to 
condemn fuch ſpeculative enquiries concerning this great ob- 
ject of the national attention. They may tend to clear doubt- 
ful points, and poſſibly may, lead, as they have often done, 
to real improvements. What 1 object to, is their introduc- 
tion into a diſcourſe. gelating to the immediate ſtate of our 
affairs, and recommending plans of practical government. 

In this view, 1 ſee. nothing in them but what is ufual with 
the author; an attempt to raiſe diſcontent in the people of 
England, to balance thoſe diſcontents the meaſures of his 
friends had alteady raiſed in America. What other reaſon 
can he have for ſuggeſting, that we are not happy enough 
to enjoy a ſufficient number of voters in England? I believe 
that moſt ſober thinkers on this ſubject are rather of opinion, 
that our fault is on the other ſide; and that it would be 
more in the ſpirit of our conſtitution, and more agreeable to 
the pattern of our beſt laws, by leſſening the number, to add 
to the weight and independency of our voters. And truly, 
conſidering the immenſe and dangerous charge of elections; 
the proſtitute and daring venality, the corruption of man- 
ners, the idleneſs and profligacy of the lower fort of voters, 
no prudent man would propoſe to encreaſe ſuch an evil, if it 
be, as I fear, it is, out of our power to adminiſter to it any 
remedy. The author propoſes nothing further. If he has any 
improvements that may balance or; may leſſen this inconveni- = 
ence, he: has thought proper to keep them as. uſual in his: 


own: - breaſt, Since he has. len ee ſhould have 
0 W 
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wi Werth bad been as Eantions with regard to tlie projeck it⸗ | 
ſelf; Firn, becauſe he obſerves juſtly, that his ſehenie, how- 


. 1 might improve the platform, can add nothing to the 
auth ority of the legiſlature ; much I fear, it will have a con- 
traxy operation: for, authority depending on opinion at leaſt 
as much as on diity, an idea circulated among the 755 | 
that our conſtitution is not fo perfect: as it ought to be,” be- 
fore you'are ſure of ending it, is a certain; method of lefſen- 
ing it in the publick opinion. Of this irreverent"opinion of 
parliament, the author himſelf complains in one part of Bis 
book; and he endeavours to encreaſe it in the other. 9 —7 hy | 
"Has He- well confidered what an' immenſe operation. any: | 
change in our conſtitution is? how many diſcufſionsy.partics, 
and patſions, it will neceſſarily excite; and, when you open 
it to enquiry in one part, where the enquiry will ſtop? Ex- 
perience ſhews us, that no time can bei fit for (ſuch changes 
but a time of general confuſion; when good men, finding 
every thing already broke up, think it right to take advan- 
tage of the opportunity of ſuch derangement in favour of an 
uſeful alteration. Perhaps a time of the greateſt ſecurity 
and tranquillity both at home and abroad may likewiſe be 
fit; but will the author affirm this to be juſt ſuch a time? 
Trausferrin g an idea of military to civil prudence, he ought 
to know how: dangerous it is to male an alteration. of your 
diſpofition i in the face of an enemy. © 7 , 
Now comes his American fepreferitdribns Here to0, as 
uſual, he takes no notice of any difficulty, nor ſays any thing 
to obviate thoſe objections that muſt 'naturaltyrariſe in the 
minds of his readers. He throws you his politicks as he 
does his revenue; do you make ſomething of them if you 
can. Is not the reader a little aftoniſhed at the ptopolal of 
an American repreſentation from that quarter? Its i rh pro- 
poſes merely as a * ee of ſpeeulative improvement ; 25 
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from. the neceſſity i in the, caſe; not to add any thing to the 
authority 0 of p parliament, but that we may afford greater at- 
tention tot the concerns of the Americans, and give them a 
better opportunity of ſtating their grieyances, and of obtain- 


ing x redreſs. 1 am glad to find the author has at length dif- 


covered that we 5205 not given a ſufficient attention to their 


concerns, or a roper redreſs to their grievances. His great 


friend would once have been exceedingly diſpleaſed with 


any perſon, who mould tell him, that he did not attend ſuffi- 
ciently t to thoſe concerns. He thought he did ſo, when he 


regulated the colonies over and over again: he thought he 


did ſo, when he formed two general ſyſtems of revenue; one 
of port- duties, and the other of internal taxation. Theſe 
ſyſtems ſuppoſed, or ought to ſuppoſe, the greateſt attention 
to, and the moſt detailed information of, all their affairs. 

However, by contending for the American repreſentation, he 


ſeems at laſt driven virtually to admit, that great caution 


ought to be uſed in the exerciſe of all our legiſlative rights 


over an object ſo remote from our eye, and ſo little connected 
with our immediate feelings; that in prudence we onght not 
to be quite ſo ready with our taxes, until we can ſecure the 


deſired repreſentation in parliament. Perhaps it may be 


ſome time before this hopeful ſcheme can be brought to per- | 


fect maturity; ; although che author ſeems to be no wi 


aware of a any obſtructions that lie in the way of it. He talks 


of his union, juſt as he does of his taxes and his ſavings, 
with, as wald, Jang Froid and eaſe, as if his wiſh'and the en- 
joyment were, exactly the fame thing. He appears not to 
have troubled. his head w ith the infinite difficulty of ſettling 
that repreſentation on 2 fair balance of wealth and numbers 


throughout the feveral p rovinces of America and the Weft 


Indies, under ſuch : an in lte variety of circumſtances. It 


coſts him nothing to fight with nature, and to conquer the 
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order of Providence, which manifeſtly oppoſes itſelf to the 
poſſibility of ſuch a parliamentary union. | 

But let us, to indulge his paſſion for projects and power, 
du pole the happy time arrived, when the author comes 
into the miniſtry, and is to realiſe his ſpeculations. The 
writs are iſſued for electing members for America and the 
Weſt Indies. Some provinces receive them in ſix weeks, 
ſome in ten, ſome in twenty. A veſſel may be loſt, and then 
ſome provinces may not receive them at all. But let it be, 
that they all receive them at once, and in the ſhorteſt time. 
A proper ſpace muſt be given for proclamation and for the 
election; ſome weeks at leaſt. But the members are choſen; 
and, if ſhips are ready to fail, in about ſix more they arrive 
in London. In the mean time the parliament has fat and 
buſineſs far advanced without American repreſentatives, 
Nay by this time, it may happen, that the parliament is diſ- 
ſolved; and then the members ſhip themſelves again, to be 
again elected. The writs may arrive in America, before 
the poor members of a parliament in which they never ſat, 
can arrive at their ſ{everal provinces. A new intereſt is 
formed, and they find other members are choſen whilſt they 
are on the high ſeas. But, if the writs and members arrive 
together, here is at beſt a new trial of {kill amongſt the can- 
didates, after one ſet of them have well aired. themſelves 

with their two voyages of 6000 miles. 

However, in order to facilitate every thing to the author, 
we will ſuppoſe them all once more elected, and ſteering. 
again to Old England, with a good heart, and a fair weſterly 
wind in their ſtern. On their arrival, they find all in a 
hurry and buſtle; in and out; condoleance and congratula- 
tion; the crown is demiſed. Another parliament is to be 
called. Away back to America again on a fourth voyage, 
and to a third election. Does the author mean to make our 

X kings 
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kings as immortal in their perſonal as in their politic cha- 


racter? or, whilſt he bountifully adds to their life, will he 


take from them their prerogative of diſſolving parliaments, 
in favour of the American union? or are the American re- 
preſentatives to be perpetual, and to feel neither demiſes of 
the crown, nor diſſolutions of parliament ? 

But theſe things may be granted to him, without bringing 
him much nearer to his point. What does he think of re- 
election? is the American member the only one who is not 
to take a place, or the only one to be exempted from the 
ceremony of re- election? How will this great politician pre- 
ſerve the rights of electors, the fairneſs of returns, and the 
privilege of the houſe of commons, as the ſole judge of ſuch 
conteſts ? It would undoubtedly be a glorious fight to have 
eight or ten petitions, or double returns, from Boſton and 
Barbadoes, from Philadelphia and Jamaica, the members 
returned, and the petitioners, with all their train of attor- 
nies, ſolicitors, mayors, ſelet-men, provoſt-marſhals, and 
about five hundred or a thouſand witnefles, come to the bar 
of the houſe of commons. Poſhbly we might be interrupted 
in the enjoyment of this pleaſing ſpectacle, if a war ſhould 


break out, and our conſtitutional fleet, loaded with members 


of parliament, returning officers, petitioners, and witneſſes, 
the electors and elected, ſhould become a prize to the French 
or Spaniards, and be conveyed to Carthagena or to La Vera 
Cruz, and from thence perhaps to Mexico or Lima, there to 
remain until a cartel for members of parliament can be ſet= 
tled, or until the war is ended. 

In truth, the author has little ſtudied this buſineſs; or he 
might have known, that ſome of the moſt conſiderable pro- 
vinces of America, ſuch for inſtance as Connecticut and Maſ- 
ſachuſetts Bay, have not in each of them two men who can 
afford, at a diſtance from their eſtates, to ſpend a thouſand 
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pounds a year. How can theſe provinces be repreſented at 
Weſtminſter? If their province pays them, they are Ameri- 
can agents, with ſalaries, and not independent -members of 


parliament. It is true, that formerly in England members. 


had ſalaries from their conſtituents; but they all had ſalaries, 
and were all, in this way, upon a par. If theſe American 
repreſentatives have no ſalaries, then they muſt add to the 
liſt of our penſioners and dependants at ou; or they muſt 
ſtarve. There is no alternative. 

Enough of this viſionary union; in which much extrava- 
gance appears without any fancy, and the judgment is 
ſhocked without any thing to refreſh the imagination. It 
looks as if the author had dropped down from the moon, 
without any knowledge of the general nature of this globe, 
of the general nature of its inhabitants, without the leaſt 
acquaintance with the affairs of this country. Governor 
Pownal has handled the ſame ſubject. To do him juſtice, 
he treats it upon far more rational principles of ſpeculation ; 
and much more like a man of buſineſs. He thinks (erro- 
neouſly, I conceive; but he does think) that our legiſlative 
rights are incomplete without ſuch a repreſentation. It is 
no wonder, therefore, that he endeavours by every means 
to obtain it. Not like our author, who is always on velvet, 


he is aware of ſome difficulties; and he propoſes ſome ſolu- 


tions. But nature is too hard for both theſe authors; and 
America is, and ever will be, without actual repreſentation 
in the houſe of commons; nor will any miniſter be wild 


enough even to propoſe ſuch a repreſentation in parliament; 
however he may chooſe to throw out that project, together 
with others equally far from his real opinions and remote 


from his deſigns, merely to fall in with the different views, 

and captivate the affections, of different ſorts of men. 
Whether theſe projects ariſe from the author's real politi- 
| cal 
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cal principles, or are only brought out in ſubſervience to his 
political views, they compoſe the whole of any thing that is 
like preciſe and definite, which the author has given us to 
expect from that adminiſtration whieh is ſo much the ſub- 
ject of his praiſes and prayers. As to his general propoſitions, 
that “there is a deal of difference between impoſſibilities 
« and great difficulties;” that “ a great ſcheme cannot be 
C carried, unleſs made the buſineſs of ſucceſſive adminiſtra- 
ce tions;” that © virtuous and able men are the fitteſt to 
« ſerve their country ;” all this I look on as no more than 
ſo much rubble to fill up the ſpaces between the regular ma- 
ſonry. Pretty much in the ſame light I cannot forbear con- 
fidering his detached obſervations on commerce; ſuch as, 
that * the ſyſtem for colony regulations would be very 
“ ſimple, and mutually beneficial to Great Britain and her 
« colonies, if the old navigation laws were adhered to.“ 
That “ the tranſportation ſhould be in all caſes in ſhips be- 
« longing to Britiſh ſubjects.” That “even Britiſh ſhips 
“ ſhould not be generally received into the colonies: from 
% any part of Europe, except the dominions of Great Bri- 
« tain.” That «it is unreaſonable that corn and ſuch like 
products ſhould be reſtrained to come firſt to a Britiſh, 
« port.” What do all theſe fine obſervations ſignify? Some 
of them condemn as ill practices, things that were never 
practiſed ' at all. Some recommend to be done, things 
that always have been done. Others.indeed convey, though 
obliquely and looſely, ſome inſinuations highly dangerous 
to our commerce. If I could prevail on myſelf to think the 
author meant to ground any practice upon theſe general 
propoſitions, I ſhould think it very neceſſary to aſk a fe 
queſtions about-fome of them. For inſtance, what does he 
| ! 
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mean by talking of an adherence to the old navigation laws? 
does he mean, that the particular law, 12 Car. II. c. 19, com- 
monly called“ The Act of Navigation,” is to be adhered to, and 
that the ſeveral ſubſequent additions, amendments, and ex- 
-ceptions, ought to be all repealed? If ſo, he will make a 
ſtrange havock in the whole ſyſtem of our trade laws, which 
have been univerſally acknowledged to be full as well 
founded in the alterations and exceptions, as the act of 
Charles the Second in the original proviſions; and to pur- 
ſue full as wiſely the great end of that very politic law, the 
encreaſe of the Britiſh navigation. I fancy the writer could 
hardly propoſe any thing more alarming to thoſe imme- 
diately interefted in that navigation than ſuch a repeal. If 
He does not mean this, he has got no farther than a nuga- 
tory propoſition, which nobody can contradict, and for 
which no man is the wiſer. | 

That “the regulations for the colony trade would be 
“ few and ſimple if the old navigation-laws were adhered 
to,“ I utterly deny as a fact. That they ought to be ſo, 
ſounds well enough ; but this propoſition is of the ſame nu- 
gatory nature with ſome of the former, The regulations 
for the colony trade ought not to be more nor fewer, nor 
more or leſs complex, than the occaſion requires. And, as 
that trade is in a great meaſure a ſyſtem of art and reſtric- 
tion, they can neither be few nor ſimple. Ir is true, that 
the very principle may be deſtroyed, by multiplying to ex- 
ceſs the means of ſecuring it. Never did a miniſter depart 
more from the author's ideas of ſimplicity, or more embar- 
raſs the trade of America with the multiplicity and intricacy 
of regulations and ordinances, than his boaſted miniſter of 
1764. That minifter ſeemed to be poſſeſſed with ſomething, 
hardly ſhort of a rage, for regulation and reſtriction. He had 


ſo multiplied bonds, certificates, affidavits, warrants, ſut- 
| ferances, 
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ferances, and cockets; had ſupported them with ſuch ſevere 
penalties, and extended them without the leaſt confideration 
of circumſtances to ſo many objects, that, had they all conti- 
nued in their original force, commerce muſt ſpeedily have 
expired under them. Some of them, the miniſtry which 
gave them birth was obliged to deſtroy : with their own 
hand they ſigned the condemnation- of their own regula- 
tions; confeſſing in ſo many words, in the preamble of 
their act of the 5th Geo. III. that ſome of theſe regulations: 
had laid an unneceſſary reftraint on the-trade and correſpon- 
dence of his Majeſty's American ſubjefs. This, in that mini- 
ſtry, was a candid confeſſion of a miſtake : but every altera- 
tion made in thoſe regulations by their ſucceſſors is to be 
the effect of envy, and American miſrepreſentation. 80 
much for the author's ſimplicity in regulation. 

I have now gone through all which I think immediately 
eſſential in the author's ideas of war, of peace, of the com- 
parative ſtates of England and France, of our actual ſitua- 
tion; in his projects of ceconomy, of finance, of commerce, 
and of conſtitutional improvement. 'There remains nothing 
now to be conſidered, except his heavy cenſures upon the 
adminiſtration which was formed in 1765; which is com- 
monly known by the name of the Marquis of Rockingham's 
adminiſtration, as the adminiſtration which preceded it is 
by that of Mr. Grenville. Theſe cenſures relate chiefly to 
three heads; 1. To the repeal of the American ſtamp act.. 
2. To the commercial regulations then made. 3. To the 
courſe of foreign negotiations during that ſhort period. 

A perſon, who knew. nothing of public affairs but from 
the writings of this author would be led to conclude, that, 
at the time of the change in June 1765, ſome well- digeſted 
ſyſtem of adminiſtration, founded in national ſtrength, and 


in the affections of the people, proceeding in all points with 
the 
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the moſt reverential and tender regard to the laws, and pur- 
ſuing with equal wiſdom and ſucceſs every thing which 
could tend to the internal proſperity, and to the external 
Honour and dignity of this country, had been all at once 
ſubverted, by an irruption of a ſort of wild, licentious, un- 
principled invaders, who wantonly, and with a barbarous 
rage, had defaced a thouſand fair monuments of the conſti- 
tution and political ſkill of their predeceſſors. It is natural 
indeed that this author ſhould have ſome diſlike to the ad- 
miniſtration which was formed in 1705. Its views in moſt 
things were -difterent from thoſe of his friends; in ſome, 
altogether oppoſite to them. It is impoſſible that both of 
theſe adminiſtrations ſhould be the objects of public eſteem. 
Their different principles compoſe ſome of the ſtrongeſt 
political lines which diſcriminate the parties even now ſub- 
fiſting amongſt us. The miniſters of 1764 are not indeed 
followed by very many in their oppoſition ; yet a large part 
of the people now in office entertain, or pretend to entertain, 
ſentiments entirely conformable to theirs; whilſt ſome of 
the former-colleagues of the'miniſtry which was formed in 
1765, however they may have abandoned the connexion, 
and contradicted by their conduct the principles of their 
former friends, pretend, on their parts, ſtill to adhere to 
the ſame maxims. All the leſſer diviſions, which are indeed 
rather names of perſonal attachment than of party dif- 
tinction, fall in with the one or the other of theſe leading 
parties. ; 

I intend to ſtate, as ſhortly as I am able, the general con- 
dition of public affairs; and the diſpoſition of the minds of 
men, at. the time of the remarkable change of ſyſtem in 
1765. The reader will have thereby a more diſtin& view 
of the comparative merits of theſe ſeveral plans, and will 


receive more ſatis faction concerning the ground and reaſon 
of 
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of the meaſures which were then- purſued, than, I believe, 


can be derived from the peruſal of ' thoſe partial repreſenta- 


tions contained in The State of the Nation, and the other 
writings of thoſe who have continued, for now near three 
vears, in the undiſturbed poſſeſſion of the preſs. This will, I 
hope, be ſome CE oo my pes a little on this part of 
the ſubject. 

On the reſignation of the Earl of Bute; i in nen our affairs 
had been delivered into the hands of three miniſters of his 
recommendation; Mr. Grenville, the Earl of Egremont, and 
the Earl of Halifax. This arrangement, notwithſtanding 
the retirement of Lord Bute, announced to the publick a 
continuance of the ſame meaſures; nor was there more rea- 
ſon to expect a change from the death of the Earl of Egre- 
mont. The Earl of Sandwich ſupplied his place. The 
Duke of Bedford, and the gentlemen who act in that con- 
nexion, and whoſe general character and politicks were 
ſufficiently underſtood, added to the ſtrength of the mini- 
ſtry, without making any alteration in their plan of conduct. 


Such was the conſtitution of the miniſtry un was Euhanged 


in 1765. | 

As to their politicks, the principles of the Pence of Paris 
governed in foreign affairs. In domeſtic, the ſame ſcheme 
prevailed, of contradicting the opinions, and diſgracing moſt 
of the perſons, who had been countenanced and employed 
in the late reign. The inclinations of the people were little 
attended to; and a diſpoſition to the uſe of forcible methods 
ran through the whole tenour of adminiſtration.” The na- 


tion in general was uneaſy and diſſatisfied. Sober men ſaw 


cauſes for it, in the conſtitution of the miniſtry and the con- 
duct of the miniſters. The miniſters,” who have uſually a 


ſhort method on ſuch occaſions, attributed their unpopula- 


rity wholly to the efforts of faction. However this might 
be, the licentiouſneſs and tumults of the common people, 


VoL. I. +" and 
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and the contempt of government, of which our author ſo 
often and fo bitterly complains, as owing to the miſmanage- 
ment of the ſubſequent adminiſtrations, had at no time riſen 
to a greater or a more dangerous height. The meaſures taken 
to ſuppreſs that ſpirit were as violent and licentious as the 
ſpirit itſelf; 1njudicious,, precipitate, and ſome of them ille- 
gal. Inſtead of allaying, they tended infinitely to inflame 
the diſtemper; and whoever will be at the leaſt pains to ex- 
amine, will find thoſe meaſures, not only the cauſes of the 
tumults which then prevailed, but the real fources of almoſt 
all the diſorders which have ariſen ſince that time. More 
intent on making a victim to party than an example of juſ- 
tice, they blundered in the method of purſuing their ven- 
geance. By this means a diſcovery was made of many prac- 
tices, common indeed in the office of ſecretary of ſtate, but 
wholly repugnant to-our laws, and the genius of the Engliſh 
conſtitution. One of the worſt of theſe was, the wanton and 
indiſcriminate ſeizure of papers, even in caſes where the 
ſafety of the ſtate was not pretended in juſtification of ſo 
harſh a proceeding. The temper of the miniſtry had ex- 
cited a jealouſy, which made the people more than com- 
monly vigilant concerning every power which was exerciſed 
by government. The abuſe, however ſanctioned by cuſtom, 
was evident; but the miniſtry, inſtead of reſting in a pru- 
dent inactivity, or (what would have been ſtill more pru- 
dent) taking the lead, in quieting the minds of the people, 
and aſcertaining the law upon thoſe delicate points, made 
uſe of the whole influence of government to prevent a par- 
liamentary reſolution againſt theſe practices of office. And 
leſt the colourable reaſons, offered in argument againſt this 
parliamentary procedure, ſhould be miſtaken for the reał 
motives of their conduct, all the advantage of privilege, all 


the arts and fineſſes of pleading, and great ſums of public 
money 
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money were laviſhed, to prevent any deciſion upon thoſe 
practices in the courts of juſtice. In the mean time, in or- 
der to weaken, ſince they could not immediately deſtroy, 
the liberty of the preſs, the privilege of parliament was voted 
away in all accuſations for a ſeditious libel. The freedom 
of debate in parliament itſelf was no leſs menaced. Officers 
of the army, of long and meritorious ſervice, and of ſmall 
fortunes, were choſen as victims for a ſingle vote, by an 
exertion of miniſterial power, which had been very rarely 
uſed, and which is extremely unjuſt, as depriving men not 


only of a place, but a profeſſion, and is indeed of the moſt | 


pernicious example both in a civil and a military light. 
Whilſt all things were managed at home with fach a 
ſpirit of diſorderly deſpotiſm; abroad there was a propor- 
tionable abatement of all ſpirit. Some of our moſt juſt 
and valuable claims were in a manner abandoned. This 
indeed ſeemed not very inconſiſtent conduct in the miniſters 


who had made the treaty of Paris. With regard to our domeſtic 


affairs, there was no want of induſtry; but there was a great 
deficiency of temper and judgment, and manly comprehen- 
ſion of the public intereſt. The nation certainly wanted re- 
lief, and government attempted to adminiſter it. Two 
ways were principally choſen for this great purpoſe. The 
firſt by regulation; the ſecond by new funds of revenue. 
Agreeably to this plan, a new naval eſtabliſhment was formed 
at a good deal of expence, and to little effect, to aid in the 
collection of the cuſtoms. Regulation was added to regula- 
tion; and the ſtricteſt and moſt unreſerved orders were 
given, for a prevention of all contraband trade here, and in 
every part of America. A teazing cuſtom-houſe, and a mal- 
tiplicity of perplexing regulations, ever have, and ever will 
appear, the maſter-piece of finance to people of narrow 

a 3A 2 an views; 
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views; as a paper againſt ſmuggling, and the importation of 
French finery, never fails of furniſhing a very popular co- 
lumn in a news-paper. 

The greateſt part of theſe . regulations. were made for 
America; and they fell ſo indiſcriminately on all ſorts of con- 
traband, or ſuppoſed contraband, that ſome of the moſt ya- 
lnaable branches of trade were driven violently from our 
ports; which cauſed an univerſal conſternation throughout 
the colonies. Every part of the trade was infinitely diſtreſ- 
ſed by them. Men of war now for the firſt time, armed with 
regular commiſſions of cuſtom-houſe officers, inveſted the 
coaſts, and gave to the collection of revenue the air of hoſ- 
tile contribution.. About the ſame time that theſe regula- 
tions ſeemed to threaten the deſtruction of the only trade 
from whence the plantations derived any ſpecie, an act was 
made, putting a ſtop to the future emiſſion of paper cur- 
rency, which uſed to ſupply its place among them, Hand 
in hand with this went another act, for obliging the colonies 
to provide quarters for ſoldiers. Inſtantly followed another 
law, for levying throughout all America new. port duties, 
upon a vaſt variety of commodities of their conſumption, 
and ſome of which lay heavy upon objects neceſſary for their 
trade and fiſhery. Immediately. upon the heels of theſe, 
and amidft the uneaſineſs and confuſion produced by a crowd 
of new impoſitions and regulations, ſome good, ſome evil, 
ſome doubtful, all crude and ill- conſidered, came another 
act, for inipoſing an univerſal ſtamp duty on the colonies; 
and this was declared to be little more than an experiment, 

and a foundation of future revenue. To render theſe pro- 
ceedings the more irritating to the colonies, the principal 
argument uſed in favour of their ability to. pay ſuch duties 


was the liberality of the grants of their aſſemblies during the 
| late 
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late war. Never could any argument be more inſulting and 
mortifying to a people habituated to the granting of their 
own money. 

Taxes for the purpoſe of raiſing revenue had hitherto 
been ſparingly attempted in America. Without ever doubt- 
ing the extent of its lawful power, parliament always doubted 
the propriety of ſuch impoſitions. And the Americans on 
their part never thought of conteſting a right by which they 
were ſo little affected. Their aſſemblies in the main an- 
ſwered all the purpoſes neceſſary to the internal ceconomy 
of a free people, and provided for all the exigencies of go- 
vernment which aroſe amongſt themſelves. - In the midſt of 
that happy enjoyment, they never thought of critically ſet- 
tling the exact limits of a power, which was neceſſary to 
their union, their ſafety, their equality, and even their li- 
berty. Thus the two very. difficult points, ſuperiority in the 
preſiding ſtate, and freedom in the ſubordinate, were on the 
whole ſufficiently, that is, practically, reconciled ; without 
agitating thoſe vexatious queſtions, which in truth rather 
belong to metaphy licks than politicks, and which can never 
be moved without ſhaking the foundations of the beſt go- 
vernments that have ever been conſtituted by human wiſ- 
dom. By this meaſure was let looſe that dangerous ſpirit of 
diſquiſition, not in the coolneſs of philoſophical enquiry, 
but enflamed with all the paſſions of an haughty reſentful . 
people, who thought themſelves deeply injured, and that 
they were an. for every thing that was valuable in 
the world. | 

In England, our miniſters went on without the leaft at- 
tention to theſe alarming diſpoſitions ; juſt as if they were 
doing the moſt common things in the moſt uſual way, and 
among a people not only paſſive but ' pleaſed. They took 
no one ſtep to divert the dangerous ſpirit which began even 
then 
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then to appear in the colonies, to compromiſe with it, to molli- 
fyit, or to ſubdue it. No new arrangements were made in civil 
government; no new Powers or inſtructions were given to 
governors; no augmentation was made, or new diſpoſition, 
of forces. Never was ſo critical a meaſure purſued with ſo 
little proviſion againſt its neceflary conſequences. As if all 
common prudence had abandoned the miniſters, and as if 
they meant to plunge themſelves and us headlong into that 
gulph which ſtood gaping before them; by giving a year's 
notice of the project of their ſtamp-act, they allowed time 
for all the diſcontents of that country to feſter and come to 
a head, and for all the arrangements which factious men 
could make towards an oppoſition to the law. At the ſame 
time they carefully concealed from the eye of parliament 
thoſe remonſtrances which they had actually received; and 
which in the ſtrongeſt manner indicated the diſcontent of 
ſome of the colonies, and the conſequences which might be 
expected; they concealed them, even in defiance of an order 
of council, that they ſhould be laid before parliament, 
Thus, by concealing the true ſtate of the caſe, they rendered 
the wiſdom of the nation as improvident as their own teme- 
rity, either in preventing or guarding againſt the miſchief. 
Tt has indeed, from the beginning to this hour, been the 
uniform policy of this ſet of men, in order at any hazard to 
obtain a preſent credit, to propoſe whatever might be pleaſ- 
ing, as attended with no difficulty; and afterwards to throw 
all the diſappointment of the wild expectations they had 
raiſed, upon thoſe who have the hard taſk of freeing the 
public from the conſequences of their pernicious projects. 
Whilſt the commerce and tranquillity of the whole empire 
were ſhaken in this manner, our affairs grew ſtill more diſ- 
tracted by the internal diflenfions of our miniſters. - Treach- 


| ery and ingratitude was charged from one ſide; deſpotiſm 
| | and 
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and tyranny from the other; the vertigo of the regency 
bill; the awkward reception of the filk bill in the houſe of 
commons, and the inconſiderate and abrupt rejection of it 
in the houſe of lords; the ſtrange and violent tumults which 
aroſe in conſequence, and which were rendered more ſerious, 
by being charged by the minaſters upon one another; the 
report of a groſs and brutal treatment of the —, by a mi- 
niſter at the ſame time odious to the people; all conſpired to 
leave the publick, at the cloſe of the ſeſſion of 1765, in as cri- 
tical and perilous a ſituation, as ever the nation was, or could 
be, in a time when ſhe was not immediately threatened by 
her neighbours. | 

It was at this time, and in theſe circumſtances, that a new 
adminiſtration was formed. Profeſſing even induſtriouſly, 


in this public matter, to avoid anecdotes; I ſay nothing of 


thoſe famous reconciliations and quarrels, which weakened 
the body that ſhould have been rhe natural ſupport of 
this adminiſtration, I ran no riſque in affirming, that, 
ſurrounded as they were with difficulties of every ſpecies, 
nothing but the ſtrongeſt and moſt uncorrupt ſenſe of their 
duty to the publick could have prevailed upon ſome of the 
perſons who compoſed it to undertake the king's buſineſs at 
tuch a time. Their preceding character, their meaſures 
while in power, and the ſubſequent conduct of many of 
them, I think, leave no room to charge this aſſertion to flat- 
tery. Having undertaken the commonwealth, what re- 
mained for them to do? to piece their conduct upon the broken 
chain of former meaſures ? If they had been ſo inclined, the 
ruinous nature of thoſe meaſures which began inſtantly to 
appear would not have permitted it. Scarcely had they en- 
tered into office, when letters arrived from all parts of Ame- 
rica, making loud complaints, backed by ſtrong reaſons, 
againſt ſeveral of the principal regulations of the late mini- 
try, as threatening deſtruction to many valuable branches of 


X | commerce. 


Of 
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commerce. Theſe were attended with repreſentations from 
many merchants and capital manufacturers at home, who 
had all their intereſts involved in the ſupport of lawful trade, 
and in the ſuppreſſion of every ſort of contraband. Whilſt 
theſe things were under conſideration, that conflagration 
blazed out at once in North America, an univerſal diſobe- 
dience, and open reſiſtance to the ſtamp act; and, in conſe- 
quence, an univerſal ſtop to the courſe of juſtice, and to 
trade and navigation, throughout that great important coun- 
try; an interval during which the trading intereſt of Eng- 
land lay under the moſt dreadful anxiety which it ever 
felt. 115 

The repeal of that act was propoſed. It was much too 
ſerious a meaſure, and attended with too many difficulties 
upon every ſide, for the then miniſtry to have undertaken it, 
as ſome paltry writers have aſſerted, from envy and diſlike 
to their predeceſſors in office. As little could it be owing to 
perſonal cowardice, and dread of conſequences to themſelves. 
Miniſters, timorous from their attachment to place and 
Power, will fear more from the conſequences of one court 
intrigue, than from a thouſand difficulties to the commerce 
and credit of their country by diſturbances at three thouſand 
miles diſtance. From which of theſe the miniſters had moſt 
to apprehend at that time, is known, I preſume, univerſally. 
Nor did they take that reſolution from a want of the fulleſt 
ſenſe of the inconveniencies which muſt neceffarily attend a 
meaſure of conceſſion from the ſovereign to the ſubject. 
That it muſt encreaſe the inſolence of the mutinous ſpirits in 
America, was but too obvious. No great meaſure indeed, at 
a very difficult criſis, can be purſued, which is not attended 
with ſome miſchief ; none but conceited pretenders in public 
buſineſs will hold any other language: and none but weak 


and unexperienced men will believe them, if they ſhould. 
| If 
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If we were found in ſuch a crifis, let thoſe whoſe bold de- 
ſigns, and whoſe defective arrangements, brought us into it, 
anſwer for the conſequences. The buſineſs of the then mi- 
niſtry evidently was, to take ſuch ſteps, not as the wiſhes of 
our author, or as their own wiſhes dictated, but as the bad 
ſituation in which their N had left them abfolutely 
required. | 
The diſobedience to this act was univerſal throughout 
America; nothing, it was evident, but the ſending a very. 
ſtrong military, backed by a very ſtrong naval force, would 
reduce the ſeditious to obedience. To ſend it to one town, 
would nor be ſufficient; every province of America muſt be 
traverſed, and muſt be ſabdued. I do not entertain the leaſt 
doubt but this could be done. We might, I think, without 
much difficulty have deſtroyed our colonies. This deſtruc- 
tion might be effected, probably in a year, or in two at the 
utmoſt. If the queſtion was upon a foreign nation, where 
every ſucceſsful ſtroke adds to your own power, and takes 
from that of a rival, a juſt war with ſuch a certain ſupe- 
riority would be undoubtedly an adviſeable meaſure. But 
four million of debt due to our merchants, the total ceſſation 
of a trade annually worth fozr million more, a large foreign 
trafhck, much home manufacture, a very capital immediate 
revenue ariſing from colony imports, indeed the produce of 
every one of our revenues greatly depending on this trade, 
all theſe were very weighty accumulated conſiderations, at 
leaſt well to be weighed, before that ſword was drawn, 
which even by its victories muſt produce all the evil effects of 
the greateſt national defeat. - How public credit muſt have 
tuffered, I need not ſay. If the condition of the nation, at 
the cloſe of our foreign war, was what this author repreſents 
it, ſuch a civil war would have been a bad couch on which 
Vol. I. 3B to 
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to repoſe our wearied virtue. Far from being able to have 
entered into new plans of ceconomy, we muſt have launched 
into a new ſea, I fear a boundleſs ſea, of expence. Such an 
addition of. debt, with tuch A diminution of revenue and 
trade, would have left us in no want of a Sate of tbe Nation 
to aggravate the picture of our diſtreſſes. 

Our trade felt this to its vitals: and our then miniſters 
were not aſhamed to ſay, that they ſympathized with the feel- 
ings of our merchants. The univerſal alarm of the whole 
trading body of England will never be laughed at by them 
as an ill grounded or a pretended panick. The univerſal de- 
fire of that body will always have great weight with them 
in every conſideration: connected with commerce; neither 
ought the opinion of that body to be flighted (notwithſtand- 
ing the contemptuous and indecent language of this author 
aud his aſſociates) in any conſideration whatſoever. of re- 
venue. Nothing amongſt us is more quickly or deeply: af- 
feed: by taxes of any kind than trade; and if an American 
tax was a real relief to England, no part of the community 
would be ſooner, or more materially, relieved by it than our 
merchants. But they well know that the trade of England 
muſt be more burthened by one penny raiſed in America, 
than by three in England; and if that penny be raiſed with 
the uneaſineſs, the n and the * of nn 
more than by ten. 

If the opinion and wiſh of the landed intereſt isa motive, 
and it is a fair and juſt one, for taking away a real and large 
revenue, the defire of the trading intereſt of England ought 
to be a juſt ground for taking away a tax, of little better than 
ſpeculation, which was to be collected by a war, which was 
to be kept. up with the perpetual diſcontent of thoſe who 

Were to be affected by it, and the value of whoſe produce, 
even 
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even after the or dinary' charges of collection, was very un- 
certain 4; after the exrrabruinumy the deareſt purchaſed re- 
venue that ever was made by any nation 

Theſe were ſome of the motives drawn from principles of 
convenience for that repeal. When the object came to be 
more narrowly inſpected, every motive concurred. Theſe 
colonies were evidently founded in ſubſervience to the com- 
merce of Great Britain. From this principle, the whole 
ſyſtem of our laws concerning them became a ſyſtem of re- 
ſtriction. A double monopoly was eſtabliſhed on the part of 
the parent country; 1. a monopoly of their whole import, 
which is to be altogether from Great Britain; 2. a monopoly 
of all their export, which is to be no where but to Great 
Britain, as far as it can ſerve any purpoſe here. On the ſame 
idea it was contrived that they ſhould ſend all their products 
to us raw, and in their firſt ſtate ; and that they ſhould tabe 
every thing from us in the laſt ſtage of manufacture. 

Were ever a people under ſuch circumſtances, that is, a 
people who were to export raw, and to receive manufactured, 
and this, not a few luxurious articles, but all articles, even 
to thoſe of the groſſeſt, moſt vulgar, and neceſſary con- 
ſumption, a people who were in the hands of a general mo- 
nopoliſt, were ever ſuch a people ſuſpected of a poſſibility 
of becoming a juſt object of revenue? All the ends of their 
foundation muſt be ſuppoſed utterly contradicted before they 
could become fach an object. Every trade-law we have 
made muſt have been eluded, and become uſeleſs, before 
they could be in ſuch a condition. 

The un of the new ſyſtem, who, on moſt occafions, 


- te is ; obſervable, that * * of American taxation * they have a mind to 
repreſent this tax as wonderfully beneficial to England, ſtate it as worth £,.100. ooo a year; 
when they are to repreſent it as very light on the Americans, it dwindles to C. 60.000. 
Indeed it is very difficult to compute what its produce might have been. 
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take credit for full as much knowledge as they poſſeſs, think 
proper on this occaſion to counterfeit an extraordinary de- 
gree of ignorance, and in conſequence of it to aſſert, * « that 
the balance (between the colonies and Great Britain) is un- 
& known, and that no important concluſion can be drawn from 
4 premiſes ſo very uncertain.” Now to what can this ignorance 
be owing ? were the navigation laws made, that this balance 
thould be unknown? is it from the courſe of exchange that 
it is unknown, which all the world knows to be greatly and 
perpetually againft the colonies? is it from the doubtful. 
nature of the trade we carry on with the colonies ? are not 
theſe {chemiſts well apprized, that the coloniſts, particularly 
thoſe of the northern provinces, import more from Great. 
Britain, ten times more, than they ſend in return to us that 
a great part of their foreign balance is, and muſt be, remitted 

to London? I ſhall be ready to admit that the colonies ought 
to be taxed to the revenues of this country, when I know that. 
they are out of debt to its commerce. This author will fur- 
niſn tome ground to his theories, and communicate a diſ- 
covery to the public, if he can ſhew this by any medium. 
But he tells us, that “ their ſeas.are covered with ſhips, and. 
6 their rivers floating with commerce.” This is true. But: 
it is with our ſhips that theſe ſeas. are covered; and their 
rivers float with Britiſh commerce. The American mer- 
chants are our factors; all in reality, moſt even in name. 
The Americans trade, navigate, cultivate, with Englith ca- 
pitals; to their own advantage, to be ſure; for without theſe 
capitals their ploughs would be ſtopped, and their ſhips wind- 
bound. But he who furniſhes the capital muſt, on the whole, 
be the perſon principally benefitted; the perſon who works 
upon it profits on his part too; but he profits in a ſubordi- 
nate way, as our colonies do; that is, as the ſervant of a.witc 


* Conſid. p. 74. + Conſid, p. 79. 
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and indulgent maſter, and no-otherwiſe.: We have all, ex- 
cept the Pecuuium; 7 — which, even ſlaves will not 
labour. 51100 t bas nian IO 9015 

If the author's principles, which are e notions, 
be right, that the price of our manufactures is ſo greatly en- 
hanced by our taxes; then the Americans already pay in 
that way a ſhare of our impoſitions. He is not aſhamed to 
aſſert, that France and China may be ſaid, on the ſame 
principle, to bear a part of our charges, for they conſume. 
« our commodities.” Was ever ſuch a method of reaſoning 
heard of? Do not the laws abſolately confine the colonies to 
buy from us, whether foreign nations ſell. cheaper or. not? 
On what other idea are all our prohibitions, regulations, 
guards, penalties, and forfeitures, framed ? To ſecure to us, 
not a commercial preference, which ſtands in need of no 
penalties to enforce it; it finds its own way; but to ſecure to 
us.a trade, which 1s a creature of law and inſtitution. What 
has this to do with the principles of a foreign trade, which. 
is under no monopoly, and in which. we cannot raiſe the 
price of our goods, without hazarding the demand for them ?. 
None but the authors of ſuch. meaſures could ever think of 
making uſe of fuch arguments. 

Whoever goes about to reaſon on any part of the policy 
of this country with regard to America, upon the mere ab- 
ſtract principles of government, or even upon thoſe of our 
own antient conſtitution, will be often miſled. Thoſe who 
reſort for arguments to the-moſt reſpectable authorities, an- 
tient or modern, or reſt upon the cleareſt, maxims, drawn. 
from the experience of other ſtates and empires, will be 
liable to the greateſt errors imaginable. The object is wholly 
new in the world. It is ſingular: it is grown up to this mag- 
nitude and importance within the memory of man; nothing 


* Conſid. p. 74. 2 
in 
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in hiſtory is parallel to it. All the reaſonings about it, that 

are likely to be at all folid, muſt be drawn from its actual cir. 
cumſtances. In this new ſyſtem a principle of commerce, of 
artificial commerce, muſt predominate. This commerce 
muſt be ſecured by a multitude of reſtraints very alien from 
the ſpirit of liberty; and a powerful authority muſt reſide in 
the principal ſtate, in order to enforce them. But the people 
who are to be the ſubjects of theſe reſtraints are deſcendants 
of Engliſhmen; and of an high and free ſpirit. To hold 
over them a government made up of nothing but reftraints 
and penalties, and taxes in the granting of which they can 
have no ſhare, will neither be wiſe nor long practicable. 
People muſt be governed in a manner agreeable to their tem- 
per and diſpoſition ; and men of free character and ſpirit 
muſk be ruled with, at leaſt, ſome condeſcenſion to this ſpirit 
and this character. The Britiſh coloniſt muſt ſee ſomething 
which will diſtinguiſh him from the coloniſts of other na- 
tions. 

Thoſe reaſonings, which infer from the many reſtraints 
under which we have already laid America, to our right to 
lay it under ftill more, and indeed under all manner of re- 
ſtraints, are concluſive ; concluſive as to right; but the very 
reverſe as to policy and practice. We ought rather to infer 
from our having laid the colonies under many reſtraints, that 
it is reaſonable to compenſate them by every indulgence that 
can by any means be reconciled to our intereſt, We have a 
great empire to rule, compoſed of a vaſt maſs of heteroge- 
neous governments, all more or leſs free and popular in their 
forms, all to be kept in peace, and kept out of conſpiracy, 
with one another, all to be held in ſubordination to this coun- 
try ; while the ſpirit of an extenſive and intricate and trad- 
ing intereſt pervades the whole, always qualifying, and often 


controlling, every general idea of conſtitution and govern- 
I ment. 
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ment. It-is-a great and difficult object; and 1 wiſh we may 
poſſeſs wiſdom and temper enough to manage it as we ought. 
Its importance is infinite. I believe the reader will be ſtruck, 
as I have been, with one ſingular fact. In the year 1704, but 
ſixty- five years ago, the whole trade with our plantations 
was but a few thouſand pounds more in the export article, 
and a third leſs in the import; than that which we now ry 
on with the ſingle iſland of Jamaica :: 


Exports. - . 
£- | 4. 
* 2 r We 1 483.265 = 814.401 


Jamaica, 1767, — += = 467.681 - 1.243.742 


From. the ſame information I find that our dealing with 
moſt'of the European nations is. but little encreaſed ; theſe 
nations have been pretty much at'a ſtand fince that time ; 
and we have rivals in their trade. This colony intercourſe is 
a new world of commerce in a manner created; it ſtands 
upon principles of its own ; principles: hardly worth endan- 
gering for any little conſideration of extorted revenue. 

The reader ſees, that I do not enter fo fully into this mat- 
ter as obvioufly I might. I have already been led into greater 
lengths than I intended. It is enough to ſay, that before the 
miniſters of 1765 had determined to propoſe the repeal of 
the ſtamp act in parliament, they had the whole of the Ame- - 
rican conſtitution . and commeree very fully before them. 
They conſidered maturely ; they decided with wifdom : let 
me add, with firmneſs. For they reſolved, as a preliminary 
to that repeal, to aſſert in the fulleſt and leaſt equivocal terms 
the unlimited legiflative right of this country over its co- 
lonies; and; having done this, to propoſe: the repeal, on 
principles, not of conſtitutional: right, but on thoſe of ex- 
pediency, of equity, of lenity, and of the true intereſts 
preſent and future of that great object for which alone the 

colonies 
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colonies were founded, navigation and commerce. This 
plan, I ſay, required an uncommon degree of firmneſs, when 
Ve conſider that ſome of thoſe, perſons who might be of the 
greateſt uſe in promoting the repeal, violently withſtood the 
declaratory act; and they who agreed with adminiſtration in 
the principles of that law, equally made, as well the reaſons 
on which the declaratory act itſelf ſtood, as thoſe on which it 
was oppoſed, grounds for an oppoſition to the repeal. 

If the then miniſtry reſolved firit to declare the right, it 
was not from any opinion they entertained of its future uſe 
in regular taxation. Their opinions were full and declared 
againſt the ordinary uſe of ſuch a power. But it was plain, 
that the general reaſonings which were employed againſt 
that power went directly to our whole legiſlative right; and 
one part of it could not be yielded to ſuch arguments, with- 
out a virtual ſurrender of all the reſt. Beſides, if that 
very ſpecific power of levying money in the colonies were 
not retained as a ſacred truſt in the hands of Great Britain 
(to be uſed, not in the firſt inſtance for ſupply, but in the 
laſt exigence for controul), it is obvious, that the preſiding 
authority of Great Britain, as the head, the arbiter, and di- 
rector of the whole empire, would vaniſh into an empty 
name, without operation or energy. With the habitual 
exerciſe of ſuch a power in the ordinary courſe of ſupply, 
no trace of freedom could remain to America *. If Great 
Britain were ſtripped of this right, every principle of unity 


] do not here enter into the unſatisfactory diſquiſition concerning repreſentation real 
or preſumed. I only ſay, that a great people, who have their property, without any ne- 
ſerve, in all caſes, diſpoſed of by another people at an immenſe diſtance from them, will not 
think themſelves in the enjoyment of freedom. It will be hard to ſhew. to thoſe who 10 
in ſuch a ſtate, which of the uſual parts of the definition or deſcription of a free people are 
applicable to them; and it is neither pleaſant nor wiſe to amt to prove that they have 


no right to R in ſuch a deſcription. 
and 
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and ſubordination in the empire was gone for ever. Whether 
all this can be reconciled in legal ſpeculation, is a matter of 
no conſequence. It is reconciled in policy; and politicks 
ought to be adjuſted, not to human reaſonings, but to human 
nature; of which the reaſon is But a part, and by no means 
the greateſt part. 

Founding the repeal on this baſis, it was judged proper to 
lay before parliament the whole detail of the American af- 
fairs, as fully as it had been laid before the miniſtry them- 
ſelves. Ignorance of thoſe affairs had miſled parliament. 
Knowledge alone could bring it into the right road. Every. 
paper of office'was laid upon the table of the two houſes; 
every denomination of men, either of America, or connected 
with it by office, by reſidence, by commerce, by intereſt, 
even by injury; men of civil and military capacity, officers 
of the revenue, merchants, manufacturers of every ſpecies, 
and from every town in England, attended at the bar. Such 
evidence never was laid before parliament, If an emulation 
aroſe among the miniſters and members of parliament, as the 
author rightly obſerves *, for the repeal of this act, as well as 
for the other regulations, it was not on the confident affer- 
tions, the airy ſpeculations, or the vain promiſes, of miniſ- 
ters, that it aroſe. It was the ſenſe of parliament on the evi- 
dence before them. No one ſo much as ſuſpects that miniſ- 
terial allurements or terrors had any ſhare in it. 

Our author is very much diſpleaſed, that ſo much credit 
was given to the teſtimony of merchants. He has an habit 
of railing at them ; and he may, if he pleaſes, indulge him- 
ſelf in it. It will not do great miſchief to that reſpectable ſet 
of men. The ſubſtance of their teſtimony was, that their 
debts in America were very great: that the Americans de- 
clined to pay them, or to renew their orders, Whilſt this act 

® P. 21. 
VoL, I. a cContinued: 
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continued: that, under theſe circumftances, they deſpaired 
of the recovery of their debts, or the renewal of their trade 
ini that country: that they apprehended a general failure of 
mercantile credit. The manufacturers depoſed to the ſame 
general purpoſe, with this addition, that many of them had 
diſcharged ſeveral of their artificers; and, if the law and the 
reſiſtance to it ſhould continue, muſt diſmiſs them all. 

This teſtimony is treated with great contempt by our au- 
thor. It muſt be, I ſuppoſe, becauſe it was contradicted by 
the plain nature of things. Suppofe then that the merchants 
had, to gratify this author, given a contrary evidence; and 
had depoſed, that while America remained in a ſtate of reſiſt- 
ance, whilſt four million of debt remained unpaid, whilſt the 
courſe of juſtice was ſuſpended for want of ſtamped paper, ſo 
that no debt could be recovered, whilſt there was a' total ſtop 
to trade, becauſe every ſhip was ſubject to ſeizure for want of 
ſtamped clearances, and while the colonies were to be de- 
clared in rebellion, and ſubdued by armed force, that in theſe 
circumſtances they would ſtill continue to trade chearfully 
and fearleſsly as before; would not ſuch witneſſes provoke 
univerſal indignation for their folly or their wickedneſs, and 


be deſervedly hooted from the bar“; would any human faith 
ä have 


Here the author has a note altogether in his uſual ſtrain of reaſoning; he finds out that 
ſomebody, in the courſe of this multifarious evidence, had ſaid, « that a very conſiderable 
part of the orders of 1765 tranſmitted from America had been aſterwards ſuſpended, but 
« that in caſe the ſtamp act was repealed, thoſe orders were to be executed in the preſent 
« year 1766;“ and that, on the repeal of the ſtamp act, © the exports to the colonies 
« would be at leaſt double the value of the exports of the paſt year.” He then triumphs ex- 
ceedingly on their having fallen ſhort of it on the ſtate of the cuſtom-houſe entries. I do 
not well know what concluſion he draws applicable to his purpoſe, from theſe facts. He 
does not deny that all the orders which came from America ſubſequent to the diſturbances 
of the ſtamp act were on the condition of that act being repealed ; and be does not aſſert 
that, notwithſtanding that act ſhould be enforced by a ſtrong hand, ſtill the orders would be 
executed. Neither does he quite venture to ſay that this decline of the trade in 1766 was 

: owing 
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have given credit to ſuch, aſſertions? The teſtimony of the 
merchants. was neceſſary for the detail, and to bring the mat- 
ter home to the feeling of the houſe; as to the n rea- 
ſons, they ſpoke abundantly for themſelves. - 77 


owing to the repeal, What does he therefore infer from it, favourable to the enforcement 
of that law? It only comes to this, and no more; thoſe merchants, who thought our trade 
would be doubled in the ſubſequent year, were miſtaken in their ſpeculations. | So that the 
ſtamp act was not to be repealed unleſs this ſpeculation of theirs was a probable event. Put 
it was not repealed in order to double our trade in that year, as every body knows (whatever 
ſome merchants might have ſaid), but leſt in that year we ſhould have no trade at all. The 
fact is, that, during the greateſt part of the year 1765, that is, until about the month of Ofto- 
ber, when the accounts of the diſturbances came thick upon us, the American trade went on as 
uſual.. Before this time, the ſtamp act could not affect it. Afterwards, the merchants fell into 
a great conſternation ; a general ſtagnation in trade enſued. But as ſoon as it was known that 
the miniſtry favoured the repeal of the ſtamp act, ſeveral of the bolder merchants ventured 
to execute their orders; others more timid hung back; in this manner the trade continue in 
a tate of dreadful fluctuation between the fears of thoſe who had ventured, for the event of 
their boldneſs, and the anxiety of thoſe whoſe trade was ſuſpended, until the royal aſſent was 
finally given to the bill of repeal. That the trade of 1766 was not equal to that of 1765, 
could not be owing to the repeal ; it aroſe from quite different cauſes, of which the author 
ſeems not to be aware: 1ſt, Our conqueſts during the war had laid open the trade of the 
French and Spaniſh Weſt Indies to our colonies much more largely than they had ever en- 
joyed it; this continued for ſome time after the peace; but at length it was extremely con- 
tracted, and in ſome places reduced to nothing. Such in particular was the ſtate of Jamaica, 
On the taking the Havannah all the ſtores of that iſland were emptied into that place, which 
produced unuſual orders for goods, for ſupplying their own conſumption, as well as for further 
ſpeculations of trade. Theſe ceaſing, the trade ſtood on its own bottom. This is one cauſe 
of the diminiſhed export to Jamaica ; and not the childiſh idea of the author, of an impoſſible 
contraband from the opening of the ports. 2d, The war had brought a great influx of caſh 
into America, for the pay and proviſion of the troops; and this an unnatural encreaſe of 
trade ; which, as its cauſe failed, muſt in ſome degree return to its antient and natural bounds, 
3d, When the merchants met from all parts, and compared their accounts, they were 
alarmed at the immenſity of the debt due to them from America. They found that the 
Americans had over-traded their abilities. And, as they found too that ſeveral of them 
were capable of making the ſtate of political events an excuſe for their failure in commercial 
punctuality, many of our merchants in ſome degree contracted their trade from that mo- 
ment, However, it is idle, in fuch an immenſe maſs of trade, fo liable to AuQtuation, to in- 
ler any thing from ſuch a deficiency as one or even two hundred thouſand pounds, In 1757, 
when the diſturbances ſubſided, this deficiency was made up again. 
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Upon theſe principles was the act repealed, and it produced 

all the good effect which was expected from it: quiet was re- 
ſtored; trade generally returned to its antient channels; time 
and means were furniſhed for the better ſtrengthening of go- 
vernment there, as well as for recovering, by judicious mea- 


ſures, the affections of the people, had that miniſtry conti- 


nued, or had a miniſtry ſucceeded with dif n. to improve 
that opportunity. 

Such an adminiſtration did not ſucceed. Inſtead of profit- 
ing of that ſeaſon of tranquillity, in the very next year they 
choſe to return to meaſures of the very ſame nature with 
thoſe which had been ſo ſolemnly condemned ; though upon 
a ſmaller ſcale. The effects have been correſpondent. Ame- 
rica is again in diſorder; not indeed in the ſame degree as 
formerly, nor any thing like it. Such good effects have at- 
tended the repeal of the ſtamp act, that the colonies have ac- 
tually paid the taxes; and they have ſought their redreſs 
(upon however improper principles) not in their own vio- 
lence, as formerly *; but in the experienced benignity of 
parliament. They are not eaſy indeed, nor ever will be ſo, 
under this author's ſchemes of taxation ; but we ſee no longer 
the ſame general fury and confuſion, which attended their 
reſiſtance to the ſtamp act. The author may rail at the re- 
peal, and thoſe who propoſed it, as he pleaſes. Thoſe honeſt 
men ſuffer all his obloquy with pleaſure, in the midſt of the 
quiet which they have been the means of giving to their 
country ; and would think his praiſes for their perſeverance 
in a pernicious ſcheme, a very bad compenſation for the dif- 
turbance of our peace, and the ruin of our commerce. Whe- 
ther the return to the ſyſtem of 1764, for raiſing a revenue in 
America, the diſcontents which have enſued in conſequence 


* The diſturbances have been in Boſton only; and were not in conſequence of the late 
duties. = 
of 
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of it, the general ſuſpenſion. of the aſſemblies in conſequence 
of theſe diſcontents, the uſe of the military power, and the 
new and dangerous commiſſions which now hang over them, 
will produce equally good effects, is greatly to be doubted. 
Never, I fear, will this nation and the colonies fall back upon 
their true center of gravity, and natural point of repoſe, un- 
til the ideas of 1766 are reſumed, and ſteadily purſued. 

As to the regulations, a great ſubject of the author's accu- 
ſation, they are of two ſorts; one of a mixed nature, of re- 
venue and trade; the other ſimply relative to trade. With 
regard to the former 1 ſhall obſerve, that, in all deliberations 
concerning America, the ideas of that adminiſtration were 
principally theſe ; to take trade as the primary end, and re- 
venue but as a very ſubordinate conſideration. Where trade 
was likely to ſuffer, they did not heſitate for an inſtant to 
prefer it to taxes, whoſe produce at beſt was contemptible, in 
compariſon of the object which they might endanger. The 
other of their principles was, to ſuit the revenue to the ob- 
ject. Where the difficulty of collection, from the nature of 
the country, and of the revenue eſtabliſhment, is ſo very no- 
torious, it was their policy. to hold out as few temptations to 
ſmuggling as poſſible, by keeping the duties as nearly as 
they could on a balance with the riſque. On theſe princi- 
ples they made many alterations in the port duties of 1764, 
both in the mode and in the quantity. The author has not 
attempted to prove them erroneous. He complains enough 
to ſhew that he 1s in an ill humour, not that his adverſaries 
have done amiſs. 

As to the regulations which were merely relative to com- 
merce, many were then made;. and they were all made upon 
this principle ; that many of the colonies, and: thoſe ſome of 
the moſt abounding in people, were ſo ſituated as to have 
very few means of trafhck with this country. It became 

therefore: 
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therefore our intereſt to let them into as much foreign trade 
as could be given them without interfering with our own; 
and to ſecure by every method the returns to the mother 
country. Without ſome ſuch ſcheme of enlargement, it was 
obvious that any benefit we could expect from theſe colo- 
nies muſt be extremely limited. Accordingly many facilities 
were given to their trade with the foreign plantations, and 
with the ſouthern parts of Europe. As to the confining the 
returns to this country, adminiſtration ſaw the miſchief and 
folly of a plan of indiſcriminate reſtraint. They applied 
their remedy to that part where the diſeaſe exiſted, and to 
that only; on this idea they eſtabliſned regulations, far more 
likely to check the dangerous clandeſtine trade with Ham- 
burgh and Holland, than this author's friends, or * of 
their predeceſſors, had ever done. 

The friends of the author have a method ſurely a little 
whimſical in all this ſort of diſcuſſions. They have made 
an innumerable multitude of commercial regulations, at 
which the trade of England exclaimed with one voice, and 
many of which have been altered on the unanimous opinion 
of that trade. Still they go on, juſt as before, in a ſort of 
droning panegyrick on themſelves, talking of theſe regula- 
tions as prodigies of wiſdom; and, inſtead of appealing to 
thoſe who are moſt affected and the beſt judges, they turn 
round in a perpetual circle of their own reaſonings and pre- 
tences; they hand you over from one of their own pam- 
phlets to another: © See,” ſay they, © this demonſtrated in 
« The Regulations of the Colonies.” “ See this ſatisfacto- 
e rily proved in The Conſiderations.” By and by we ſhall 
have another; © See for this The State of the Nation.” I 
wiſh. to take another method in vindicating the oppoſite 
ſyſtem. I refer to the petitions of merchants for theſe regu- 


lations; to their thanks. when they were obtained; and to 
T | the 
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the ſtrong and grateful ſenſe they have ever ſince . 
of the benefits received under that adminiſtration. 

All adminiſtrations have in their commercial regulations 
been generally aided by the opinion of ſome merchants; too 
frequently by that of a few, and thoſe a ſort of favourites: 
they have been directed by the opinion of one or two mer- 
chants, who were to merit in flatteries, and to be paid in 
contracts; who frequently adviſed, not for the general good 
of trade, bur for their private advantage. During the admi- 
niſtration of which this author complains, the meetings of 
merchants upon the buſineſs of trade were numerous and 
publick ; ſometimes at the houſe of the Marquis of Rocking- 
ham; ſometimes at Mr. Dowdeſwell's; ſometimes at Sir George 
Savile's, an houſe always open to every deliberation favour- 
able to the liberty or the commerce of his country. Nor 
were theſe meetings confined to the merchants of London. 
Merchants and manufacturers were invited from all the con- 
ſiderable towns of England. They conferred with the mi- 
niſters and active members of parliament. No private views; 
no local intereſts . prevailed. Never were points in trade 
ſettled upon a larger ſcale of information. They who at- 
tended theſe meetings well know, what miniſters they were 
who heard the moſt patiently, who comprehended the moſt 
clearly, and who provided the moſt wiſely. Let then this 
author and his friends {till continue in poſſeſſion of the prac- 
tice of exalting their own abilities, in their pamphlets and 
in the news-papers. They never will perſwade the publick, 
that the merchants of England were in a general confederacy 
to ſacrifice their own intereſts to thoſe of North America, 
and to deſtroy the vent of their own goods in favour of the 
manufactures of France and Holland. 

Had the friends of this author taken theſe means of in- 
formation, his extreme terrors of contraband in the Weſt 

India 
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Iridia iſlands would have been greatly quieted, and his ob- 
jections to the opening of the ports would have ceaſed. He 
would have learned, from the moſt ſatis factory analyſis: of 
the Weſt India trade, that we have the advantage in every 
eſſential article of it; and that almoſt every reſtriction on 
our communication with our neighbours there, is a reſtric- 
tion unfavourable to ourſelves. 

Such were the principles that guided, and the IVEY 
that ſanctioned, theſe regulations. No man ever ſaid, that, 
in the multiplicity of regulations made in the adminiſtration 
of their predeceflors, none were uſeful : ſome certainly 
were ſo; and I defy the author to ſhew a commercial regu- 
lation of that period, which he can prove, from any autho- 
rity except his own, to have a tendency beneficial to com- 
merce, that has been repealed. So far were that miniſtry 
from being guided by a ſpirit of contradiction or of inno- 
vation. 

The author's attack on that adminiſtration, for their neg- 
lect of our claims on foreign powers, is by much the moſt 
aſtoniſhing inſtance he has given, or that, I believe, any 
man ever did give, of an intrepid effrontery. It relates to 
the Manilla ranſom; to the Canada bills; and to the Ruffian 
treaty. Could one imagine, that theſe very things, which 
he thus chooſes to object to others, have been the principal 
ſubjects of charge againſt his favourite miniſtry? Inſtead 
of clearing them of theſe charges, he appears not ſo much 
as to have heard of them; but throws them directly upon 
the adminiſtration which ſucceeded to that of his friends. 

It is not always very pleaſant to be obliged to produce the 
detail of this kind of tranſactions to the public view. | 
will content myſelf therefore with giving a ſhort ſtate of 
facts, which, when the author chooſes to contradict, he ſhall 


ſee proved, more, perhaps, to his conviction, than to his lik- 
ing. 
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ing. The firſt fact Wen 4 that the demand for the Manilla 
ranſom had been, in the author's favourite adnviniftration, 
ſo neglected, as to appear to Wave beef little leſs than ta- 
citly abandoned. At home, no countenance was given to 
the claimants; and When it was mentioned in parliameiit, 
the then leader did not ſeem, at leaſt, a very ſanguine advo- 
cate in favour of 'the claim. Theſe things made it a matter 
of no ſmall difficulty to reſume and preſs that negotiation 
with Spain. However, ſo clear was our right, that the then 
miniſters reſolved to revive it; and ſo little time was loſt, 
that though that adminiſtration was not compleated until 
the ninth of July 1765, on the 20th of the following Auguſt, 
General Conway tranſmitted a ſtrong and full remonſtrance 
on that ſubject to the Earl of Rochfort. 'The argument; on 
which the court of Madrid moſt relied, was the dereliction 
of that claim by the preceding miniſters. ' However, it 'was 
ſtill puſhed with ſo much vigour, that the Spaniards, from 
a poſitive denial to pay, offered to refer the demand to arbi- 
tration. That propoſition was rejected; and the demand 
being till preſſed, there was all the reaſon in the world to 
expect its being brought to a favourable iſſue; when it was 
thought proper to change the adminiſtration. Whether 
under their circumſtances, and in the time they continued 
in power, more could be done, the reader will judge; who 
will hear with aſtoniſhment a charge of remiflneſs from 
thoſe very men, whoſe inactivity, to call it by no worſe a 
name, laid the cone — in the ay of the revived 
negotiation; ' 2 tt 

As to'the Canada bills; this author thinks proper to aſſert, 
that the proprietors found themſelves under a neceſſity 

W W their demands Wen the French e 
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« and accepting terms which they had often rejected, and 
„ vyhich the Earl of Halifax had declared he would ſooner 
« forfeit his hand than ſign.“ When 1 know that the Earl 
of Halifax ſays ſo, the Earl of Halifax ſhall have an an- 
ſwer; but I perſwade myſelf that his Lordſhip has given 
no authority for this ridiculous rant. In the mean cine, 
I ſhall only ſpeak of it as a common concern of that mi 
'nifiry.;;:- 
1n the firſt place then I obſerve, that a convention, for 
the liquidation of the Canada bills, was concluded under the 
adminiſtration of 1766; when nothing was concluded under 
that of the favourites of this author. 
2. This tranſaction was, in every ſtep of it, carried on in 
concert with the perſons intereſted, and was terminated to 
their entire ſatisfaction. They would have acquieſced per- 
haps in terms ſomewhat lower than thoſe which were ob- 
tained. The author is indeed too kind to them. He will, 
however, let them ſpeak for themſelves, and ſhew what 
their own opinion was of the meaſures purſued in their fa- 
vour *. In what manner the execution of the convention 
has been ſince provided for, it is not my preſent buſineſs to 
examine. _ 
3. The proprietors bad abſolutely defpaired of being paid, 

at any time, T proportion of their demand, until the 


2 45 They are happy i in Ld Rk in your zeal for the dignity of this nation, the 

« means of liquidating their claims, and of concluding with the court of France a con- 
« yention for the final ſatisfaction of their demands; and have given us commiſſion, in 
« their names, and on their behalf, moſt earneſtly to entreat your acceptance of their grate- 
4 ful acknowledgments.—Whether they conſider themſelyes as Britons, or as men more 
« particularly profiting by your generous and ſpirited interpoſition ; they ſee great reaſons 
« to be thankful, for having been ſupported: by a miniſter, in whoſe public affeQions, in 
4 whoſe wiſdom and activity, both the national honour, and the intereſt of individuals, have 
« been at once ſo well ſupported and ſecured,” Thanks of the Canada merchants to 
General Conway, London, April 28, 1766. 
3 change 
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change of that miniſtry. The merchants were checked and 
diſcountenanced; they bad often been told, by ſome in au- 
thority, of the cheap rate at which theſe Canada bills had 
been procured; yet the author can talk of the compoſition 
of them as a necęſſity induced by the change in adminiſtra- 
tion. They found themſelves indeed, before that change, 
under a neceſſity of hinting ſomewhat of bringing the mat- 
ter into parliament ; but they were ſoon filenced, and put 
in mind of the fate which the Newfoundland buſineſs had 
there met with. Nothing ſtruck chem more than the ſtrong 

contraſt a the ſpirit, and method of procceding, of 
the two a miniſtrationb. weng; 

4. The Earl of Halifax never did, nor could, refuſe to gen 
this convention; becauſe this convelition, as it ſtands, never 
was before rern 

The author's laſt charge on that miniſtry; with War to 
foreign affairs, is the Ruſſian treaty of commerce, which 
the author thinks fit to aſſert, was concluded +© on terms the 
_ « Earl of Buckinghamſhire had refuſed to accept of, and 
60 which had been deemed by former miniſters diſadvan- 
e tageous to che nation, and by the merchants unſafe and 
« unprofitable.” - 

Both the aſſertions in this paragraph are equally ground- 
leſs. The treaty then concluded by Sir George Macartney 
was not on the terms which the Earl of Buckinghamſhire 
had refuſed. The Earl of Buckinghamſhire never did refuſe 
terms, becauſe the buſineſs never came to the point of refuſal, 
or acceptance; all that he did Was, to receive the Ruſſian 
project for a treaty of commerce, and to tranſmit it to Eng- 
land. This was in November 1764; and he left Peterfburgh 


dee the Convention itſelf, printed by Owen and Harriſon, Warwick-lane 1766; pare 
ticularly the articles two and thirteen, 


CRE: ray | 
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the January following, before-he could even receive an an- 


ſwer from his own court. The concluſion of the treaty fel} 
to his ſucceſſor. Whoever will be at the trouble to compare 


it with the treaty of 1734, will, I believe, confeſs, that, if the 


former miniſters could have obtained' ſuch terms, they were 


criminal in not accepting them, 
But the merchants « deemed them unſafe and unprofit- 


“ able.” What merchants? As no treaty ever was more 


maturely confidered, ſo the opinion of the Ruſſian mer- 


chants in London was all along taken; and all the inſtruc- 
tions ſent over were in exact conformity to that opinion. 


Our miniſter there made no ſtep without having previouſly 


conſulted our merchants reſident in Peterſburgh, who, be- 
fore the ſigning of the treaty, gave the moſt full and unani- 


mous. teſtimony in its. favour. In their addreſs to our mini- 


fer at that court, among other things, they ſay; „It may 
afford ſome additional fatisfaction to your excellency, to 
& receive a. public acknowledgment of be entire and unre- 
« /erved approbation of every article in this treaty, from us 
ho are ſo immediately and ſo nearly concerned in its con- 
« ſequences.” This was ſigned by the conſul general, and 
every Britiſh merchant in Peterſburgh. 

The approbation of thoſe immediately concerned in the 
conſequences is nothing to this author. He and his friends 
have ſo much tenderneſs for peoples intereſts, and under- 
ſtand them ſo. much better than they do themſelves, that, 
whilſt theſe politicians are contending for the beſt of poſſible 
terms, the claimants are ne to go without any terms 
at all. 

One of the firſt and juſteſt complaints againſt the admini- 
ſtration of the author's friends, was the want of vigour in 
their foreign negotiations. Their immediate ſucceſſors en- 


deavoured to correct that error, along with others; and there 
| Was 
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was ſcarcely a foreign court, in which the new ſpirit that 
had ariſen was not ſenſibly felt, acknowledged, and ſome- 
times complained of. On their coming into adminiftra- 
tion, they found the demolition of Dunkirk entirely at; a 
ſtand: inftead of demolition, they found conſtruction ; for 
the French were then at work on the repair of the jettees. 
On the remonſtrances of General Conway, ſome parts. of. 
theſe jettees were immediately deſtroyed. The Duke of 
Richmond perſonally ſurveyed. the place, and obtained a 
fuller knowledge of its true ſtate and condition than any of 
our miniſters had done; and, in conſequence, had. larger 
offers from the Duke of Choiſeul than had ever been re- 
ceived. But, as theſe were ſhort of our juſt expectations 
under the treaty, he rejected them. Our then miniſters, 
knowing that, in their adminiſtration, the peoples minds were 
ſet at eaſe upon all the eſſential points of public and private 
liberty, and that no project of theirs could endanger the 
concord of the empire, were under no reſtraint from. pur- 
ſuing every juſt demand upon foreign nations. 

The author, towards the end of this work, falls into re- 
flections upon the ſtate of public morals in this country: he 
draws uſe from this doctrine, by recommending his friend 
to the king and the publick, as another Dake of Sully; and 
he concludes the whole Performance with a er devout 
prayer. | 

The prayers of politicians may ſometimes be Gncere; and 
as this prayer is in ſubſtance, that the author, or his friends, 
may be ſoon brought into power, I have great reaſon to be- 
heve it is very much from the heart. It muſt be owned too 
that, after he has drawn ſuch a picture, ſuch a ſhocking pic- 
ture, of the ſtate of this country, he has great faith in thinking 
the means he prays for ſufficient to relieve us: after the 
character he has given of its inhabitants of all ranks and 
claſſes, 
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claſſes, he has great charity in caring much about them; 
and indeed, no Jeſs hope, in being of opinion, that ſuch 
a deteſtable nation can ever become the care of Proyi- 
dence. He has not even found five good men in our de- 
voted city. 

He talks indeed-of men of virtue and ability. But where 
are his nen of virtue and ability to be found? Are they in 
the preſent adminiſtration? never were a ſet of people more 
blackened by this author. Are they among the party of 
ithoſe (no ſmall body) who adhere to the ſyſtem of 1766? 
theſe, it is the great purpoſe of this book to calumniate, 
Are they the perſons who acted with his great friend, ſince 
the change in 1762, to his removal in 1765? ſcarcely any of 
theſe are now out of employment; and we are in poſſeſſion 
of his deſideratum. Vet I think he hardly means to ſelect, 
even ſome of the higheſt of them, as examples fit for the 
reformation of a corrupt world. 

He obſerves, that the virtue of the moſt exemplary prince 
that ever ſwayed a ſcepter can never warm or illuminate 
. the body of his people, if foul mirrours are placed fo near 
c him as to refract and diſſipate the rays at their firſt ema- 
4 nation.“ Without obſerving upon the propriety of this 
. metaphor, or aſking how mirrours come to have loſt their 
old quality of reflecting, and to have acquired that of re- 
fracting, and diſſipating rays, and how far their foulneſs will 
account for this change; the remark itſelf is common and 
true: no leſs true, and equally ſurprizing from him, is that 
which immediately precedes it; t“ it is in vain to endeavour 
„to check the. progreſs of irreligion and licentiouſneſs, by 
« puniſhing ſuch crimes in one individual, if others equally 
* culpable are rewarded with the honours and emoluments 


* P. 46. 1 Ibid, 40 
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« of the ſtate.” I am not in the ſecret of the author's man- 
ner of writing; but it appears to me, that he muſt intend 
theſe reflections as a ſatire upon the adminiſtration of his 
happy years. Were ever the honours and emoluments of 
the ſtate more laviſhly ſquandered upon perſons ſcandalous 
in their lives than during that period? In theſe ſcandalous 
lives, was there any thing more ſcandalous than the mode of 
puniſhing one culpable individual? In that individual, is any 
thing more culpable than his having been ſeduced by the 
example of ſome of thoſe very perſons by whom he was thus 


perſecuted ? _ 

The author is ſo eager to attack others, that he provides 
but indifferently for his own defence. I believe, without 
going beyond the page I have now before me, he is very 
ſenſible, that I have ſufficient matter of further, and, if poſ- 
ſible, of heavier, charge againſt his friends, upon his own 
principle. But it is becauſe the advantage is too great, that 
I decline making uſe of it. I wiſh the author had not 
thought that all methods are lawful in party. Above all, 
he ought to have taken care not to wound his enemies 
through the ſides of his country. This he has done, by 
making that monſtrous and overcharged picture of the 
diſtreſſes of our ſituation. No wonder that he, who finds 
this country. in the ſame condition with that of France at the 
time of Henry the Fourth, could alſo find a reſemblance be- 
tween his political friend and the Duke of Sully. As to 
thoſe perſonal reſemblances, people will often judge of them 
from their affections: they may image in theſe clouds what- 
ſoever figures they pleaſe; but what is the conformation of 
that eye which can diſcover a reſemblance of this country 
and theſe times to thoſe with which the author compares 
them ? France, a country juſt recovered out of twenty-five 


years of the moſt cruel and deſolating civil war that perhaps 
was 
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was ever known. The kingdom, under the, veil of momen- 
tary quiet, full of the moſt atrocious political, operating upon 
the moſt furious fanatical factions. . Some pretenders even 
to the crown; and thoſe who did not. pretend to the Whole, 
aimed at the partition of the monarchy. There were almoſt 
as many competitors as Provinces z and all abetted by the 
greateſt, the moſt ambitious, and moſt enterprizing power 
in'Europe. No place ſafe from treaſon ; no, not the boſoms 
on which the moſt amiable prince that ever lived repoſed his 
head; not his miſtreſſes; not even his queen. As to the 
finances, they had ſcarce an exiſtence, but as a matter of 
plunder to the managers, and of grants to inſatiable and 
ungrateful courtiers. | 
Hoy can our author have the heart to deſcribe. this 25 any 
fort of parallel to our fituation ? To be ſure, an April ſhower 
has ſome reſemblance to a water-ſpout; for they are both 
wet: and there is ſome likeneſs between a ſummer even- 
ing's breeze and an hurricane; they are both wind: but who 
can compare our diſturbances, our ſituation, or our finances, 
to thoſe' of France in the time of Henry ? Great Britain, is 
indeed at this time wearied, but not. broken, with the efforts 
of a victorious foreign war; not ſufficiently relieved by an 
inadequate peace; but ſomewhat benefited by that. peace, 
and infinitely by the conſequences, of that war. The 
powers of Europe awed by our victories, and lying, in runs 
upon every ſide of us. Burthened indeed we are with debt, 
but abounding with reſources. We have a trade, not 
perhaps equal to our wiſhes, but more than ever we poſſeſ- 
ſed. In effect, no pretender to the crown; nor nutriment 
for ſuch deſperate and deſtructive factions as have formerly 
ſhaken this kingdom. 111. 

As to our finances, the author Frifles, with,us. When 


Sully came to thoſe of France, in what order was any part 10 
the 
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the financial.ſyſtem ? or what ſyſtem was there at all? There 
is no man in office who muſt not be ſenſible that ours is, 
without the act of any parading miniſter, the moſt regular 
and orderly ſyſtem perhaps that was ever known ; the beſt 
ſecured againſt all frauds in the collection, and all miſappli- 
cation in the expenditure of public money, | 

I admit that, in this flouriſhing ſtate of things, there; are 
appearances enough to. excite uneaſineſs and n 
I admit there is a cankerworm 1 in the roſs: 


medio de fon te leporum 
Surgit amari aliquid, quod in ipſis floribus angat. 


This is nothing elſe than a ſpirit of diſconnexion, of di- 
truſt, and of treachery, amongſt public men. It is no ac- 
cidental evil; nor has its effect been truſted to the uſual 
frailty of nature: the diſtemper has been inoculated. The 
author is ſenſible of it, and we lament it together. This 
diſtemper is alone ſufficient to take away conſiderably from 
the benefits of our conſtitution and ſituation, and perhaps 
to render their continuance precarious. If theſe evil diſpo- 
ſitions ſhould ſpread much farther, they muſt end in our 
deſtruction; for nothing can ſave a people deſtitute of public 
and private faith. However, the author, for. the preſent. 
ſtate of things, has extended the charge by much too wide- 
ly; as men are but too apt to take the meaſure of all man- 
kind from their own particular acquaintance. Barren as 
this age may be in the growth of honour and virtue, the 
country does not want, at this moment, as ſtrong, and thoſe 
not a few examples, as were ever known, of an unſhaken 
adherence to principle, and attachment to connexion, againſt 
every allurement of intereſt. Thoſe examples are not fur- 
niſhed by the great alone; nor by thoſe whoſe activity in 
publick affairs may render it ſuſpected that they make ſuch 
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a character one of the rounds in their ladder of ambition; 
but by men more quiet, and more in the ſhade, on whom 
an unmixed ſenſe of honour alone could operate. Such ex- 
amples indeed are not furniſned in great abundance amongſt 
thoſe who are the ſubjects of the author's panegyrick. He 
muſt look for them in another camp. He who complains 
of the ill effects of a divided and heterogeneous adminiſtra- 
tion, is not juſtifiable in labouring to render odious in the 
eyes of the publick thoſe men, whoſe principles, whoſe 
maxims of policy, and whoſe perſonal character, can alone 
adminiſter a remedy to this capital evil of the age; neither 
is he conſiſtent with himſelf, in conſtantly extolling thoſe 
whom he knows to be the authors of the very miſchief 
of which he complains, and which the whole nation feels 
ſo deeply. 
The perſons who are the objects of his diſlike and com- 
plaint are many of them of the firſt families, and weigh- 
tieſt properties, in the kingdom; but infinitely more diſtin- 
guiſhed for their untainted honour publick and private, 
and their zealous but ſober attachment to the conſtitution 
of their country, than they can be by any birth, or any ſta- 
tion. If they are the friends of any one great man rather 
than another, it is not that they make his aggrandiſement 
the end of their union; or becauſe they know him to be the 
moſt active in caballing for his connexions the largeſt and 
fpeedieſt emoluments. It is becauſe they know him, by per- 
ſonal experience, to have wiſe and enlarged ideas of the 
publick good, and an invincible conſtancy in adhering to it; 
becauſe they are convinced, by the whole tenour of his ac- 
tions, that he will never negotiate away their honour or his 
own: and that, in or out of power, change of ſituation will 
make no alteration in his conduct, This will give to ſuch 
a perſon, in ſuch a body, an authority and reſpect that no 
9 miniſter 


miniſter ever enjoyed among his venal dependants, in the 
higheſt plenitude of his power; ſuch as ſervility never can 
give, ſuch as ambition never can receive or reliſh. 

This body will often be reproached by their TOY 
for want of ability in their political tranſactions; they will be 
ridiculed for miſſing many favourable conjunctures, and not 
profiting of ſeveral brilliant opportunities of fortune: but 
they muſt be contented to endure that reproach; for they 
cannot acquire the reputation of that kind of ability Without 
loſing all the other reputation they poſſeſs. 

They will be charged too with a dangerous ſpirit of end- 
ſion and proſcription, for being unwilling to mix in ſchemes 
of adminiſtration, which have no bond of union, or principle 
of confidence. That charge too they muſt ſuffer with pa- 
tience. If the reaſon of the thing had not ſpoken !loudly 
enough, the miſerable examples of the ſeveral adminiſtra- 
tions conſtructed upon the idea of ſyſtematic diſcord would 
be enough to frighten them from ſuch monſtrous and ruinous 
conjunctions. It is however falſe, that the idea of an united 
adminiſtration carries with it that of a proſcription of any 
other party. It does indeed imply the neceſſity of having 
the great ſtrong holds of government in well- united hands, 
in order to ſecure the predominance of right and uniform 
principles; of having the capital offices of deliberation and 
execution in thoſe who can deliberate with mutual confi- 
dence, and who will execute what is reſolved with firmneſs 
and fidelity. If this ſyſtem cannot be rigorouſly adhered to 
in practice (and what ſyſtem can be ſo?) it ought to be ths 
conſtant aim of good men to approach as nearly to it as poſ- 
fible. No ſyſtem of that kind can be formed, which will 
not leave room fully ſufficient for healing coalitions : but no 
coalition, which, under the ſpecious name of -independency; 
carries in its boſom the unrecanciled prineiples of the origi- 
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mal @iſcotd:6f parties; ever was, or will be, an healing coa- 
lition. Nor will the mind of our Sovereign ever know repoſe, 
His Kingdom ſettlemnent, or his buſineſs order, efficiency, or 
grace with: his people, üntit things are eſtäbliſhed upon the 
haſis of ſomme ſet or aen; whore truſted op n mn and 
who can truſt one another. 

This comes rather nearer to'the mark Miter the —_ de- 
Ripilon of a proper adminiſtration, under the name of men 
of ubunty aud virtue, which conveys no definite idea at all; 
nor does it apply ſpecifically to our grand national diſtemper. 
All parties pretend to theſe qualities. The preſent miniſtry, 
no favourites of the author, will be ready enough to declare 
themſelves perſons of virtue and ability; and if they chooſe 


a vote for that purpoſe, perhaps it would not be quite im- 


poffihle for them to procure it. But, if the diſeaſe be this 
diſtruſt and diſconnexion, it is eaſy to know who are ſound, 
and who are tainted; who are fit to reſtore us to health, who 
to continue, and to ſpread the contagion. The preſent mi- 
niſtry being made up of draughts from all parties in the 
kingdom, if they ſhould! profeſs any adherence to the con- 
nexions they have left, they muſt convict themſelves of the 
blackeſt treachery. | They therefore chooſe rather to re- 
nounce the principle itſelf, and to brand it with the name of 
pride and faction. This teſt with certainty diſcriminates the 
opinions of men. The un is a dere oey 1 yore un- 
pr ur deh 590.9991 * 

As to the unfortunate W who may at 'any time 
eompoſe that ſyſtem, which, under the plauſible title of an 
adminiſtration, ſubſiſts but for the eſtabliſhment of weakneſs 
and confuſion; they fall into different claſſes, with dif- 
ferent merits. I think the! ſituation of ſome people in that 
ftate- may deſerve” a certain degree of compaſſion; at the 
ſame time that they furniſh: an example, which, it is wm 
hoped, 
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hoped, by being a ſevere one, will have, its effect, at; leaſt, 
on the growing generation; if an original ſeduction, on plau / 
ſible but - hollow pretences, into loſs of honour, friendſhip, 
confiſtency, ſecurity, and repoſe, can furniſh it. It is poſſible 
to draw, even from the very proſperity of ambition, examples 
of terror, and motives to compaſſiooenrn . RE OR 

I believe the inſtances, are exceedingly rare. of. mens im- 
mediately paſſing over a clear marked line of virtue into de- 
clared vice and corruption. There are a ſort of middle tints 
and ſhades between the two extremes; there is ſomething 
uncertain on the confines of the two empires which they firſt 
paſs through, and which renders, the change eaſy and imper- 
ceptible. 'There ,are even a ſort of ſplendid impoſitions ſo 
well contrived, that, at the very time the path of rectitude is 
quitted for ever, men ſeem. to be advancing into ſome higher 
and nobler road of public conduct. Not that ſuch impoſi- 
tions are ſtrong enough in themſelves; but a powerful in- 
tereſt, often concealed from thoſe whom. it affects, works at 
the bottom, and ſecures the operation. Men are thus de- 
bauched away. from thoſe legitimate connexions, which they 
had formed on a judgment, early perhaps, but ſufficiently 
mature, and wholly unbiaſſed. They do not quit them upon 
any ground of complaint, for grounds of juſt complaint may 
exiſt, but upon the flattering and moſt dangerous of all prin- 
ciples, that of mending What is well. Gradually they are 
habituated to other company; and a change in their habi- 
tudes ſoon makes a way for a change in their opinions. 
Certain perſons are no longer ſo very frightful, when they 
come to be known and to be ſerviceable. As to their old 
friends, the tranſition is eaſy; ;, from friendſhip to civility ; 
from civility to enmity : few are the ſteps from dereliction 


to perſecution, | 
People 
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People not very well grounded in the principles of public 
morality find a ſet of maxims in office ready made for them, 
which they aſſume as naturally and inevitably, as any of the 
Inſignia or inſtraments of the ſituation. A certain tone of 
the ſolid and practical 1s immediately acquired. Every for- 
mer profeſſion of public ſpirit is to be conſidered as a de- 
bauch of youth, or, at beſt, as a viſionary ſcheme of unat- 
tainable perfection. The very idea of conſiſtency is ex- 
ploded. The convenience of the buſineſs of the day is to 
furniſh the principle for doing it. Then the whole mini- 
ſerial cant is quickly got by heart. The prevalence of faction 
is to be lamented. All oppoſition is to be regarded as the 
effect of envy and diſappointed ambition. All adminiſtra- 
tions are declared to be alike. The ſame neceſſity juſtifies 
all their meaſures. It is no longer a matter of diſcuſſion, 
who or what adminiftration is; but that adminiſtration is to 
be ſupported, is a general maxim. Flattering themſelves 
that their power is become neceſſary to the ſupport of all 
order and government; every thing which tends to the ſup- 
port of that power is ſanctified, and becomes a part of the 
public intereſt, | 

Growing every day more formed to affairs, and better knit 
in their limbs, when the occaſion (now the only rule) re- 
quires it, they become capable of ſacrificing thoſe very per- 
fons to whom they had before ſacrificed their original friends. 
It is now only in the ordinary courſe of buſineſs to alter an 
opinion, or to betray a connexion. Frequently relinquiſhing 
one ſet of men and adopting another, they grow into a total 
indifference to human feeling, as they had before to moral 
obligation; until, at length, no one original impreſſion re- 
mains upon their minds; every principle is obliterated; 
every ſentiment effaced. 


In 
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In the mean time, that power, which all theſe changes 
aimed at ſecuring, remains ſtill as tottering and as un- 
certain as ever. They are delivered up, into the hands 
of thoſe who feel neither reſpect for their perſons, nor 
gratitude for their favours; who are put about them 
in appearance to ſerve, in reality to govern them; and, 
when the ſignal is given, to abandon and deſtroy them in 
order to ſet up ſome newer dupe of ambition, who in his 
turn is to be abandoned and deſtroyed. Thus living in a 
ſtate of continual uneaſineſs and ferment, ſoftened only by 
the miferable conſolation of giving now and then prefer- 
ments to thoſe for whom they have no value; they are un- 
happy in their ſituation, yet find it impoſſible to reſign. 
Until, at length, ſoured in temper, and diſappointed. by. the 
very attainment of their ends, in. ſome angry, in ſome 
haughty, or ſome negligent moment, they incur the diſplea- 
ſure of thoſe upon whom they have rendered their very 
being dependent. Then perierunt tempora longi ſervitii; 
they are caſt off with ſcorn; they are turned out, emptied of 
all natural character, of all intrinſic worth, of all eſſential 
dignity, and deprived of every conſolation of friendſhip. 
Having rendered all retreat to old principles ridiculous, and 
to old regards impracticable, not being able to counterfeit 
pleaſure, or to diſcharge diſcontent, nothing being ſincere, or 
right, or balanced in their minds, it is more than a chance, 
that, in the delirium of the laſt ſtage of their diſtempered 
power, they make an inſane political teſtament, by which 
they throw all their remaining weight and conſequence into 
the ſcale of their declared enemies, and the avowed authors 
of their deſtruction. Thus they finiſh their courſe, Had it 
been poſſible that the whole, or even a great part of theſe 
effects on their minds, I ſay nothing of the effect upon their 


fortunes, could have appeared to them in their firſt departure 
from 
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from the right line, it is certain they would have rejected 
every temptation with horror. The principle of theſe re- 
marks; like every good principle in morality, is W _ 
its frequent application is not the leſs neceſſary⸗ e 
As to others, who are plain practical men; they _ ne 
cuiltteſs at all times of all public pretence. Neither the 
author nor any one elſe, has reaſon to be angry with 
them. They belonged to his friend for their intereſt; for 
their intereſt they quitted him; and when it is their intereſt, 
e may depend upon it, they will return to their former 
connexion. Such people ſubſiſt at all times, and, though 
the nuiſance of all, are at no time a worthy ſubject of dif- 
cuſſion. 1. is falſe virtue and een error that do the 
miſchief. Fe 11 &-21 1 
If men come to government with right diſpoſitions; they 
have not that unfavourable ſubject which this author repre- 
ſents to work upon. Our circumſtances are indeed critical; 
but then they are the critical circumſtances of a ſtrong and 
mighty nation. If corruption and meanneſs are greatly 
ſpread, they are not ſpread univerſally. Many public men 
are hitherto examples of public ſpirit and integrity. Whole 
parties, as far as large bodies can be uniform, have preſerved 
character. However they may be deceived in fome particu- 
lars, I know of no ſet of men amongſt us, which does not 
contain perſons, on whom the nation, in a difficult exigence, 
may well value itſelf. Private life, which is the nurſery: of 
the commonwealth, is yet in general pure, and on the'whole 
diſpoſed to virtue; and the people at large want neither gene- 
roſity nor ſpirit. No ſmall part of that veryluxury, which is ſo 
much the ſubject of the author's declamation, but which, in 
moſt parts of life, by being well balanced and diffufed, is 
only decency and convenience, has perhaps as many, or 


more, good than evil conſequences attending it. It certainly 
excites 
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excites induſtry, nouriſnes emulation, and inſpires ſome 
ſenſe of perſonal value into all ranks of people. What we 
want is to eſtabliſh more fully an opinion of uniformity, and 
conſiſtency of character, in the leading men of the ſtate; ſuch 
as will reſtore ſome confidence to profeſſion and appearance, 
ſuch as will fix ſubordination upon eſteem. Without this, all 
ſchemes are begun at the wrong end. All who join in them 
are liable to their conſequences. All men who, under what- 
ever pretext, take a part in the formation or the ſupport of 
ſyſtems conſtructed in ſuch a manner as muſt, in their na- 
ture, diſable them from the execution of their duty, bave 
made themſelves guilty of all the preſent diſtraction, and of 
the future ruin which they may bring upon their country. 
It is a ſerious affair, this ſtudied diſunion in government. 
In caſes where union is moſt conſulted in the conſtitution of 
a miniſtry, and where perſons. are beſt diſpoſed to promote 
it, differences, from the various ideas of men, will ariſe ; and, 
from their paſſions, will often ferment into violent heats, ſo 
as greatly to diſorder all public buſineſs. What muſt be the 
conſequence, when the very diſtemper is made the baſis of 
the conſtitution ; and the original weakneſs of human nature 
is ſtill further enfeebled by art and contrivance ? It muſt 
ſubvert government from the very foundation. It turns our 
public councils into the moiſt miſchievous cabals; where the 
conſideration is, not how the nation's buſineſs ſhall be carried 
on, but how thoſe who ought to carry it on ſhall circum- 
vent each other. In ſuch a ſtate of things, no order, unifor- 
mity, dignity, or effect, can appear in our proceedings either 
at home or abroad. Nor will it make much difference, whe- 
ther ſome of the conſtituent, parts of ſuch an adminiſtration 
are men of virtue or ability, or not; ſuppoſing it poſſible that 
ſuch men, with their eyes open, ſhould chooſe to make a 
part in ſuch a body. 
Vol. I. 3F The 
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The effects of all human contrivances are in the hand of 
Providence. I do not like to anſwer, as our author ſo readily 
does, for the event of any fpeculation. But ſure the nature 
of our diforders, if any thing, muſt indicate the proper 
' remedy. Men who act ſteadily on the principles I have 
ſtated may in all events be very ſerviceable to their country; 
in one caſe, by furniſhing (if their Sovereign ſhould be ſo 
adviſed) an adminiſtration formed upon ideas very different 
from thoſe which have for fome time been unfortunately 
faſhionable. But, if this ſhould not be the caſe, they may be 
ſtill ſerviceable; for the example of a large body of men, 
ſteadily facrificin g ambition to principle, can never be with- 
out uſe. It will certainly be' prolific, and draw others to an 
imitation. Pera gloria radices agit, atque etiam propagatur, 
I do not think myſelf of conſequence enough to imitate 
my author, in troubling the world with the prayers or wiſhes 
I may form for the publick: full as little am 'T-diſpoſed to 
imitate his profeſſions ;'thofe profefſions are long ſince worn 
out in the political ſervice. If the work will not ſpeak for 
the author, bis own declarations e but little credit. 
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O much miſplaced induſtry has been uſed by the author 

of The State of the Nation, as well as by other writers, to 
infuſe diſcontent into the people, on account of the late war, 
and of the effects of our national debt; that nothing ought to 
be omitted which may tend to diſabuſe the publick upon 
theſe ſubjects. When I had gone through the foregoing 
ſheets, I recollected, that, in pages 299— 301, I only gave 
the comparative ſtates of the duties collected by the exciſe at 
large ; together with the quantities of ſtrong beer brewed in 
the two periods which are there compared. It might be ſtill 
thought, that ſome other articles of popular conſumption, of 
general convenience, and connected with our manufactures, 
might poſſibly have declined. I therefore now think it right 
to lay before the reader the ſtate of the produce of three ca- 
pital duties on ſuch articles; duties which have frequently 
been made the ſubject of popular complaint. The duty on: 
candles ; that on ſoap, eg ; and that on hides. 


| _ 
Average of net produce of duty on ap. 264. 902 


&c. for 8 years, ending 1767 — 
Average of ditto for 8 years, ending 1754 228.114 


Average encreaſe = C. 36.788 


3 F 2 Average 


ne £1.92 
; . . a . . 
Average of 1 net produce of duty on candles 
for 8 years, ending 1767 - 7 18 789 | 
Average of ditto for 8 years, ending 1754 = 136.716 
. — ö a ; — 8 ö 


Average encreaſe - V. 19.073 


Average net produce of duty on men Alis 6 
years, ending 1767 18222 
Ditto 8 years, ending 175 168.200 


Average encreaſe - J. 21.016 


This encreaſe has not ariſen from any additional duties. 
None have been impoſed on theſe: articles during the war. 
Notwithſtanding the burthens of the war, and the late dear- 
neſs of proviſions, the conſumption of all theſe articles has 
encreaſed, and the revenue along with it. 

There is another point in The State of the Nation, to 
which, I fear, I have not been ſo full in my anſwer as I ought 
to have been, and as I am wel warranted to be; The author 
has endeavoured to throw a ſuſpicion, or ſomething more, on 
that ſalutary, and indeed neceffary meaſure of opening the 
ports in Jamaica. Orders were given,” ſays he, in 
« Augu/?, 1765, tor the free admiſſion of Spaniſh veſſels into 
“ all the colonies.” He then obſerves, that the exports to 
Jamaica fell C. 40.904 ſhort of thoſe of 1764; and that the 
exports of the ſucceeding year, 1766, fell ſhort of thofe of 
1765, about eighty pounds; from whence he wiſely infers, 
that, this decline of exports being /#nce the relaxation of the 
laws of trade, there is a juſt ground of ſuſpicion, that the co- 


* His note, p. 22. . 
lonies 
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lonies have een ſupplied with _— Commodities inſtead 
of Britiſh. - 

Here, as aſual with him, the inde builds on a fact which 
is abſolutely falſe; and which, being ſo, renders his whole 
hypotheſis abfurd and impoſſible. He aſſerts, that the order 
for admitting Spanith veffels was given in Auguſt 1765. That 
order was not /igned at the treaſury board until the 15th day of 
the November- following; and therefore ſo far from affecting 
the exports of the year 1765, that, ſuppoſing all poſſi ble dili- 
gence in the commiſſioners of the cuſtoms in expediting that 
order, and every advantage of veſſels ready to ſail, and the 
moſt favourable wind, it would hardly even arrive in Jamaica 
within the limits of that year. 

This order could therefore by no poſſibility be a cauſe 
of the decreaſe of exports in 1765. If it had any mif- 
chie vous operation, it could not be before 1766. In that 
year, according to our author, the exports fell ſhort of the 
preceding, juſt eighy pounds. He is welcome to that dimi- 
nution ; and to all the conſequences he can draw from it. 

But, as an auxiliary to account for this dreadful loſs, he 
brings in the Free-port act, which he obſerves (for his con- 
venience) to have been made in ſpring, 1766; but (for his 
convenience likewiſe) he forgets, that, by the expreſs provi- 
ſion of the act, the regulation was not to be in force in Ja- 
maica until the November following. Miraculous muſt be 
the activity of that contraband whoſe operation in America 
could, before the end of that year, have re- acted upon En- 
gland, and checked the exportation from hence! unleſs he 
choofes to ſuppoſe, that the merchants, at whoſe ſolicitation 
this act had been obtained, were ſo frighted at the accom- 
pliſhment of their own moſt earneſt and anxious deſire, that, 
before any good or evil effect from it could happen, they im- 
mediately put a ſtop to all further exportation. 


It 


It is obvious that we muſt look for the true effect of that 
act at the time of its firſt poſſible operation, that is, in the 
year 1767. On this idea how ſtands the account? 


1764 Exports to Jamaica +=, — 456.528 
A rh pet Kiman 
1766 . 24 * 5 * 415.544 
1767 (firſt year of the Free- port act) -— 467.681 
This author, for the ſake of a preſent momentary credit, 
will hazard any future and permanent diſgrace. At the 
time he wrote, the account of 1767 could not be made up. 
This was the very firſt year of the trial of the Free- port act; 
and we find that the ſale of Britiſh commodities is fo far 
from leſſened by that act, that the export of 1767 amounts to 
L. 52.000 more than that of either of the two preceding 
years, and is J. II. oo0 above that of his ſtandard year 1764. 
If I could prevail on myſelf to argue in favour of a great 
commercial ſcheme from the appearance of things in a ſingle 
year, I ſhould from this encreaſe of export infer the beneti- 
cial effects of that meaſure. In truth, it is not wanting. 
Nothing but the thickeſt ignorance of the Jamaica trade could 
have made any one entertain a fancy, that the leaſt ill effect 
on our commerce could follow from this opening of the 
ports. But, if the author argues the effect of regulations in 
the American trade from the export of the year in which 
they are made, or even of the following; why did he not 
apply this rule to his own? He had the ſame paper before 
him which 1 have now before me. He muſt have ſeen that 
in his ſtandard year (the year 1764), the principal year of his 
new regulations, the export fell no leſs than L. 128.450 ſhort 
of that in 17631 Did the export trade revive by theſe regu- 


lations in 1765, during which year they continued in their 
| full 
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full force? It fell about . 40. ooo ſtill lower. Here is a fall 
of C. 168. ooo.; to account for which, would have become the 
author much better than piddling for an /. 80 fall in the 
year 1766 (the only year in which he order he objects to 
could operate), or in preſuming a fall of exports from a re- 
gulation which took place only in November 1766; whoſe 
effects could not appear until the following year; and which, 
when they do appear, utterly overthrow all his flimſy rea- 
ſons and affected ſuſpicions upon the effect of opening the 

rt's. | 
" This author, in the ſame paragraph, ſays, that “ it was 
« afferted by the American factors and agents, that the com- 
« manders of our ſhips of war and tenders, having cuſtom- 
« houſe commiſſions, and the ſtrict orders given in 1764 
« for a due execution of the laws of trade in the colonies, 
had deterred the Spaniards from trading with us; that 
« the ſale of Britiſh manufactures in the Weſt Indies had 
« been greatly leflened, and the receipt of large ſums in 
« ſpecie prevented.” 

If the American factors and agents aſſerted this, they 
had good ground for their aſſertion. They knew that the 
Spaniſh veſſels had been driven from our ports. The author 
does not poſitively deny the fact. If he ſhould, it will be 
proved. When the factors connected this meaſure and its 
natural conſequences, with an actual fall in the exports to 
Jamaica, to no leſs an amount than . 128.450 in one year, 
and with a further fall in the next, is their affertion very 
wonderful? The author himſelf is. full as much alarmed by 
a fall of only L. 40.000 ; for, giving him the facts which he 
chuſes to coin, it is no more. The expulſion of the Spaniſh 
veſſels muſt certainly have been one cauſe, if not of the 
firſt declenſion of the exports, yet of their continuance in 


their reduced ſtate. Other cauſes had their operation, with- 
or out 
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out doubt. In what degree each cauſe produced its effect, it 
is hard to determine. But the fact of a fall of exports upon 
the reſtraining plan, and of a riſe upon the taking place of 
the enlarging plan, is eſtabliſhed beyond all contradiction. 
This author ſays, that the facts relative to the Spaniſh 
trade were aſſerted by American factors and agents; inſinu- 
ating, that the miniſtry. of 1766 had no better authority for 
their plan of enlargement than ſuch aſſertions. The mo- 
ment he chooſes it, he ſhall ſee the very ſame thing aſſerted 
by governours of provinces, by commanders of men of war, 
and by officers of the cuſtoms ; perſons the moſt bound in 
duty to prevent contraband, and the moſt intereſted in the 
ſeizures to be made in conſequence of ſtrict regulation. 1 
ſuppreſs them for the preſent ; wiſhing that the author may 
not drive me to a more full diſcuſſion of this matter than it 
may be altogether prudent to enter into. I wiſh he had not 
made any of theſe diſcuſſions neceſſary. | 
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T is an undertaking of ſome degree of delicacy to examine 
into the cauſe of public diſorders. If a man happens not 
to ſucceed in ſuch an enquiry, he will be thought weak and 


viſionary ; if he touches the true grievance, there is a danger 


that he may come near to perſons of weight and conſequence, 
who will rather be exaſperated at the diſcovery of their er- 
rors, than thankful for the occaſion of correcting them. 
It he ſhould be obliged to blame the favourites of the peo- 
ple, he will be conſidered as the tool of power; if he cenſures 
thoſe in power, he will be looked on as an inſtrument of fac- 
tion. But in all exertions of duty ſomething is to be ha- 
zarded. In caſes of tumult and diſorder, our law has inveſted 
every man, in ſome ſort, with the authority of a magiſtrate. 

When the affairs of the nation are diſtracted, private people 
are, by the ſpirit of that law, juſtified in ſtepping a little out 
3 G 2 of 
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of their ordinary ſphere. - They enjoy a privilege, of ſome. 
what more dignity and effect, than that. of idle lamentation 
over the calamities of their country. They, may look into 
them narrowly ; they may reaſon. upon them liberally ; and 
if they ſhould be ſo fortunate as to diſcover the true ſource of 
the miſchief, and to ſuggeſt any probable method of remoy- 
ing it, though they may diſpleaſe the rulers for the day, they 
are certainly of ſervice to the cauſe of government. Govern- 
ment is deeply intereſted in every thing which, even through 
the medium of ſome temporary uneaſineſs, may tend finally 
to. compoſe the minds of the ſubject, and to conciliate their 
affections. I have nothing to do here with the abſtract value 
of the voice of the people. But as long as reputation, the 
moſt precious poſſeſſion of every individual, and as, long as 
opinion, the great ſupport of the ſtate, depend entirely upon 
that voice, it can never, be conſidered as a thing of little con- 
ſequence either to individuals or to government. Nations are 
not primarily ruled by laws; leſs by violence. Whatever ori- 
ginal energy may be ſuppoſed either in force or regulation; 
the operation of both is, in truth, merely inſtrumental. Na- 
tions are governed by the ſame methods, and on the ſame 
principles, by which an individual without authority is often 
able to govern thoſe who are his equals or his ſuperiours; by 
a knowledge of their temper, and by a judicious manage- 
ment of it; I mean,—when public affairs are ſteadily and 
quietly conducted ; not when government is nothing but a 
continued ſcuffle between the magiſtrate and the multitude; 
in which ſometimes the one and ſometimes the other is up- 
permoſt ; in which they alternately yield and prevail, in a ſe- 
ries of contemptible victories, and ſcandalous ſubmiſſions. 
The temper of the people amongſt whom he preſides ought 
therefore to be the firſt ſtudy of a ſtateſman. And the 


knowledge of this temper it is by no means impoſſible for 
him 
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him to attain, if he has not an 1 in ine 1 ve 
what it is his duty to learn. 09 l. 

To complain of the NIV live in; to murmur at che pre- 
ſent poſſeſſors of power; to lament tlie paſt, to conceĩte ex- 
travagant hopes of the future, are the common diſpoſitions 
of the greateſt part of mankind; indeed the neceſſary effects 
of the ignorance and levity of the vulgar. Such complaints 
and humours have exiſted in all times; yet as all times have 
not been alike, true political ſagacity manifeſts itſelf, in diſ- 
tinguiſning that complaint which only characterizes the ge- 
neral infirmity of human nature, from thoſe which are 
ſymptoms of the particular diſtemperature of our n 
and ſeaſon. ' 

Nobody, I believe, will confider it merely as the Mngunge 
of ſpleen or diſappointment, if I ſay, that there is ſomething 
particularly alarming in the preſent conjuncture. There is 
hardly a man in or out of power who holds any other lan- 
guage. That government is at once dreaded and contemn- 
ed; that the laws are deſpoiled of all their reſpe&ed and 
ſalutary terrors ; that their inaction is a ſubject of Tidicule; 
and their exertion of abhorrence ; that rank, and office, and 
title, and all the ſolemn plauſibilities of the world, have loſt 
their reverence and effect; that our foreign politicks are as 
much deranged as our domeſtic eeconomy; that our depen- 
dencies are ſlackened in their affection, and looſened from 
their obedience; that we know neither how to yield nor how 
to inforce; that hardly any thing above or below, abroad or 
at home, is ſound and entire; but that diſconnexion and 
confuſion, in offices, in parties, in families, in parliament, 
in the nation, prevail beyond the diſorders of any for- 
mer time: theſe are facts neee admitted AAS la- 
mented. 


This ſtate of things is the more extraordinuryz! ban 
| the 
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the great parties which, formerly divided and agitated the 
kingdom are known to be in a manner entirely diſſolved. 
No great external calamity has viſited the nation; no peſti- 
lence or famine. . We do not labour at preſent under any 
ſcheme of taxation new or oppreſſive in the quantity or in 
the mode. Nor are we engaged in unſucceſsful war; in 
which, our misfortunes might eaſily pervert our judg- 
ment; and our minds, ſore from the loſs of national glory, 
might feel every blow of, fortune as a crime in govern- 
ment. 
lt is impoſſible that the cauſe of this ſtrange diſtemper 
ſhould not ſometimes become a ſubject of diſcourſe. It is a 
compliment due, and which I willingly pay, to thoſe who 
adminiſter our affairs, to take notice in the firſt place of 
their ſpeculation. Our miniſters are of opinion, that the 
increaſe of our trade and manufactures, that our growth by 
colonization and by conqueſt, have concurred to accumulate 
immenſe; wealth in the hands of ſome individuals; and this 
again being diſperſed amongit the people, has rendered 
them univerſally proud, ferocious, and ungovernable; that 
the inſolence of ſome from their enormous wealth, and the 
boldneſs of others from a guilty poverty, have rendered them 
capable of the moſt atrocious attempts; ſo that they have 
trampled upon all ſubordination, and violently borne down 
the unarmed laws of a free government; barriers too feeble 
againſt the fury of a populace ſo fierce and licentious as ours. 
'They contend, that no adequate provocation has been given 
for ſo ſpreading a diſcontent ; our affairs having been con- 
ducted throughout with remarkable temper and conſum- 
mate wiſdom. The wicked induſtry of ſome libellers, joined 
to the intrigues. of a few diſappointed politicians, have, in 
their opinion, been able to produce this unnatural ferme 
in the nation. | 


N othing 
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Nothing indeed can be more unnatural than the preſent. 
convulſions of this country, if the above account be a true 
one. I confeſs I ſhall affent to it with great reluctance, and 
only on the compulſion of the cleareſt and firmeſt proofs ; 
becauſe their account reſolves itſelf into this ſhort, but diſ- 
couraging propoſition, 4 That we have à very good miniſtry, 
« but that we are a very bad people ;” that we ſet ourſelves 
to bite the hand that feeds us; that with a malignant inſa- 
nity we oppoſe the meaſures, and ungratefully vilify the 
perſons, of thoſe whoſe ſole object is our own peace and 
- proſperity. If a few puny libellers, acting under a knot of 
factious politicians, without virtue, parts, or character (ſuch 
they are conſtantly repreſerited by theſe gentlemen), are 
{ufficient to excite this diſturbance, very perverſe muſt be 
the diſpoſition of that people, amongſt whom ſuch a diſturb- 
ance can be excited by ſuch means. Tt is beſides no ſmall 
aggravation of the public misfortune, that the diſeaſe, on 
this hypotheſis, appears to be without remedy. If the 
wealth of the nation be the cauſe of its turbulence, I imagine 
it is not propoſed to introduce poverty, as a conftable to keep 
the peace. If our dominions abroad are the roots which 
feed all this rank luxuriance of ſedition, it is not intended to 
cut them off in order to famiſh the fruit. If our liberty has 
enfeebled the executive power, there is no deſign, I hope, 
to call in the aid of deſpotiſm, to fill up the deficiencies of 
law. Whatever may be intended, theſe things are not yet 
profeſſed. We ſeem therefore to be driven to abſolute de- 
ſpair; for we have no other materials to work upon, but 
thoſe out of which God has been pleaſed to form the mha- 
bitants of this iſland. If theſe be radically and eſſentially vi- 
cious, all that can be faid is, that thoſe men are very un- 
happy, to whoſe fortune or duty it falls to adminiſter the 
affairs of this untoward people. I hear it indeed ſometimes 

3 aſſerted, 
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aſſerted, that a ſteady perſeverance in the preſent meaſures, 
and a rigorous puniſhment of thoſe who oppoſe them, will 
in courſe of time infallibly put an end to theſe diſorders, 
But this, in my opinion, is ſaid without much obſervation of 
our preſent diſpoſition, and without any knowledge at all of 
the general nature of mankind. If the matter of which this 
nation is compoſed be ſo very fermentable as theſe gentle- 
men deſcribe it, leaven never will be wanting to work it up, 
as long as diſcontent, revenge, and ambition, have exiſtence 
in the world, Particular puniſhments are the cure for acci- 
dental diſtempers in the ſtate; they inflame rather than 
allay thoſe heats which ariſe from the ſettled miſmanage- 
ment of the government, or from a natural ill diſpoſition in 
the people. It is of the utmoſt moment not to make miſ- 
takes in the uſe of ſtrong meaſures; and firmneſs is then 
only a virtue when it accompanies the maſt perfect wiſdom, 
In truth, inconſtancy is a ſort of natural corrective of folly 
and ignorance. 

I am not one of thoſe who think that the people are never 
in the wrong. They have been ſo, frequently and outra- 
geouſly, both in other countries and in this, But I do ſay, 
that in all diſputes between them and their rulers, the pre- 
_ ſumption is at leaſt upon a par in favour of the people. Ex- 

perience may perhaps juſtify me in going further. Where 
popular diſcontents have been very prevalent; it may well 
be affirmed and ſupported, that there has been generally 
ſomething found amiſs in the conſtitution, or in the conduct 
of government. The people have no intereſt in diſorder, 
When they do wrong, it is their error, and not their crime. 
But with the governing part of the ſtate, it is far otherwiſe. 
They certainly may act ill by deſign, as well as by miſtake. 
% Les revolutions qui arrivent dans les grands etats ne /ont 


6 point un effect du hazard, ni du caprice des peuples, Rein 
« 114 
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« ne revolte les grands &#1royvaume comme un gouvernement 
« foiĩble et derange Pour la populace, ce we jamaif par 
« gnie d artaguen quelle ſe fouleve;' mait par ilnpatience de 
6% ſouſrir *. Theſe are the words of a great man; of a mi- 
niſter of ſtate; and a zealous aſſertor of monarchy. They are 
applied to the Mem of favouriti/m which was adopted by 
Henry the Third of France, and to the dreadful conſe- 
quences it produced. What he ſays of revolutions, is 
equally true of all great diſturbances. If this preſumption 
in favour of the ſubjects againſt the truſtees of power be not 
the more probable, 1 am ſure it is the more comfortable ſpe- 
culation; becauſe it is more eaſy to — an 1 
tion than to reform a peopd le. 

Upon a ſuppoſition, therefore, that ut the opening of the 
cauſe the preſumptions ſtand 'equally balanced 'between the 
parties, there ſeems ſufficient ground to entitle any perſon 
to a fair hearing, who attempts'ſome other ſcheme beſide 
that eaſy one which is faſhionable in ſome faſhionable com- 
panies, to account for the preſent diſcontents. ' It is not to 
be argued that we endure no grievance, becauſe our griev- 
ances are not of the ſame ſort with thoſe under which we 
laboured formerly; not preciſely thoſe which we bore from 
the Tadors, or vindicated on the Stuarts. A great change 
has taken place in the affairs of this country. For in the 
ſilent lapſe of events as material alterations have been inſen- 
fibly brought about in the policy and character of govern- 
ments and nations, as thoſe which have been marked by the 
tumult of public revolutions. © 

It is very rare indeed for men to be wrong Gr their feelings 
concerning public miſconduct; as rare to be right in their 
ere en the c of it. I have conftanty ob- 
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ſerved, that the generality of people are fifty years, at leaſt, 
behind-hand in their politicks. There are but very few, 
who are capable of comparing and digeſting what paſſes be- 
fore their eyes at different times and occaſions, ſo as to form 
the whole into a diſtinct ſyſtem. But in books every thing 
is ſettled for them, without the exertion of any confiderable 
diligence or ſagacity. For which reaſon: men are wiſe with 
but little reflection, and good with little ſelf-denial, in the 
buſineſs of all times except their own. We are very uncor- 
rupt and tolerably enlightened judges of the tranſactions of 
paſt ages; where no paſſions deceive, and where the whole 
train of circumſtances, from the trifling cauſe to the tragical 
event, is ſet in an orderly ſeries before us. Few are the par- 
tizans of departed tyranny; and to be a Whig on the buſi- 
neſs of an hundred years ago, is very conſiſtent with every 
advantage of preſent ſervility. This retroſpective wiſdom, 
and hiſtorical patriotiſm, are things of wonderful conve- 
nience; and ſerve admirably to reconcile the old quarrel 
between ſpeculation and practice. Many a ſtern republican, 
after gorging himſelf with a full feaſt of admiration of the 
. Grecian commonwealths and of our true Saxon conſtitution, 
and diſcharging all the ſplendid bile of his virtuous indig- 
nation on King John and.King James, ſits down perfectly 
ſatisfied to the coarſeſt work and homeheſt job of the day 
he lives in. I believe there was no profeſſed admirer of 
Henry the Eighth among the inſtruments of the laſt King 
James; nor in the court of Henry the Eighth, was there, 
I dare ſay, to be found a ſingle advocate for the favourites 

of Richard the Second. 
No complaiſance to our court, or to our age, can make 
me believe nature to be ſo changed, but that public liberty 
will be among us, as among our anceſtors, obnox1ous to 
fome perſon or other; and that opportunities will be fur- 
7 niſhed, 
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niſhed, for attempting at leaſt, ſome alteration to the preju- 
dice of our conſtitution. Theſe attempts will naturally vary 
in their mode according to times and circumſtances. For 
ambition, though it has ever the ſame general views, has 
not at all times the ſame means, nor the ſame particular ob- 
jets. A great deal of the furniture of antient tyranny is 
worn to rags; the reſt is entirely out of faſhion. Beſides, 
there are few ſtateſmen ſo very clumſy and awkward in 
their buſineſs, as to fall into the identical ſnare which has 
proved fatal to their predeceſſors. When an arbitrary impo- 
ſition is attempted upon the ſubject, undoubtedly it will not 
bear on its forehead the name of Sh;p-720ney. There is no 
danger that an extenſion of the Foreft /aws ſhould be the 
choſen mode of oppreſſion in this age. And when we hear 
any inſtance of miniſterial rapacity, to the prejudice of the 
rights of private life, it will certainly not be the exaction of 
two hundred pullets, from a woman of faſhion, for leave to 
lie with her own huſband *. 

Every age has its own manners, and its politicks depend- 
ent upon them; and the ſame attempts will not be made 
againſt a conſtitution fully formed and matured, that were 
uſed to deſtroy it in the mien or to reſiſt its growth during 
its infancy. 

Againſt the being of . I am 1 ſatisfied, no deſigns 
have ever been entertained ſince the revolution. Every 
one muſt perceive, that it is ſtrongly the intereſt of the 
court, to have ſome ſecond cauſe interpoſed between the 
miniſters and the people. The gentlemen of the houſe of 
commons have an intereſt equally ſtrong, in ſuſtaining the 
part of that intermediate cauſe. However they may hare 


* © Uxor Hugonis de Nevill dat Domino Regi ducentas Gallinas, eo quod poſſit 
< jacere una nocte cum Domino ſuo Hugone de Nevill.”* Maddox, Hiſt, Exch. c. xiii. 
p. 326. 
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out the zſufruct of their voices, they never will part with 
the fee and inheritance, Accordingly thoſe who have been 
of the moſt known devotion to the will and pleaſure of a 
court, have at the fame time been moſt forward in aſſerting 
an high authority in the houſe of commons. When they 
knew who were to uſe that authority, and how it was to be 
employed, they thought it never could be carried too far, It 
muſt be always the with of an unconſtitutional ſtateſman, 
that an houſe of commons who are entirely dependent 
upon him, ſhould have every right of the people entirely 
dependent upon their pleaſure. It was ſoon diſcovered, that 
the forms of a free, and the-ends of an arbitrary govern- 
ment, were things not altogether incompatible. 
The power of the crown, almoſt dead and rotten as Prero- 
gative, has grown up anew, with much more ſtrength, and 
far leſs odium, under the name of Influence. An influence, 
which operated without noiſe and without violence; an in- 
fluence which converted the very antagoniſt, into the in- 
ſtrument, of power; which contained in itſelf a perpetual 
principle of growth and renovation; and: which the diſtreſſes 
and the profperity of the country equally tended to augment, 
was an admirable ſubſtitute for a prerogative, that, being only 
the offspring. of antiquated prejudices, had moulded in its ori- 
ginal ſtamina irreſiſtible principles of decay and diſſolution. 
The ignorance of the people is a bottom but for a temporary 
ſyſtem ; the-intereſt of active men in the ſtate is a. foundation 
perpetual and infallible. However, ſome circumſtances, ariſ- 
ing, it muſt: be confeſſed, in a great degree from. accident, 
prevented the effects of this influence for a long time from. 
breaking ont in a manner capable of exciting any ſerious 
apprehenſions. Although government was ſtrong and 
flouriſhed exceedingly, the court had drawn far leſs. ad- 
vantage 
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vantage than one would imagine from this great ſource of 
power. 

At the revolution, the crown, deprived, for the ends of 
the revolution itſelf, of many prerogatives, was found too 
weak to ſtruggle againſt all the difficulties which preſſed ſo 
new and unſettled a government. The court was obliged 
therefore to delegate a part of its powers to men of ſuch in- 
tereſt as could ſupport, and of ſuch fidelity as would adhere 
to, its eſtabliſhment. Such men were able to draw in a 
greater number to a concurrence in the common defence. 
This connexion, neceflary at firſt, continued long after con- 
venient ; and properly conducted might indeed, in all fitua- 
tions, be an uſeful inſtrument of government. At the ſame 
time, through the intervention of men of popular weight 
and character, the people poſſeſſed a ſecurity for theirjuſt 
portion of importance in the ſtate. But as the title to the 
crown grew ſtronger by long poſſeſſion, and by the conſtant 
increaſe-of its influence, theſe helps have of late ſeemed to 
certain perſons no better than incumbrances. The power- 
ful managers for government were not ſufficiently ſubmiſ- 
five to the pleaſure- of the poſſeſſors of immediate and per- 
ſonal favour, ſometimes- from a confidence in their own 
{trenth natural and acquired; ſometimes from a fear of of- 
fending their friends, and weakening that lead in the country, 
which gave them a conſideration independent of the court. 
Men acted. as if the court could receive, as well as confer,, 
an obligation. The influence-of government, thus divided 
in appearance between the court and the leaders of parties, 
became in many caſes an acceſſion rather to the popular than 
to the royal ſcale; and ſome part of that influence which 
would otherwiſe have been poſſeſſed as ir: a ſort of mortmain. 
and unalienable domain, returne/! 2-ain to the great ocean 
from whence it aroſe, and circa among the people. 

This, 
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This method therefore of governing, by men of great na- 
tural intereſt or great acquired conſideration, was viewed in 
a very invidious light by the true lovers of abſolute monar- 
chy. It is the nature of deſpotiſm to abhor power held by 
any means but its own momentary pleaſure; and to annihi- 
late all intermediate ſituations between boundleſs ſtrength on 
its own part, and total debility on the part of the people. 

To get rid of all this intermediate and independent impor- 
tance and Zo ſecure to the court the unlimited and uncontrouled 
uſe of its own vaſt influence, under the ſole direction of its own 
private favour, has for ſome years paſt been the great object 
of policy. If this were compaſſed, the influence of the crown 
muſt of courſe produce all the effects which the moſt ſan- 
guine partizans of the court could poſſibly deſire. Govern- 
ment might then be carried on without any concurrence on 
the part of the people; without any attention to the dignity 
of the greater, or to the affections of the lower ſorts. A 
new project was therefore' deviſed, by a certain ſet of intri- 
guing men, totally different from the ſyſtem of adminiſtra- 
tion which had prevailed ſince the acceſſion of the Houſe of 
Brunſwick. This project, I have heard, was firſt conceived 
by ſome perſons in the court of Frederick Prince of Wales. 

The earlieſt attempt in the execution of this deſign was to 
ſet up for miniſter, a perſon, in rank indeed reſpectable; and 
very ample in fortune; but who, to the moment of this vaſt 
and ſudden elevation, was littte known or conſidered in the 
kingdom. To him the whole nation was to yield an imme- 
diate and imphcit ſubmiſſion. But whether it was for want 
of firmneſs to bear up againſt the firſt oppoſition ; or that 
things were not yet fully ripened, or that this method was not 
Found the moſt eligible ; that idea was ſoon abandoned. The 


inſtrumental part of the project was a little VEE to accom- 
-  Mnodate 
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modate it to the time, and to bring things more gradually 
and more ſurely to the one great end propoſed. 

The firſt part of the reformed plan was to draw a line 
which ſhould ſeparate the court from the miniſiry. Hitherto 
theſe names had been looked upon as ſynonymous; but 
for the future, court and adminiſtration were to be con- 
ſidered as things totally diſtin. | By this operation, two 
ſyſtems of adminiſtration were to be formed; one which 
ſhould be in the real ſecret and confidence; the other merely 
oſtenſible, to perform the official and executory duties of 
government. The latter were alone to be reſponſible; whilſt 
the real adviſers, who enjoyed all the power, were effectually 
removed from all the danger. 

Secondly, A party under theſe leaders was to be formed in 
favour of the court againſt the miniſiry : this party was to 
have a large ſhare in the emoluments of government, and 
to hold it totally ſeparate from, and independent of, oſtenſi- 
ble adminiſtration. 

The third point, and that on which the ſucceſs of the 
whole ſcheme ultimately deperided, was 10 bring parliament 
to an acquieſcence in this project. Parliament was therefore 
to be taught by degrees a total indifference to the perſons, 
rank, influence, abilities, connexions, and character, of the 
miniſters of the crown. By means of a diſcipline, on which 
I ſhall ſay more hereafter, that body was to be habituated ta 
the moſt oppoſite intereſts, and the moſt diſcordant politicks, 
All connexions and dependencies among ſubjects were to be 
entirely diſſolved. As hitherto buſineſs had gone through 
the hands: of leaders of Whigs or Tories, men of talents to 
conciliate the people, and engage to their confidence, now 
the method was to be altered; and the lead was to be given 
to men of no ſort of conſideration or credit in the country, 
This want of natural importance was to be their very title to 

_ delegated 
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delegated power. Members of parliament were to be har- 
dened into an inſenſibility to pride as well as to duty. Thoſe. 
high and haughty ſentiments, which are the great ſupport 
of independence, were to be let down gradually. Point of 
honour and precedence were no more to be regarded in par- 
liamentary decorum, than in a Turkiſh army. It was to be 
avowed as a conſtitutional maxim, that the king might ap- 
point one of his footmen, or one of your footmen, for mi- 
niſter; and that he ought to be, and that he would be, as 
well followed as the firſt name for rank or wiſdom in the 
nation. Thus parliament was to look on, as if perfectly un- 
concerned, while a cabal of the cloſet and back-ſtairs was 
ſubſtituted in the place of a national adminiſtration. | 
With ſuch a degree of acquieſcence, any meaſure of any 
court might well be deemed thoroughly ſecure. . The ca- 
pital objects, and by much the moſt flattering characteriſ- 
ticks of arbitrary power, would be obtained. Every thing 
would be drawn from its holdings in the country: to the per- 
ſonal favour and inclination of the prince. This favour 
would be the ſole introduction to power, and the only tenure 
by which it was to be held: ſo that no perſon looking to- 
wards another, and all looking towards the court, it was im- 
poſſible but that the motive which ſolely influenced every 
man's hopes muſt come in time to govern every man's con- 
duct; till at laſt the ſervility became univerſal, in ſpite of the 
dead letter of any laws or inſtitutions whatſoeverr.. 
How it ſhould happen that any man could be tempted to 
venture upon ſuch a project of government, may at: firſt 
view appear ſurprizing. But the fact is, that opportunities 
very inviting to ſuch an attempt have offered; and the ſcheme 
itſelf was not deſtitute of ſome arguments not Wholly un- 
plauſible to recommend it! Theſe opportunities / anc theſe 
— the uſe that has been made of both, tho plan for 
carrying 
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carrying this new ſcheme of government into execution, and 
the effects which it has produced, are in my opinion worthy 
of our ſerious conſideration. 

His majeſty came to the throne of theſe kingdoms with 
more advantages than any of his predeceſſors ſince the revo- 
lution. Fourth in deſcent, and third in ſucceſſion of his 
roval family, even the zealots of hereditary right, in him, ſaw 
ſomething to flatter their favourite prejudices ; and to juſtify 
a transfer of their attachments, without a change in their 
principles. The perſon and cauſe of the Pretender were be- 
come contemptible; his title diſowned throughout Europe, 
his party diſbanded in England. His majeſty came indeed to 
the inheritance of a mighty war; but, victorious in every 
part of the globe, peace was always in his power, not to ne- 
gociate, but to dictate. No foreign habitudes or attachments 
withdrew him from the cultivation of his power at home. 
His revenue for the civil eſtabliſhment, fixed (as it was then 
thought) at a large, but definite ſum, was ample, without 
being invidious. His influence, by additions from conqueſt, 
by an augmentation of debt, by an increaſe of military and 
naval eſtabliſhment, much ſtrengthened and extended, And 
coming to the throne in the prime and full vigour of youth, 
as from affection there was a ſtrong diſlike, ſo from dread 
there ſeemed to be a general averſeneſs, from giving any 
thing like offence to a monarch, againſt whoſe reſentment 
oppoſition could not look for a refuge in any ſort of rever- 
ſionary hope. 

Theſe ſingular advantages inſpired his majeſty only with a 
more ardent deſire to preſerve unimpaired the ſpirit of that 
national freedom, to which he owed a ſituation fo full of 
glory. But to others it ſuggeſted ſentiments of a very diffe- 
rent nature. They thought they now beheld an opportunity 
(by a certain ſort of ſtateſmen never long undiſcovered or 
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unemployed) of drawing to themſelves, by the aggrandiſe- 
ment of a court faction, a degree of power which they could 
never hope to derive from natural influence or from ho- 
nourable ſervice; and which it was impoſſible they could 
hold with the leaſt ſecurity, whilſt the ſyſtem of adminiſtra. 
tion reſted upon its former bottom. In order to facilitate the 
execution of their deſign, it was neceſſary to make many al- 
terations in political arrangement, and a ſignal change in the 
opinions, habits, and connexions of the greateſt part of thoſe 
who at that time acted in publick. 

In the firſt place, they proceeded gradually, but not ſlow- 
ly, to deſtroy every thing of ſtrength which did not derive 
its principal nouriſhment from the immediate pleaſure of 
the court. The greateſt weight of popular opinion and 
party connexion were then with the duke of Newcaſtle 
and Mr. Pitt. Neither of theſe held their importance by the 
new tenure of the court; they were not therefore thought 
to be ſo proper as others for the ſervices which were required 
by that tenure. It happened very favourably for the new 
ſyſtem, that under a forced coalition there rankled an in- 
curable alienation and diſguſt between the parties which 
compoſed the adminiſtration, Mr. Pitt was firſt attacked. 
Not ſatisfied with removing him from power, they endea- 
voured by various artifices to ruin his character. The other 
party ſeemed rather pleaſed to get rid of ſo oppreſſive a ſup- 
port; not perceiving, that their own fall was prepared by 
his, and involved in it. Many other reaſons prevented them 
from daring to look their true ſituation in the face. To the 
great Whig families it was extremely diſagreeable, and 
ſeemed almoſt unnatural, to oppoſe the adminiſtration of a 
prince of the houſe of Brunſwick. Day after day they he- 
ſitated, and doubted, and lingered, expecting that other coun- 


ſels would take place; and were flow to be perſuaded, that 
all 
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all which had been done by the cabal, was the effect not of 
humour, but of ſyſtem. It was more ſtrongly and evidently 
the intereſt of the new court faction, to get rid of the great 
Whig connexions, than to deſtroy Mr. Pitt, The power of 
that gentleman was vaſt indeed and merited; but it was in 
a great degree perſonal, and therefore tranſient, Theirs 
was rooted in the country. For, with a good deal leſs of 
popularity, they poſſeſſed a far more natural and fixed in- 
fluence. Long poſſeſſion of government; vaſt property; 
obligations of favours given and received; connexion of 
office ; ties of blood, of alliance, of friendſhip (things at that 
time ſuppoſed of ſome force); the name of Whig, dear to 
the majority of the people; the zeal early begun and ſtea- 
dily continued to the royal family: all theſe together form- 
ed a body of power in the nation, which was criminal and 
devoted. The great ruling principle of the cabal, and that 
which animated and harmonized all their proceedings, how 
various ſoever they may have been, was to ſignify to the 
world, that the court would proceed upon its own proper 
forces only; and that the pretence of bringing any other 
into its ſervice was an affront to it, and not a ſupport. There- 
fore, when the chiefs were removed, in order to go to the 
root, the whole party was put under a proſcription, ſo gene- 
ral and ſevere as to take their hard-earned bread from the 
loweſt officers, in a manner which had never been known 
before, even in general revolutions. But it was thought ne- 
ceſſary effectually to deſtroy all dependencies but one; and 
to ſhew an example of the firmneſs and rigour with which 
the new ſyſtem was to be ſupported. 

Thus for the time were pulled down, in the perſons of the 
Whig Jeaders and of Mr. Pitt (in ſpite of the ſervices of the 
one at the acceſſion of the royal family, and the recent ſer- 


vices of the other in the war) the /wo only /ecurities for the 
312 importance 
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importgnice of the people ; power ariſing from popularity a and 
power ariſing from connexion. Here and there indeed a ate 


individuals were left ſtanding, who gave ſecurity for their 
total eſtrangement from the odious principles of party con- 
nexion and perſonal attachment; and it muſt be confeſſed 
that moſt of them have religiouſly kept their faith. Such a 
change could not however be made without a mighty ſhock 
to government. 

To reconcile the minds of the people to all theſe move- 
ments, principles correſpondent to them had been preached 
up with great zeal. Every one mult remember that the 
cabal ſet out with the moſt aſtoniſhing prudery, both moral 
and political. Thoſe who in a few months after ſouſed over 
head and ears into the deepeſt and dirtieſt pits of corrup- 
tion, cried out violently againſt the indirect practices in the 
electing and managing of parliaments, which had formerly 
prevailed. This marvellous abhorrence which the court 
had ſuddenly taken to all influence, was not only circulated 
in converſation through the kingdom, but pompoufly an- 
nounced to the publick, with many other extraordinary 
things, in a pamphlet“ which had all the appearance of a 
manifeſto preparatory to ſome conſiderable enterprize. 
Throughout, it was a ſatire, though in terms managed and 
decent enough, on the politicks of the r It was 
indeed written with no ſmall art and addreſs. Ii bo. 

In this piece appeared the firſt dawning of the 105 fyſtew; 
there firſt appeared the idea (then only in ſpeculation) of 
ſeparating the court from the adminiſtration; of carrying 
every thing from national connexion to perſonal regards; 
and of forming a regular party for that purpoſe, under the 
name of king's men. 


* Seatiments of an honeſt Man. 
To 
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T 0 recommend this ſyſtem to the people, u 1 perſpective 
view of the court gorgeouſly painted, and finely illuminated 
from within, was exhibited to the gaping. multitude. Party 
was to be totally done away, with all its evil works: Cor- 
ruption was to be caſt down from court, as Ate was from 
heaven. Power was thenceforward to be the choſen refi- 
dence of public ſpirit; and no one was to be ſuppoſed under 
any ſiniſter influence, except thoſe who had the misfortune 
to be in diſgrace at court, which was to ſtand in lieu of all 
vices and all corruptions. A ſcheme of perfection to be 
realized in a monarchy far beyond the viſionary republick 
of Plato. The whole ſcenery was exactly diſpoſed to capti- 
vate thoſe good ſouls, whoſe credulous morality is fo inva- 
luable a treaſure to crafty politicians. Indeed there was 
wherewithal to charm every body, except thoſe' few who 
are not much pleaſed with profeſſions of ſupernatural virtue, 
who know of what ſtuff ſuch profeſſions are made, for what 
purpoſes they are deſigned, and in what they are ſure con- 
ſtantly to end. Many innocent gentlemen, who had been 
talking proſe all their lives without knowing any thing of 
the matter, began at laſt to open their eyes upon their own 
Merits, and to attribute their not having been lords of the 
treaſury and lords of trade many years before, merely to 
the prevalence of party, and to the miniſterial power, which 
had fruſtrated the good intentions of the court in favour of 
their abilities. Now was the time to unlock the ſealed 
fountain of royal bounty, which had been infamouſly mono- 
polized and huckſtered, and to let it flow at large upon the 
whole people. The time was come, to reſtore royalty to its 
original ſplendour. Mettre le Roy hors: de page, became a 
ſort of watch- word. And it was conſtantly in the months of 
all the runners of the court, that nothing could preferve the 
balance of the conſtitution from being overturned by the 

| rabble, 
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rabble, or by a faction of the nobility, but to free the ſove- 
reign effectually from that miniſterial tyranny under which 
the royal dignity had been oppreſſed in the perſon of his 
majeſty's grand-father. | 

Theſe were ſome of the many artifices uſed to reconcile 
the people to the great change which was made in the per- 
ſons who compoſed the miniſtry, and the ſtill greater which 
was made and avowed in its conſtitution. As to individuals, 
other methods were employed with them; in order ſo tho- 
roughly to diſunite every party, and even every family, that 
no concert, order, or effect, might appear in any future oppoſi- 
tion. And in this manner an adminiſtration without con- 
nexion with the people, or with one another, was firſt put 
in poſſeſſion of government. What good conſequences fol- 
lowed from it, we have all ſeen; whether with regard to 
virtue, public or private; to the eaſe and happineſs of the 
ſovereign; or to the real ſtrength of government. But as 
ſo much ſtreſs was then laid on the neceſſity of this new 
project, it will not be amiſs to take a view of the effects of 
this royal ſervitude and vile durance, which was ſo deplored 
in the reign of the late monarch, and was ſo carefully to 
be avoided in the reign of his ſucceſſor. The effects were 
theſe. 

In times full of doubt and danger to his perſon and fa- 
mily, George the Second maintained the dignity of his crown 
connected with the liberty of his people, not only unim- 
| Paired, but improved, for the ſpace of thirty-three years. 
He overcame a dangerous rebellion, abetted by foreign 
force, and raging in the heart of his kingdoms; and thereby 
deſtroyed the ſeeds of all future rebellion that could ariſe 
upon the ſame principle. He carried the glory, the power, 
the commerce of England, to an height unknown even to 


this renowned nation in the times of its greateſt e 
3 an 
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and he left his fucreſſion reſting on tfie true ad only true 
foundations of all national and all regal greatneſs; affection 
at home, reputation abroad, truſt in alſies, terror iii rival 
nations. The moſt ardent lover of his country carinot with 
for Great Britain an happier fate than to continue as flie was 
then left. A people emulous as we are in affection to out 
preſent ſovereign, know not how to form a prayer to Hea- 
ven for a greater bleſſing upon his virtues, or an higher 
ſtate of felicity and glory, than that he ſhould live, and 
ſhould reign, and, when Providence ordains it, ſhould die, 

exactly like his ilfaſtrious predeceſſor. 

A great prince may be obliged (though ſuch a thing can- 
not happen very often) to ſacrifice his private inclination to 
his public intereſt. A wiſe prince will not think that ſuch a 
reſtraint implies a condition of ſervility; and truly, if ſuch 
was the condition of the laſt reign, and the effects were alſo 
ſuch as we have deſcribed, we ought, no leſs for the ſake of 
the ſovereign whom we love, than for our own, to hear ar- 
guments convincing indeed, before we depart from the max- 
ims of that reign, or fly in the face of this ou boy of 
ſtrong and recent experience. 

One of the principal topicks which was them and has 
been ſince, much employed by that political * ſchool, is an 
affected terror of the growth of an ariftocratic power, pre- 
judicial to the rights of the crow, and the balance of the 
conſtitution. Any new powers exerciſed in the houſe of 
lords, or in the houſe of commons, or by the crown, 
ought certainly to excite the vigilant and anxious jealouſy 
of a free people. Even a new and unprecedented courſe of 
action in the whole legiſlature, without great and evident 
reaſon, may be ſubject of Juſt uneaſineſs. 1 will not affirm, 


* See the palitical writings ofthe late Dr: Brown aud ae 
- 
that 
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thatithere may; not have lately appeared in the} bouſe cf 
lords a diſpoſition to! ſome attempts derogatory to the legal 
rightscof the ſubject! If any uch (have. rbally, appeared, 
they have ariſen, nat from a power properly ariſtocratic, 
but from the fame influence which is charged with:haying 
excited attempts of a ſimilar nature in the houſe of com- 
mons:;;i which houſe, if it ſhould have been betrayed into 
ant uirfortunate quarrel with its conſtituents, and involved in 
a charge of the very ſame nature, could have neither power 
nor inclination to repel ſuch attempts in others. Thoſe at- 
tempts in the houſe of lords can no mq;e be called ariſto- 
cratic proceedings, than the proceedings with regard: tothe 
bounty of Middleſex in the houſe of commons can with any 
ſenſe be called democratical. eee eee 1oKinoflins 
it is true, that the peers have a great influence in theding 
dom, and in every part of the public concerns. While they 
are men of property, it is impoſſible to prevent at, except iby 
ſuch means as muſt prevent all property from its mat ural 
operation: an event not eaſily to be compaſſed, while: gro- 
perty is power; nor by any means to be wiſlied, y ile the 
leaſt notion exiſts of the method by which the ſpirit of li- 
berty acts, and of the means by which it is preſerved: If any 
particular peers, by their uniform, upright, conſtitutional 
conduct, by their public and their private virtues, have 
auquired an influence in the country; the people, on whoſe 
favour that influence depends, and from whom it;zaroſes 
will never be duped into an opinion, that ſuch greatneſs in 
a peer is the deſpotiſm of an ariſtocracy, when they know 
and feel it to be: the! effect and auen their on im- 
allce. flL (AA 16 £014 44. 1 2140294 2111. Uri 
am no friend to-ariſtocracy;/in e ens os, leaſt in; which 
that word'is uſualiy:underſtood.) If it were not a had habit 
ee on the ſuppoſed ruin W 
1 | 
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ſhould be free to declare, that if at. muſt periſſi I would ra- 
ther by far ſee it reſolved into any other form, than loſt in 
that auſtere and inſolent domination. But, whatever my dif- 
likes may be, my fears are not upon that quarten The queſ- 
tion, on the influence of a court, and of a peerage, is not, 
which of the two dangers 4s the moſt eligible; but which as 
the moſt imminent. He is but a poor obſerver, who has nat 
ſeen, that the generality of peers, far from fuppartingithend+ 
ſelves in a ſtate of independent greatneſs, are hut too apt to 
fall into an oblivion of their proper dignity, and to run head - 
long into an abject ſervitude. Would to God it were true, 
that ſthe fault of our peers were too much ſpirit l It is wor- 
thy of ſome obſervation, that theſe gentlemen, ſo jealous of 
ariſtocracy, make no complaints of the power of thoſe peess 
(neither fe nor inconſiderable) who are always in the train 
of a court, and whoſe whole weight muſt be conſidered as a 
portion of the ſettled influence of the crown. This is all ſafe 
and right; but if ſome peers (I am very ſorry they are not 
as many as they ought to be) ſet themſelves, in the great con- 
cern of peers and commons, againſt a back- ſtairs influence 
and clandeſtine government, then the alarm begins; then 
the men neee into an ariſto- 
cracy. 1 1 YU HIST EMT O ECT: 
I reſt a little the 3 this e bee 
much inſiſted upon at the time of the great change, and 
has been ſince frequently revived; by many of the agents / of 
that party's for, whilſt they are terrifying the great and pu- 
lent with the horrors of mob- government, they are by ather 
managers attempting (though hitherto with little ſucceſa) io 
alarm the people with a phantom of tyranny in the nobis. 
All this is done upon their favourite prinaimle of diſunionꝭ of 
ſowing jealouſicy amongſt the different orders of the ſtate, 
and of disjointing the natural ſtrength of the kingdom; that 
Vor. I. 3 K it 
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w mich de rendered ineapable of reſiſting the! ſiniſtor defigns 
Hf Vicked men; who have engroſſed the royal po. — O0 
Frag much of the topieks choſen by the courtiers to re- 
chrmend their ſyſtem; it will be neceſſary to: open u little 
mibfe at large the nature of that party which was formed for 
ies ſupport. Without this, the whole would have been no 
better than a-viſionary amuſement, like the ſcheme of Har- 
ringtor's political club, and not a buſineſs in which hema 
tion had a real (concern. As a powerful party, and a party 
conftructed ry a new verry it is a 080 We object of 
cutiofity.” * n + 97 98 
It muſt bs r fifice ie rin until the 
period we are ſpeaking of, the influence of the crown had 
been always employed in ſupporting the miniſters of. ſtate, 
and in carrying on the public buſineſs according to their opi- 
nions. But che party now in queſtion is formed a very 
different idea. It is to intercept the faveur, protection and 
confidence of the crown in the paſſage to its miniſters j it is 
to cdme between them and their importance in parliament; 
it is to ſeparate them from all their natural and acquired de- 
pendencies; it is intended as the controul, not the ſupport, of 
adtninifiyation. The machinery of this ſyſtem is perplexed 
in its movements, and falſe in its principle. It is formed on 
a fappoſitior:- that'the king is forething-external to his go- 
vern ment; and that he may be honoured and aggrandized, 
toen by its debihty und difgrace. The plan proceeds. eu 
prefoly onthe idea of en ſeebling the regular'executory power. 
e ꝙtotreeds on the idea ef weakening the ſtate in order to 
angehen the court: Theſcheme depending entirely on diſ- 
weſly en diſeennexion, on matability-by principle, on f 
ternatie Weabneſb in very purticular member; i is | 
bi that the total reſult mud de men eee af: any 
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a ſort of t in the caurt, ll ſortsof | 
Have. bern brought into adminiſtrations, dom few 
habe had the goad fortune to; eſcape without difgnnge 3 none 


at all without/congderable doiles; In the beginning of. each 


— — no profeſſions of confidence; and ſupport. are 
wartiug, wo induce the lending men to engage. But while 
me tuiniſtors of the day aphear in all the, pomꝑ and pride of 
powben, while they have all their canvas ſpread out to the 
wind und every ſail filled with the fair and, proſperous gals 
of royal favour, in a ſhort time they find, they know not how / 
#eurrerity which fets diredtly again them; Which \Prevgats 
4 progreſs;' nnd even drives them backwards. They 971 
aſhared and mortifieſt in 2 ſituation, which, byaits, vi 
w pewer, only ſerves en mmind them, the more ſtrong 10 
their inſignificance. They are obliged either to ęxecute the 
orders Gf thDir inferiors or to ſee. themiglves oppaſed by the 
natural dtrumetts of their office. With the ſoſs of their 
dghſty they loſe their temper. In their turn hey grow 
ttoubleſdme to that cabal which, whether, it upporys gr pr 
poſes, etually diſgraces and equally betrays them. It, is ſaga 
found neceſſary to get rid of the heads of adminiſtration; 
but it i of the heads oriby. As there always are many rot 
ten merubers belonging to the beſt connex ions, it is, not 
hard to perſuade ſeveral to continue in office without their 
leaders! By this means the party goes out- much thinner 
than it carne in; and is only reduced e by, its tem- 
porary poſſeſſien of power. Beſides, if by accident, or in 
courſe — power ſhould be recovered, the junto 
hive thrown'p a retrenohment of theſe carcaſes, which 
may ferve to oer themſebves in a day of danger. They cane 
clude: nat hiͥſely, chat ſuch rotten mem bers, will become 
the firſt objects of diſguſt and reſentment to their antient 


connexions. þ K 2 | They 
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hey contrive to form in the outward adminiſtration tro 
Parties at the leaſt; which, whilſt they are tearing one ano- 
therite pieces, are both c6mpetitors for the favour-and pro- 
tecrion of tue cabal; and, by their emulation; contribute; to 
throw! evety' thing more and more 1 
rior managers. an bn err. + 
A minifter of ſtate will Canbrtaney keep himſelf totally, ef. 
tranged from all his colleagues; will differ from them in their 
Eonncils, will privately traverſe, and publicly oppoſe, their 
rfleaſures. He will, however, continue in his employment. 
Inſtead of ſuffering any mark of diſpleaſure, he will be diſtin- 
guiſned by an unbounded profuſion of court rewards and 
eee becauſe he does what is expected, and all that is 
ed, from men in office. He helps to keep ſome form 
6f adminiſtration in being, and 3 at nen as 
weak and divided as poſſible. n ese 
However, we muſt take care not to 15 MS" ns or r-to 


imagine that ſuch perſons have any weight in their oppo- 


ſitiofll When, by them, adminiſtration is convinced of its its 
infignificancy; they are ſbon to he convinced of their own. 


They never are ſuffered to ſucceed in their oppoſition. They 


and the world are to be ſatisfied, that, neither office, nor au- 
; thority, nor property, nor ability, eloquence, counſel, ſkill, or 
union, are of the leaſt importance; but that the mere iuflu- 
enee of the court; naked of all ſupport, and deſtitute of all ma- 


nagement, is abundantly ſafficient for all its own purpoſes.” 


When any adverſe connexion is to be deſtroyed, the cabal 
ſeldom appear in the work themſelves. They find out ſome 


perſon of whom the party entertains an high opinion. Such 


a perſon they endeavour to delude with various pretences. 


They teach him firſt to diſtruſt, and then to quarrel with his 
friends; among whom, by the fame arts, they excite a ſimi- 


lar diffidence of him; ſo that, in this mutual fear and diſ- 
a truſt, 
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traſt, he may ſuffer hirnſelf to he employed as the inſtrument 
in the change vhich is brought about. Aſterwards they are 
ſure to deſtroy him in his turn, by ſetting up in his ple 
ſome perſon in hom he had himſelf repoſed the greateſt 
confidence, and who. een ä ene part 
of his adher ente. T "1190: 
When — nas broke” in this in 
92 to mit ſome flagrant act 
of iniquitous perſonal hoſtility againſt ſome of them (ſuch as 
an attempt to ſtrip a particular friend of his family eſtate), by 
which the cabal hope to render the parties utterly irrecon- 
cileable. In truth, they have ſo contrived matters, that peo- 
ple have a greater hatred to the mmm 
to the principal Movers. Noli, oo te: rr fro: riTtk:Het 
ns an deſtrbying their enemies they make;aſe of inftoy- 
ments not immediately belonging to their corps, ſo in ad- 
vancing their own friends they purſue exactly the ſame me- 
thod, To promote any of them to conſiderable rank gr emo- 
lument, they commonly take care that the recommendation 
mall pais through the hands of the oſtenſible miniſtr a fuch 
a recommemilation might however appear to the World, as 
ſome proof of the credit of miniſters, and ſome means of in- 
creaſing their ſtrength. To prevent this; the perſons ſo ad- 
vanced are directed, in all companies, induſtrionſly, to de- 
clare, that they are under no obligations whatſoe ver to admi- 
niſtration ;; that they have receiyed their office from another 
— that they are totally free and independent. 
When the faction has ny job of luere io obtain, or uf ven- 
geance to perpetrate, their way is, to ſelect, for the-execy- 
tion, thoſe very perſons to whoſe habits, friendſhips, -pringi- 
ples, and declarations, ſuch proceedings are publichy known 
to be the moſt adverſe; at once to render the inſtruments the 
1 and therefore the more dependent, and to pre- 


vent 
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ver dne people from ever repoſitig-u'confienice in y/\aps 
Pearamte 6f private friendship or puh prieipl eee 
the adminiſtration ſeem now and then; from remiſſieſi; 
dr fror "fear: of making themſelbes diſagreeable, to ſuffer 
kyy popular: exteſſes to 80 unpunfſbed, tud cabal irviviieiti> 
ately ſets up ſome creature of theirs to raiſe a amour 
the mintiſters, as having ſhamefully betrayed the diguity of 
hen they'dompet ctheminiftry to become ut 
tive in conferring rewards and hotivurs on the perfons who 
have been the irftrametits of their diſgrace'y and; after hav- 
ing Art vikfied ehem with the higher ordert for ſufferihg 
the laws to fleep over the Meentiouſmeſs of the populace, they 
drive them (in order to make amends for their former inncti- 
vity) to ſome act of atrocious violence, ich renders them 
vompletely dbhofred by the people. They 'who/-vemetidber 
the riots which attended the Middleſex election; the open 
ing of the preſent parhament 3 and the tranſaftions relative 
to Saint George's Fields, wAl not be at a Joſs for an applies 
tion of theſe remarxk s 1, mags 99th jt 
That this body may be enabled to compaſs all the ends of 
its itrſtitution, its members are ſcarcely ever to mim at the 
High and reſponfible offices of the ſtate. They are diſtri- 
buted with art and judgment through all the ſecondary, but 
efficient, departments of office, and through the houſeholds 
of all the branches of the royit family: ſo as on oe hand th 
occupy all the avenues to the throne; and on the ether to 
forward or fruſtrate the execution of any meaſure; according 
to their on intereſts. For with the credit and ſupport 
—_ which they are known to have, though for the greater part 
in places whieh are only a genteel excuſe for / ſalary, they 
poſſefs all the ii fluence of the higheſt poſts3 and they dictate 
publicly 3 in almoſt every thing, even with a parade of ſuperi- 


e Whenever — Fun often happens) from 
2 their 
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their nominal leaders, the trained part of the ſenate, inſtinc- 
tively in: the ſecxet, is ſure to follow. them; ꝓrovided the 
leaders, ſenſible of their ſituatiqu, do not of themſelves recede 
in time from their me declared opinions. This latter is ge- 
nerally the caſe. It will not be canceivable to any one ho 
has nat ſeen it, What pleaſure is tak en by the, cabal in render- 
ing theſe heads ot office thoroughly contemptible and ridicu- 
lous. And when they are become eee 
chances; for being well ſupparted. 1017 
The members of the court faction 2 e 
for not holding places on the ſlippery heights of the king- 
dom, not only by the lead in all affairs, but alſo by the per- 
fect ſecutity in which they enjoy leſs conſpicuous, but very 
tenures ot in effect, all of them for life. Whilſt the firſt and 
moſt reſpectable perſons in the kingdom are toſſed about like 
miniſter dares even to caft an oblique; glance at the loweſt 
of their body. If an attempt be made pon one of this 
corps, ibmediately he flies to ſanctuary, and pretends to the 
moſt inviolable of all Promiſes. No comveniency of, public 
zrrangement ia available to remove any one of them from 
the {pacific fituation. be holds; and the lighteſt attempt 
upnn ona of then by the moſt powerful. Winiſter, 18. d 
tain, preliminary to his own deſtruction. + ,- 11 i 3c 
.: Comdcious of their independence, they bear themſelves 
with a Jofty air te the exterior Miniſters. Like Janiſſaries, 
ey derive a kind of freedom from the very condition ot 
their ſervitude. They may act juſt as they pleaſe ; provided 
they ave true to the great ruling principle ef their inſtitu- 
tion. It a8,there fare, not at all wonderful, hat people ſhguld 
be fo-deGrous.of adding themſelves to that body, in which 


3 men. 
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and ſeemingly the moſt contradictory; enjoying ut once all 
the ſpirited pleaſure of r _ all the groſs lucre 
and fat emolanients'of fervittides! | 540 11219 019k wry, 
Here is a'{Ketch; though a flight oefruf the eoniitinivs, 
laws, and policy, of this new court corporation. The name 
by which they chuſe to diſtinguiſn themſelves, is that of 
king's men, or the king's friends, by an invidious exeluſſon 
of the Teſt of his Majeſty's moſt loyal and affectionate ſub- 
jectsl The whole ſyſtem, comprehending the exterior and 
interior adminiſtrations, is commonly called in the technical 
language of the court, double cabinet ; in enen or Engliſh, 
as you chuſe to pronounce it. 612.23, ve Nu OT4f5;0h 
Whether all this be a viſion of a diſtracted bile; wr the 
invention of a malicious heart, or a real faction in the coun- 
try, muſt be judged by the appearances which things have 
worn for eight years paſt. Thus far I am certain, that there 
is not a ſingle public man, in or out of office, who has not, at 
ſome time or other, borne teſtimony to the truth of what I 
have now related. In particular, no perſons have been more 
ſtrong in their aſſertions, and louder and more indecent in 
their complaints, than thoſe who compoſe all the exterior 
part of the preſent adminiſtration ; in whoſe time that faction 
has arrived at ſuch an height of power, and of boldneſs in 
the uſe of it, as may, in me n Eee _ about its to- 
tal deſtruction. | „ eg (ft 
It is true, that about four years ago, during the adm imüiſtta- 
tion of the Marquis of Rockingham, an attempt was made to 


carry on government without their concurrence. © However, 


this was only a tranſient cloud; they were hid but for a mo- 


ment; and their conſtellation blazed out with greater bright- 


neſs, and a far more vigorous influence, ſome time after it 
was blown over. An attempt was at that time made (but 


without any idea of proſcription) to break their corps, to diſ- 
countenance 
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countenance their docttines, to. revive, connexions of 2 dif- 
ferent kind, coſreſtore the principles and policy of the Whigs, 
to reanimate the cauſe of liberty b miniſterial countenance ; 
and then for +therfirſh time ere men ſeen, atraqhed in off 
to every principle they had. maintained in oppuſition. 
one will doubt that ſuch men were abhorred and 2 Nd 
oppoſed byte court faction, and n + Hy ſiem could 
have but a ſhort duration. 178. T7 dd "rt: * i, A 0 
It may appear ſome what affected, that in fo —— diſcourſe 
upon this extraordinary party, I ſhould j{ay;1o-little of the 
Earl of Bute, Who is the ſuppoſed head of it. But this was 
neither owing to affectation nor inadvertence. IL haye care- 
fully, avoided the introduction. of perſonal reflexions of; auy 
kind,» Much the greater part of the topicks which have 
been uſed; to blacken this nobleman, are either unjuſt or fri- 
volows:+ At beſtz they have a tendency; to give che reſentment 
of this bitter calamity a Wrong direction, and to turn a pub- 
lic grievance into a mean, perſonal, on a dangerous national 
quarrel. Where there is a regular ſcheme of operations car- 
ried ion, it is the ſyſtem, and not any individual perſon who 
acts / in it, that is truly dangerous. This ſyſtem has not riſen 
ſolely from the ambition of Lord Bute, but from the circum- 
ſtances vchich favoured .it, and from an indifference to the 
conſtitution which had been for ſome time growing among 
our gentry. We ſhould have been tried with it, if the Karl 
af Rute had never exiſted; and it will want neither a contriy- 
inge head nor active members, when the Earl of, Bute exiſts: 
no longer. It is not, therefore, to rail, at Lord Bute, but firmly 
to embedy againſt this court party and its practices, Faw 


can affard, us any ware e in our pr Th 2 
tions itt erat a wronfert rr or | 9 317 


Another mative en me zd put the, perſonal conſidera»! 
tion of Lord Bute, whally EY queſtion, e 
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cates very little in a direct manner with the greater part of 
our men of buſineſs. This has never been his cuſtom. It is 
enough for him that he ſurrounds them with his creatures. 
Several imagine, therefore, that they have a very good excuſe 
for doing all the work of this faction, when they have no 
perſonal connexion with Lord Bute, But whoever becomes 
a party to an adminiſtration, compoſed of inſulated individu- 
als, without faith plighted, tie, or common principle; an ad- 
miniſtration conſtitutionally impotent, becauſe ſupported by 
no party in the nation; he who contributes to deſtroy the 
connexions of men and their truſt in one another, or in any 
fort to throw the dependence of public counſels upon private 
will and favour, poſſibly may have nothing to do with the 
earl of Bute. It matters little whether he be the friend or 
the enemy of that particular perſon. But let him be who or 
what he will, he abets a faction that is driving hard to the 
ruin of his country. He is ſapping the foundation of its 
liberty, diſturbing the ſources of its domeſtic tranquillity, 
weakening its government over its dependencies, n 
it from all its importance in the ſyſtem of Europe. 
It is this unnatural infuſion of a em of favouriti/m into 
a government which in a great part of its conſtitution is po- 
pular, that has raiſed the preſent | ferment in the nation. 
The people, without entering deeply into its principles, 
could plainly perceive its effects, in much violence, in a great 
ſpirit of innovation, and a general; diſorder in all the func- 
tions of government. I keep my eye ſolely on this ſyſtem; 
if I fpeak of thoſe meaſures which have ariſen from it, it 
will be ſo far only as they illuſtrate the general ſcheme. 
This is the fountain of all thoſe bitter waters of which, 
through an hundred different conduits, we have drunk until 
we are ready to burſt. The diſeretionary power of the 
crown in the formation of miniſtry, abuſed by bad or weak 
* men, 
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men, has given riſe to à ſyſtem, which, without directly 
violating the letter of any law, hy pres + yay _ Nie of 
the whole conſtitution. e 
A plati of favouritiſm for our executory wenee is 
efſentially at variance with the plan of our legiflature. One 
great end undondtedly of a mixed government like ours, 

compoſed of monarchy, and of controuls, on the part of the 
higher people and the lower, is that the prince ſhall not be 
able to violate the laws. This is uſeful indeed and funda- 
mental. But this, even at firſt view, is no more than a ne- 
gative advantage; an armour merely defenſive. It is there- 
fore next in order, and equal in importance, that the di/cre- 

tionary powers which are neceſarily” veſled in tbe monarch, . 
whether for the execution of the laws, or for the nomination to 
magiftracy and office, or for conducting the affairs of peace 
and war, or for ordering the revenue, ſhould all be exerciſed 
upon public principles and national grounds, and not on the 
likings or prejudices, the intrigues or policies, of à court. 
This, I ſaid, is equal in importance to the ſecuring a govern- 
ment according to law. The laws reach but à very little 
way. Conſtitute government how you pleaſe, infinitely the 
greater part of it muſt depend upon the exerciſe of the 
powers which are left at large to the prudence and upright- 
neſs of minifters of ſtate. Even all the uſe and potency of 
the laws depends upon them. Without them, your com- 
monwealth is no better than a ſcheme upon paper; and not 
a living, acting, effective conſtitution. It is poſſi ble, that 
through negligence, or ignorance, or deſign artfully con- 
ducted, miniſters may ſuffer one part of government to lan- 
guiſh, another to be perverted from its purpoſes, and every 
valuable intereſt of the country to fall into ruin and decay, 
without poſſibility of fixing any ſingle act on which a crimi- 
nal proſecution can be juſtly grounded. The due arrange- 
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ment of men in the active part of the ſtate, far from being 
foreign to the purpoſes of a wife government, ought to be 
among its very firſt and deareſt objects. When, therefore, 
the abettors of the new ſyſtem telb us, that between them and 
their oppoſers there is nothing but a ſtruggle for power, and 
that therefore we are no ways concerned in it; we muſt tell 
thoſe who have the impudence to inſult us in this manner, 
that of all things we ought to be the moſt concerned, who 
and what ſort of men they are, that hold the truſt of every 
thing that is dear to us. Nothing can render this a point of 
indifference to the nation, but what muſt either render us 
totally deſperate, or ſoothe us into the ſecurity of ideots. 
We muſt ſoften; into a credulity below the milkineſs of in- 
fancy, to think all men virtuous. We muſt be tainted with 
a malignity truly diabolical, to believe all the world ton be 
equally wicked and corrupt. Men are in public lite: as in 
private, ſome good, ſome evil. The elevation ofthe: onenand 
the depreſſion of the other, are the firſt objects of, all true 
policy. But that form of government, which, neither in its 
direct inſtitutions, nor in their immediate tendency, has con- 
trived to throw its affairs into the moſt truſt-worthy hands, 
but has left its whole executory ſyſtem to be diſpoſed of 
agreeably to the uncontrouled pleaſure of any one man, 
however excellent or virtuous, is a plan of polity defective 
not only in that member, but conſequentially a,, in 
every part of it. 

In arbitrary eee the oonſtitution of the miniſtry 
follows the conſtitution of the legiſlature. Both the law and 
the magiſtrate are the creatures of will. It muſt be ſo. No- 
thing, indeed, will appear more certain, on any tolerable 
conſideration of this matter, than that every'/ort of govern- 
ment ought to bave its adminiſtration correſpondent to its legi/- 


lature. If it ſhould be otherwiſe, things mult fall into an 
hideous 
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hideous diſorder. The people of a free commonwealth, who 
have taken ſuch care that their laws ſhould be the reſult of 
general conſent, cannot be ſo ſenſeleſs as to ſuffer their exe- 
cutory ſyſtem to be compoſed of perſons on whom; they: have 
no dependence, and whom no proofs of the public love and 
confidence have recommended to thoſe powers, n the uſe 
of which the very being of the ſtate depends. 

The popular election of magiſtrates, and popular diſpok- 
tion of rewards and-honours, is one of the firſt advantages 
of a free ſtate. Without it, or ſomething equivalent to it, 
perhaps the people cannot long enjoy the ſubſtance of free- 
dom; certainly none of the vivifying energy of good govern- 


ment. The frame of our commonwealth did not admit of 


ſuch an actual election: but it provided as well, and (While 
the ſpirit of the conſtitution is preſerved) better for all the 
effects of it than by the method of ſuffrage in any demo- 
cratic ſtate whatſoever. It had always, until of; late, been 
held the firſt duty of Parliament, 10 reſigſe to /uppart Govern= 
ment, until power was in the bands of perſons whe were accept- 
able lo the people, or while factions predominated in the Court 
in which the nation bad no confidence. Thus all the good ef- 
fects of popular election were ſuppoſed to be ſecured. to us, 
without the miſchiefs attending on perpetual intrigue, and 
a diſtinct canvaſs for every particular office throughout the 
body of the people. This was the moſt noble and refined 
part of our conſtitution, The people, by their repreſenta- 
tives and grandees, were intruſted with a deliberative power 
in making laws; the king with the controul of his negative. 
The king was intruſted with the deliberative ehoice: and the: 
election to office; the people had the negative in a parlia- 
mentary retuſak to ſupport. Formerly this power of controul. 
was what kept miniſters in awe of parliaments, and parlia- 


ments in reverence. with the people. If the ule of this 
| Power 
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power of controul on the ſyſtem and perſons of adminiſtra- 
tion is gone, every thing is loſt, parliament and all. We 
may aſſure ourſelves, that if parliament will tamely ſee evil 
men take poſſeſſion of all the ſtrong holds of their country, 
and allow them time and means to fortify themſelves, under 
a pretence of giving them a fair trial, and upon a hope of 
diſcovering, whether they will not be re formed by power, 
and whether their meaſures will not be better than their 
morals; ſuch a parliament will give countenance to their 
meaſures alſo, whatever that parliament may pretend, and 
whatever thoſe meaſures may be. 

Every good political inſtitution muſt have a preventive 
operation as well as a remedial. It ought to have a natural ten- 
dency to exclude bad men from government, and not to 
truſt for the ſafety of the ſtate to ſubſequent puniſhment 
alone : puniſhment, which has ever been tardy and uncer- 
tain ; and which, when power is ſuffered in bad hands, may 
chance to fall rather on the injured than the criminal. 

Before men are put forward into the great truſts of the 
ſtate, they ought by their conduct to have obtained ſuch a 
degree of eſtimation in their country, as may be ſome ſort of 
pledge and ſecurity to the publick, that they will not abuſe 
thoſe truſts. It is no mean ſecurity for a proper uſe of power, 
that a man has ſhewn by the general tenor of his actions, 
that the affection, the good opinion, the confidence, of his 
fellow citizens have been among the principal objects of his 
life; and that he has owed none of the gradations of his 
power or fortune to a ſettled contempt, or occaſional for- 
feiture of their eſteem. 

That man who before he comes into power has no friends, 
or who coming into power is obliged to deſert his friends, or 
who loſing it has no friends to ſympathize with him; he 
who has no ſway among any you of the landed or com- 

mercial 
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mercial intereſt, but whoſe whole importance has begun 
with his office, and is ſure to end with it; is a perſon who 
ought never to be ſuffered by a controuling parliament to 
continne in any of thoſe ſituations which confer the lead and 
direction of all our publick affairs; becauſe ſuch a man ha. 
no connexion with the intereſt of the people. 

Thoſe knots or cabals of men who ws gat canary 
avowedly without any public principle, in order to ſell their 
conjunct iniquity at the higher rate, and are therefore univer- 
ſally odious, ought never to be ſuffered to domineer in the 
ſtate; becauſe they have 10 connexion wh; the nnn 
and opinions f the people. 

Theſe are conſiderations which in my opinion enforce the 
neceſſity of having ſome better reaſon, in a free country, and 
a free parliament, for ſupporting the miniſters of the crown, 
than that ſhort one, Thaz tbe king has thought proper to ap- 
point them. There is ſomething very courtly in this. But 
it is a principle pregnant with all forts of miſchief, in a 
conſtitution like ours, to turn the views of active men 
from the country to the court. Whatever be the road to 
power, that is the road which will be trod. If the opi- 
nion of the country be of no uſe as a means of power 
or conſideration, the qualities which ufually. procure that 
opinion. will be no longer cultivated. And whether it-wilt be 
right, in a ſtate ſo popular in its conſtitation as ours, to 
leave ambition without popular motives, and to truſt all to 
the operation of pure virtue in the minds of kings and mini- 
ſters, and public men, muſt be ſubmitted to the ne 
and good ſenſe of the people of England. 

Cunning men are here apt to break in, and, ain a- 
rectly. controverting the principle, to raiſe: objections from 
the difficulty under which the ſovereign labours, to diſtin- 
guiſh the genuine voice and ſentiments of his people, from 
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the clamdur of a faction, by which it is ſo eaſiiy couterfeitetl. 
The nation; they ſay, is generally divided into parties, with 
views and ſpaſſionis utterly irreconcileable. If thie king ſniould 
put his affairs into the hands of any one of them, le is ſure 
to diſguſt che reſt ij if he ſelect particular men from among 
them all, it is an hazard that he cdiſguſts them all. Thoſe 
who'are left out, however divided before, will ſoon run into 
a body of oppoſition; which; being a collection of many diſ- 
contents into one focus} will without! doubt be hot aft vib- 
lent enough. Fuction will make its cries reſound through 
the nation, as if the whole were in an uproar,” when by far 
the majority, and much the better part, will ſeem for à While 
as it were annihilated by the quiet in which their virtue and 
moderation incline them to enjoy the bleſſings of govern- 
ment Beſides that the opinion of the meer vulgar ig d 
miſerable rule even with regard to themſelves, ori accouiſt of 
their violence and inſtability. So that if you were to gratify 
them in their humour to- day, that very gratification would 
bea ground of their diſſatisfaction on the next. Ne as all 
theſe rules of publick opinion are to be collected witty great 
difficulty, and to be applied with equal uncertainty as to the 
effect, what better can a king of England do, thati't6 em- 
ploy ſuch men as he finds to have views and inchfiations 
moſt con formable to his oẽn; who are leaſt infectech witli 
pride and felf-will, and who are leaſt moved by ſuch pol 
humours as are perpetually traverſing his deſignspt anti Ni 
turbing his ſervice; truſting that, when he meafis f 18 6 
his people, he will be ſupported in his appointments] Whether 


he chooſes to keep or to change, as his private jud gie er 
his pleaſure leads him? He will find u ſure reſotifte iti che 
real weight and influence df the crown, when it is not ſuf- 
fered to become an inſtrument in the Hands of a faction 

I will not pretend to ſay that there is nothing at alk in' this 
8 | mode 
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mode oſ reaſoning; . becauſe I will not aſſert that there is no 
difficulty in the art of government. Undoubtedly the very 
beſt adminiſtration muſt encounter a great deal of oppo- 
ſition; and the very worſt will find more ſupport than it de- 
ſerves. Sufficient appearances will never be wanting to thoſe 
who have a mind to deceive themſelves. It is a fallacy in con- 
ſtant uſe with thoſe who would level all things, and confound 
right with wrong, to inſiſt upon the inconveniencies which 
are attached to every choice, without taking into confider- 
ation the different weight and conſequence of thoſe in- 
conveniencies. The queſtion is not concerning abſolute 


diſcontent or per ſeci ſatis faction in government; neither of 


which can be pure and unmixed at any time, or upon any 
ſyſtem. The controverſy is about that degree of good- 
humour in the people, which may poſſibly be attained, and 

ought certainly to be looked for. While ſome politicians 
may be waiting to know whether the ſenſe of every indivi- 


dual be againſt them, accurately diſtinguifhing the vulgar 


from the better ſort, drawing lines between the enterprizes 
of a faction and the efforts of a people, they may chance to 


ſee the government, which they are ſo nicely weighing 


and dividing, and diſtinguiſhing, tumble to the ground in 


the midſt of their wiſe deliberation. Prudent men, when 


ſo great an object as the ſecurity of government, or even its 


peace, is at ſtake, will not run the riſque of a deciſion which 


may be fatal to it. They who can read the political ſky will 


ſee an hurricane in a cloud no bigger than an hand at the very 


edge of the horizon, and will run into the firſt harbour. No 
lines can be laid down for civil or political wiſdom. They are 
a matter incapable of exact definition. But, though no man 
can draw a ſtroke between the confines of day and night, yet 
li ight and mn are n 0 whole men diſtinguiſh- 
Vor. I. lia! 3M A able. 
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able. Nor will it be-impeſſible for a prince to find out ſuch 
a mode of government, and ſuch perſons to adminiſter it, as 
will give a great degree of content to his people; without 
any curious and anxious reſearch for that abſtract, univerſal, 
perfect harmony, which while he is ſeeking, he abandons 
thoſe means of ordinary tranquillity which are in his power 
Wake any reſearch at all. 

It is not more the duty than it is * intereſt of a prince, 
to aim at giving tranquillity to his government. But thoſe 
who adviſe him may have an intereſt in diſorder and confu- 
fion. If the opinion of the people is againſt them, they will 
naturally wiſh that it ſhould have no prevalence. Here it is 
that the people muſt on their part ſhew themſelves ſenſible 
of their own value. Their whole importance, in the; firſt 
inſtance, and afterwards their whole, freedom, is at ſtake. 
Their freedom cannot long ſurvive their importance. Here 
it is that the natural ſtrength of the kingdom, the great 
peers, the leading landed gentlemen, the opulent mer- 
chants and manufacturers, the ſubſtantial yeomanry, muſt 
inter poſe, to reſeue their Prince. themiclves,: and. their: N 
terity. 

We are at preſent at iſſue upon this point. We are ip the 
great criſis of this contention ; and the part which men take 
one way or other, will ſerve to diſcriminate their qharacters 
and their principles. Until the matter is decided, the coun- 
try will remain in its preſent confuſion. For while a ſyſtem 
of adminiſtration is attempted, entirely repugnant to tha ge- 
nius of the people, and not conformable, to the plan: of their 
government, every thing muſt neceſfarily be diſordered for a 
time, until this ſyſtem, deſtrays the — con- 
Kitution. gets the better of this ſyſtem. 

There is, in my opinion, a peculiar — — 
in this political diſtempex beyond any that I have Reard or 

read 
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read of. In former times the projectors of arbitrary govern- 
ment attacked only the liberties of their country; à deſign 
ſurely miſchievous enough to have ſatisfied a mind of the 
moſt unruly ambition. But a ſyſtem unfavourable to free- 
dom may be fo formed, as conſiderably to exalt the grandeur 
of the ſtate; and men may find in the pride and ſplendor of 
that proſperity ſome ſort of conſolation for the loſs of their 
ſolid privileges, Indeed the increaſe of the power of the 
ſtate has often been urged by artful men, as a pretext for 
ſome abridgement of the public liberty. But the ſcheme of 
the junto under conſideration, not only ſtrikes a palſy into 
every nerve of our free conſtitution, but in the ſame degree 
benumbs and- ftupifies the whole executive power; render- 
ing government in all its grand operations languid, uncer- 
tain, ineffective; making miniſters fearful of attempting, 
and incapable of executing, any uſeful plan of domeſtic ar- 
rangementy or of foreign politicks. It tends to produce neither 
the ſecurity of a free government, nor the energy of a mo- 
narchy that is abſolate. Accordingly the crown has dwin- 
dled away, in proportion to the unnatural and turgid growth 
of this excreſcence on the court. 

The interior miniſtry are ſenſible, that war is a ſituation 
which ſets in its full light the value of the hearts of a peo- 
ple; and they well know, that the beginning of the import- 
ance of the people muſt be the end of theirs. For this rea- 
ſon they diſcover upon all occaſions the utmoſt fear of every 
thing, which by poſſibility may lead to ſuch an event. I do 
not mean-that they manifeft any of that pious fear which is 
backward-to commit the ſafety of the country to the dubious, 
experiment of war. Such a fear, being the tender ſenſa- 
tion of virtue, excited, as it is regulated, by reaſon, fre- 
quently ſhews itſelf in a ſeaſonable boldneſs, which keeps 
Nen at a diſtance, by ſeeming to deſpiſe it. Their fear 
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betrays to the firſt glance of the eye, its true cauſe, and its 
real object. Foreign powers, confident in the knowledge of 
their character, have not ſcrupled to vielate the moſt ſolemn 
treaties; and, in deſiance of them, to make conqueſts in the 
midſt of a general peace, and in the heart of Europe. Such 


was the conqueſt of Corſica, by the profefſed enemies of the 


freedom of mankind, in defiance of thoſe who were formerly 
its profeſſed defenders. We have had juſt claims upon the 


ſame powers; rights which ought to have been ſacred to 


them as well as to us, as they had their origin in our lenity 
and generoſity towards France and Spain in the day of their 
great humiliation. Such I call the ranſom of Manilla, and 
the demand on France for the Eaſt India priſoners. But 
theſe powers put a juſt confidence in their reſource of the 
double cabinet. Theſe demands (one of them at leaſt) are 
Haſtening faſt towards an acquittal by preſcription. Oblivion 
begins to ſpread her cobwebs over all our ſpirited remon- 
ſtrances. Some of the moſt valuable branches of our trade 
are alſo on the point of periſhing from the ſame cauſe. I do 
not mean thoſe branches which bear without the hand of 
the vine-dreſſer; I mean thoſe which the policy of treaties 
had formerly ſecured to us; I mean to mark and diſtinguiſh 
the trade of Portugal, the Joss of en and e ee _ 
the cabal, have one and the 'ſame-#ra, oo nr 1 
If, by any chance, the miniſters who ſtand men the cur- 
tain poſſeſs or affect any ſpirit; it makes little or noſimpreſ- 
ſion. Foreign courts and miniſters, who were among the 
firſt to diſcover and to profit by this invention of theidouble 
cabinet, attend very little to their remonſtrances. They 
know that thoſe ſhadows of miniſters have nothing to do in 
the ultimate difpoſal of things. Jealouſies and animoſities 
are ſedulouſly nouriſhed in the outward adminiſtration, and 


have been even conſidered as a canſn fine qua non in its con- 


ſtitution: 
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ſtitution: thence foreign counts have a cextainty, that no- 
thing can be done by common counſel in this nation. If 
one of thoſe miniſters officially takes up a buſineſs with ſpi⸗ 
rit, it ſerves only the better te ſignaliae the meanneſs of the 
reſt, and the diſcord of them all. His collegues in-office' are 
in haſte to ſhake him off, and to diſclaim the whole of his 
proceedings. Of this nature was that aſtoniſhing tranſaction; 
in which Lord Roch ford, our ambaſſador at Paris, remon- 
{trated againſt the attempt upon Corſica, in conſequence of 
a direct authority from Lord Shelburne. This remonſtrance 
the French miniſter treated with the contempt that was na- 
tural; as he was aſſured, from the ambaſſador of his court 
to ours, that theſe orders of Lord Shelburne were not ſap- 
ported by the reſt of the (IL had like to have ſaid Britiſh) 
adminiſtration. Lord Rochford, a man of ſpirit, could not 
endure this ſituation. The conſequences were, however, 
curious. He returns from Paris, and comes home full of 
anger. Lord Shelburne, who gave the orders, is obliged to 
give up the ſeals. Lord Rochford, who obeyed theſe orders, 
receives them. He goes, however, into another department 
of the ſame office, that he might not be obliged officially to 
acquieſce in one fituation under what he had officially re- 
monſtrated againſt in another. At Paris, the Duke of Choi- 
ſeul conſidered this office arrangement as a compliment to 
him: here it was ſpoke of as an attention to the delicacy of 
Lord Rochford. But whether the compliment was to one 
or both, to this nation it was the ſame. By this tranfaction 
the condition of our court lay expoſed in all its nakedneſs. 
Our office correſpondence has loſt all pretence to authenticity; 
Britiſh. policy is brought into deriſion in thoſe, nations, that 
a while ago tremhled at the power of our arms, whilſt they 
looked up with confidence to the equity, firmneſs, and can- 


dour, which ſhane in all our negotiations. I repreſent this 
21084 a matter 
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matter exactly in the üght eee mmm 
received. - Jy 194k Varner 

Such has _ the aſpect of our + foreign) paliticks, Lav 
the influence of a double cabinet. With ſuch an arrange- 
ment at court, it is im poſſible it ſhould have been otherwiſe. 
Nor is it poſſible that this ſcheme ſhould have a better effect 
upon the government of our dependencies, the firſt, the 
deareſt, and moſt delicate objects, of the interior policy of 
this empire. The colonies know, that adminiſtration is ſe- 
parated from the court, divided within itſelf, and deteſted 
by the nation. The donde cabinet has, in both the parts of 
it, ſhewn the moſt malignant diſpoſitions towards them, 
without being able to do them the ſmalleſt miſchief 

They are convinced, by ſufficient experience, that no plan, 
either of lenity or rigour, can be purſued with uniformity 
and perſeverance. Therefore they turn their eyes entirely 
from Great Britain, where they have neither dependence on 
friendſhip, nor apprehenſion from enmity. They lock to 
themſelves, and their own arrangements. They grow every 
day into alienation from this country; and whilſt they are 
becoming diſconnected with our government, we have not 
the conſolation to find, that they are even friendly in their 
new independence. Nothing can equal the futility, the 
weakneſs, the raſhneſs, the timidity, the perpetual contra- 
diction, in the management of our affairs in that part of the 
world. A volume might be written on this melancholy 
ſubject; but it were better to leave it entirely to the re- 
flexions of the reader n than mot to wens it = ws ex- 
tent it deſerves. in: | 
In what manner ourdemeſtic nen 15 affected by this 
ſyſtem, it is needleſs to 2 0 is apa ys wut 1 
of their own complaints. £2371 | 

The court party reſolve the Ahe intw dien. Having 
2 ſaid 
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faid ſomething before upon this ſubject, I ſhall only obſerve 
here, that when they give this account of the prevalence of 
faction, they preſent no very favourable aſpect of the con- 
fidence of the people in their oen government. They may 
be aſſured, that however they amuſe themſelves with a va- 
riety of projects for ſubſtituting ſomething elſe in the place 
of that great and only foundation of government, the con- 
fidence of the people, every attempt will but make their 
condition worſe. When men imagine that their food is only 
a cover for poiſon, and when they neither love nor truſt the 
hand that ſerves it, it is not the name of the roaſt beef of 
Old England, that will perſuade them to ſit down to the 
table that is ſpread for them. When the people concei ve 
that laws, and tribunals, and even popular aſſerablies, are 
perverted from the ends of their inſtitution, they find in 
thoſe names of degenerated eftabliſhments only new motives 
to diſuontent. Thoſe bodies, which, when full of life and 


beauty, lay in their arms, and were their joy and comfort, 
when dead and putrid, become but the mare loathſome 


from remembrance of former endearments. A ſullen 


gloom, and furious diforder, prevail by fits 3 the nation loſes 


its reliſh for peace and proſperity, as it did in that ſeaſon of 
fullneſs. which opened our troubles in the time of Charles: 


the Firſt. A ſpecies of men to whom a ſtate of order would 
become a ſentence. of obſcurity, are nouriſhed into a dan- 
gerous magnitude by the heat of inteſtine diſturbances ; and 
it is no wonder that, by a fort of ſiniſter piety, they cheriſh, 


in their turn, the diforders Which are the parents of all 


their conſequence.  Superficiat:obſervers conſider ſuch per- 


ſons as thei cauſe of the public mneafinets, when, in truth, 
they are nothing mare than the effect of it. Good men look 
upon this diſtracted ſcene with ſortow and indignation. 


Their hands are tied behind them. They are deipoiled _ 
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all the power which might enable them to reconcile: the 
ſtrength of government with the rights of the people. They 
ſand in a moſt diſtreſſing alternative. But in the election 
among evils they hope better things from temporary con- 
fuſion, than from eſtabliſned ſervitude. In the mean time, 


the voice of law is not to be heard. Fierce licentiouſneſs 


begets violent reſtraints. The military arm is the ſole re- 
liance; and then, call your conſtitution what you pleaſe, it 
is the ſword that governs. The civil power, like every 
other that calls in the aid of an ally ſtronger than itſelf, 
periſhes by the aſſiſtance it receives. But the contrivers of 


this ſcheme of government will not truſt ſolely to the mili- 


tary power; becauſe they are cunning men. Their reſtleſs 
and crooked ſpirit drives them to rake in the dirt of every 
kind of expedient. Unable to rule the multitude, they en- 
deavour to raiſe diviſions amongſt them. One mob is hired 
to deſtroy another; a procedure which at once encourages 
the boldneſs of the populace, and juſtly increaſes their diſ- 
content. Men become penſioners of ſtate on account of 
their abilities in the array of riot, and the diſcipline of con- 
fuſion. Government is put under the diſgraceful neceſſity 
of protecting from the ſeverity of the laws that very licen- 
tiouſneſs, which the laws had been before violated to re- 
preſs. Every thing partakes of the original diſorder. Anar- 
chy predominates without freedom, and ſervitude without 
ſubmiſſion or ſubordination. Theſe are the conſequences 
inevitable to our public peace, from the ſcheme. of render- 
ing the executory government at once odious and feeble; 

of freeing adminiſtration from the conſtitutional and ſalu- 
tary controul of parliament, and inventing: for it a ne 
controul, unknown to the conſtitutions an interior cabinet; 
which brings the whole body af * into confuſion 
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After having ſtated, as ſhortly as J am able, the effects of 
this ſyſtem on our foreign affairs, on the policy of our govern- 
ment with regard to our dependencies, and on the interior 
economy of the commonwealth; there remains only, in 
this part of my deſign, to ſay ſomething of the grand prin- 


ciple which firſt recommended this ſyſtem at court. The 


pretence was, to prevent the king from being enſlaved by a 
faction, and made a priſoner in his cloſet; '! This ſcheme 
might have been expected to anſwer at leaſt its own end, 
and to indemnify the king, in his perſonal capacity, for all 
the confuſion into which it has thrown his government. 
But has it in reality anſwered” this purpoſe ? I am ſure, if it 
had, every affectionate ſubject would have one motive for 
enduring with patience all the evils which attend it. 
In order to come at the truth in this matter, it may not 
be amiſs to conſider it ſomewhat in detail. I ſpeak here 
of the king, and not of the crown; the intereſts of which 
we have already touched. Independent of that greatneſs 
which a king poſſeſſes merely by being a repreſentative of the 
national dignity, the things in which he may have an indi- 
vidual intereſt ſeem to be theſe: wealth accumulated; wealth 
ſpent in magnificence, pleaſure, or beneficence; perſonal 
reſpect and attention; and above all, private eaſe and repoſe 
of mind. '' Theſe compoſe the inventory of proſperous cir- 
cutmiſtances, whether they regard a prince or a ſubject; 
their enjoyments TG _— in 0 ſeals __ WEI _ 
ate formed 4 04 
Suppoſe then we were to aſks; awhether the king has deen 
richer than his predeceſſors in aceumulated wealth, ſince 
the eſtabliſhment of the planb of favouritiſm? I believe it 
will be font thar the picture of royal mdigence which dur 
court Has ꝓreſented until this year, Has been truly humiliat- 
ing. Nor has it been relieved from this unfeetnly*diftrels, 
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but by means which have hazarded the affection of the 
people, and ſkaken their confidence in parliament. If the 
public treaſures had been exhauſted. in magnificence and 
ſplendour, this diſtreſs would have been accounted for, and 
in ſome meaſure juſtified. Nothing would be more unwor- 
thy: of this nation, than with a mean and mechanical rule, to 
mete out the ſplendour of the crown. Indeed I have found 
very few perſons diſpoſed to ſo ungenerous a procedure. But 
the generality of people, it muſt be confeſſed, do feel a good 
deal mortified, when they compare the wants of the court 
with its expences. They do not behold the cauſe of this diſ- 
treſs in any part of the apparatus of royal magnificence, In 
all this, they ſee nothing but the operations of parſimony, 
attended with all the conſequences of profuſion. Nothing 
expended, nothing ſaved. Their wonder is increaſed by their 
knowledge, that beſides the revenue ſettled on his majeſty's 
civil liſt to the amount of 800,000 J. a year, he has a farther 
aid, from a large penſion liſt, near go, ooo“. a year, in Ireland; 
from the produce of the dutchy of Lancaſter (which we are 
told has been greatly improved); from the revenue of the 
dutchy of Cornwall; from the American quit-rents ; from 
the four and a half per cent. duty in the Leeward Iſlands; 
this laſt worth to be ſure conſiderably more than 40, ooo. a 
year. The whole is certainly not much ſhort of a million 
annually. 
Theſe are revenues within the knowledge and cognizance 
of our national councils. We have no direct right to exa- 
mine into the receipts from his majeſty's German dominions, 
and the biſhoprick of Oſnabrug. This is unqueſtionably 
true. But that which is not within the province of parlia- 
ment, is yet within the ſphere of every man's own reflexion. 
If a foreign prince reſided amongſt us, the ſtate of his reye- 
nues could not fail of becoming the ſubject of our ſpecnla- 
| | tion. 
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tion. Filled with an anxious concern for whatever regards 
the welfare of our ſovereign, it is impoſſible, in conſidering 
the miſerable circumſtances into which he has been brought, 
that this obvious topick ſhould be entirely paſſed over. There 
is an opinion univerſal, that theſe revenues produce ſome- 
thing not inconſiderable, clear of all charges and eſtabliſh- 


ments. This produce the people do not believe to be hoard- 


ed, nor percei ve to be ſpent. It is accounted for in the only 
manner it can, by ſuppoſing that it is drawn away, for the 
ſupport of that court faction, Which, whilſt it diſtreſſes the 
nation, impoveriſhes the prince in every one of his reſources. 
I once more caution the reader, that I do not urge this con- 
ſideration concerning the foreign revenue, as if I ſuppoſed 
we had a direct right to examine into the expenditure of any 
part of it; but ſolely for the purpoſe of ſhewing how little this 
ſyſtem of favouritiſm has been advantageous to the monarch 
himſelf; which, without magnificence, has ſunk him into a 
ſtate of unnatural poverty; at the ſame time that he poſſeſſed 
every means of affluence, from ample revenues, both in this 
country, and in other parts of his dominions. 

Has this ſyſtem provided better for the treatment d- 
ing his high and ſacred character, and ſecured the king from 
thoſe diſguſts attached to the neceſſity of employing men 
who are not perſonally agreeable? This is a topick upon 
which for many reaſons I could wiſh to be ſilent; but the 
pretence of ſecuring againſt ſuch cauſes of uneaſineſs, is the 
corner-ſtone of the court party. It has however ſo happen- 


ed, that if I were to fix upon any one point, in which this 


ſyſtem has been more particularly and ſhamefully blameable, 
the effects which it has produced would juſtify me in chooſ- 
ing for that point its tendency to degrade the perſonal dig- 
nity of the ſovereign, and to expoſe him to a thouſand con- 
un and mortifications. It is but too evident in what 

3 N 2 manner 
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manner theſe projectors of royal greatneſs have fulfilled all 


their magnificent promiſes. Without recapitulating all the 


circumſtances of the reign, every one of which is more or 
leſs a melancholy proof of the truth of what I have advanced, 
let us conſider the language of the court but a few years ago, 


concerning moſt of the perſons now in the external admini- 


tration : let me aſk, whether any enemy to the perſonal feel- 
ings of the ſovereign, could poſſibly contrive a keener inſtru- 
ment of mortification, and degradation of all dignity, than al- 
moſt every part and member of the preſent arrangement ? 
nor, in the whole courſe of our hiſtory, has any compliance 


with the will of the people ever been known to extort from 


any prince a greater contradiction to all his own declared af- 
fections and diſlikes than that which is now adopted, in direct 
oppoſition to every thing the people approve and deſire. 
An opinion prevails, that greatneſs has been more than 
once adviſed to ſubmit to certain condeſcenſions towards indi- 
viduals, which have been denied to the entreaties of a nation, 
For the meaneſt and moſt dependent inſtrument of this ſyſ- 
tem knows, that there are hours when its exiſtence. may de- 
pend upon his adherence to it; and he takes his advantage 
accordingly. Indeed it is a law of nature, that whoever is 
neceſſary to what we have made our object, is ſure in. ſome 
way, or in ſome time or other, to become our maſter. All 
this however is ſubmitted to, in order to avoid that mon- 
ſtrous evil of governing in'concurrence/with the opinion of 


the people. For it ſeems to be laid down as a maxim, that a 


king has ſome ſort of intereſt in giving uneaſineſs to his ſub- 


jects : that all who are pleaſing to them, are to be af courſe 
-difagreeable to him: that as ſoon as. the. perſons who. are 


odious at court are known to be. odious to the people, it is 


matched at as a lucky occaſion of {ſhowering down upon 


them. all kinds. of emoluments and honours. None are con- 
RI ſidered 
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ſidered as well-wiſhers to the crown, but thoſe who adviſe to 


ſome unpopular courſe of action; none capable of ſerving it, 
but thoſe who are obliged to call at every inſtant upon all its 
power for the ſafety of their lives. None are ſuppoſed to be 
fit prieſts in the temple of government, but the perſons who 
are compelled to fly into it for ſanctuary. Such is the effect 
of this refined project; ſuch is ever the reſult of all the con- 


trivances which are uſed to free men from the ſervitude of 


their reaſon, and from the neceſſity of ordering their affairs 
according to their evident intereſts. Theſe contrivances 
oblige them to run into a real and ruinous ſervitude, in 
order to avoid a ſuppoſed reſtraint that might be attended 
with advantage. 

If therefore this ſyſtem has ſo ill nen its own grand 
pretence of ſaving the king from the neceſſity of employing 
perſons diſagreeable to him, has it given more peace and 
tranquillity to his majeſty's private hours? No, moſt cer- 
tainly. The father of his people cannot poſſibly enjoy re- 
poſe, while his family is in ſuch a ſtate of diſtraction. Then 
what has the crown or the king profited by all this fine- 
wrought ſcheme? Is he more rich, or more ſplendid, or more 
powerful, or more at his eaſe, by ſo many labours and con- 
trivances? Have they not beggared his exchequer, tarniſhed 

the ſplendour of his court, ſunk his dignity, galled his feel- 
ings, diſcompoſed the whole order and happineſs of his pri- 
vate life ? 

It will be very hard, I believe, to ſtate i in what reſpect the 
king has profited by that faction which preſumptuouſly 
chooſe to call themſelves bis friends. 

If particular men had grown into an attachment, by the 
diſtinguiſhed: honour of the ſociety of their ſovereign; and, 
by being the partakers of his amuſements, came ſometimes 


to prefer the gratification of his perſonal inclinations to the 


{upport 
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ſupport of his high character, the thing would be very natu- 
ral, and it would be excuſable enough. But the pleaſant 
part of the ſtory is, that theſe ing friends have no more 
ground for uſurping ſuch a title, than a reſident freeholder 


in Cumberland or in Cornwall. They are only known to 
their ſovereign by kiſſing his hand, for the offices, penſions, 


and grants, into which they have deceived his benignity, 
May no ſtorm ever come, which will put the firmneſs of their 
attachment to the proof; and which, in the midſt of confu- 
ſions, and terrors, and ſufferings, may demonſtrate the eter- 
nal difference between a true and ſevere friend to the monar- 
chy, and a flippery ſycophant of the court! Mantum inſido 
ſcurre diſtabit amicus. 

So far I have conſidered the effect of the court ſyſtem, 
chiefly as it operates upon the executive government, on the 
temper of the people, and on the happineſs of the ſovereign. 
It remains, that we ſhould conſider, with a little attention, its 


operation upon parliament. 


Parliament was indeed the great object of all theſe politicks, 
the end at which they aimed, as well as the inſtrument by 
which they were to operate. But, before parliament could 
be made ſubſervient to a ſyſtem, by which it was to be de- 
graded from the dignity of a national council, into a mere 
member of the court, it muſt be greatly changed from its 
original character. 

In ſpeaking of this body, I have my eye chiefly on the 
houſe of commons. I hope I ſhall be indulged in a few ob- 
ſervations on the nature and character of that aflembly ; not 
with regard to its legal form and power, but to its ſpirit, and 
to the purpoſes it is meant to anſwer in the conſtitution. 

The houſe of commons was ſuppoſed. originally to be 20 
part of the landing government of this country. It was con- 


ſidered as a controul, iſſuing immediately from the people, and 
ſpeedily 
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ſpeedily to be reſolved into the maſs from whence it aroſe. 
In this reſpect it was in the higher part of government what 
juries are in the lower. The capacity of a magiſtrate being 
tranſitory, and that of a citizen permanent, the latter capacity 
it was hoped would of courſe preponderate in all diſcuſſions, 
not only between the people and the ſtanding authority of the 
crown, but between the people and the fleeting authority of 
the houſe of commons itſelf. It was hoped that, being of a 
middle nature between ſubject and government, they would 
feel with a more tender and a nearer intereſt every thing 
that concerned the people, than the other remoter and more 
permanent parts of legiſlature. 

Whatever alterations time and the neceſſary accommoda- 
tion of buſineſs may have introduced, this character can 
never be ſuſtained, unleſs the houſe of commons ſhalt be 
made to bear ſome ſtamp of the actual diſpoſition of the 
people at large. It would (among public misfortunes) be an 
evil more natural and tolerable, that the houſe of commons 
ſhould be infected with every epidemical phrenſy of the 
people, as this would indicate ſome conſanguinity, ſome ſym- 
pathy of nature with their conſtituents, than that they ſhould 
in all caſes be wholly untouched by the opinions and feelings 
of the people out of doors. By this want of ſympathy they 
would ceaſe to be an houſe of commons. For it is not the 
derivation of the power of that houſe from the people, 
which makes it in a diſtinct ſenſe their repreſentative. The 
king is the repreſentative of the people; ſo are the lords; ſo 
are the judges. They all are truſtees for the people, as well 
as the commons; becauſe no power is given for the ſole ſake 
of the holder; and although government certainly is an in- 
ſtitution of divine authority, yet its forms, and the — 
who adminiſter it, all originate from the people. 

A popular origin cannot therefore be the charaQtetifiical 

a diſtinction 
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diſtinction of a popular repreſentative.Ihis belongs equally 
to all parts of government, and in, all forms. The, virtue, 
ſpirit, and eſſence of a houſe of common conſiſts in ats being 
the; expreſs image of the, feelings of /the nation. It as, not 
inſtituted to be a controul hον the people, as of late, it has 
heen taught, by a doctrine of the, moſt pernicious tendeney. 
It was deſigned as a controul or the people. Other inſtitu- 
tions have been formed for the purpoſe, of checking popu- 
lar exceſſes; and they are, I apprehend, fully .adequate to 


their object. If not, they ought to be made ſo. The hopſe 


of commons, as it was never intended for the ſupport of 
peace and ſubordination, is miſerably appointed for that ſer- 
vice; having no ſtronger weapon than its mace, and no bet- 
ter officer than its ſerjeant at arms, which it can, command 
of its own, proper authority. A vigilant and.,jealous., eye 
over executory and judicial magiſtracy zan anxious care of 
public money, an openneſs, approaching towards facility, to 
public complaint: theſe ſeem to be the true characteriſtics of 
an houſe of commons. But an addreſſing houſe of com- 
mons, and a petitioning nation; an houſe of commons full 
of confidence, when the nation is plunged in deſpair; in the 
utmoſt harmony with miniſters, whom the people regard 
with the utmoſt abhorrence ; who vote thanks, when the 
public opinion calls upon them for impeachments; who,are 
eager to grant, when the general voice, demands account; 
who, in all diſputes between the people and adminiſtration, 
preſume againſt the people; who puniſh their diſorders, but 
refuſe even to enquire into the provocations to them; ,this is 
an unnatural, a monſtrous ſtate of things in this conſtitution. 
Such an aſſembly may be a great, ; wiſe, aweful ſenate za but 
it is not to any popular purpoſe an houſe. of commons. This 
change from an immediate ſtate of procuration and delega: 


tion to a courſe of acting as from original power, is the Way 
3 in 
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in which all the popular magiſtracies in the world have been 
perverted from their purpoſes. It is indeed their greateſt 
and ſometimes their incurable corruption. For there is a 
material diſtinction between that corruption by which par- 
ticular points are carried againſt reaſon, (this is a thing 
which cannot be prevented by human wiſdom, and is of leſs 
conſequence) and the corruption of the principle itſelf. For 
then the evil is not accidental, but ſettled. The diſtemper 
becomes the natural habit. 

For my part, I ſhall be compelled to conclude. the princi- 
ple of parliament to be totally corrupted, and therefore its 
ends entirely defeated, when I ſee two ſymptons : firſt, a 
rule of indiſcriminate ſupport to all minifters ; becauſe this 
deſtroys the very end of 'parliament as a controul, and is a 
general previous ſanction to miſgovernment : and ſecondly, 

the ſetting up any claims adverſe to the right of free elec- 
tion; for this tends to ſubverr the legal 23 by which 
the houſe of commons ſits. - 

I know that, ſince the Revolution, alon g with many dan- 
gerous, many uſeful powers of government have been weak- 
ened. It is abſolutely neceſſary to have frequent recourſe to 
the legiſlature. - Parliaments muſt therefore ſit every year, 
and for great part of the year. The dreadful diſorders of 
frequent elections have alſo neceſſitated a ſeptennial inſtead 
of a triennial duration. Theſe circumſtances, I mean the 
_ conſtant habit of authority, and the unfrequency of. elec- 
tions, have tended very much to draw the houſe of com- 
mons towards the character of a ſtanding ſenate. It is a diſ- 
order which has ariſen from the cure of greater diſorders ; 
it has ariſen from the extreme difficulty of reconciling liberty 
under a monarchical government, with external ſtrength and 


with internal tranquillity. 
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It is very clear that we cannot free ourſelves entirely from 
this great inconvenience; but I would not increaſe an evil, 

becauſe I was not able to remove it; and becauſe it was not 
in my power to keep the houſe of commons veligiouſly true 
to its firſt principles, I would not argue for carrying it to a 
total oblivion of them. This has been the great ſcheme of 
power in our time. They who will not conform their con- 
duct to the public good, and cannot ſupport it by the prero- 
gative of the crown, have adopted a new plan. They have 
totally abandoned the ſhattered and old-faſhioned fortreſs 
of prerogative, and made a lodgement in the ſtrong hold of 
parliament itfelf. If they have any evil deſign to which 
there is no ordinary legal power commenſurate, they bring 
it into parhament. In parliament the whole is executed 
from the beginning to the end. In parliament the power of 
obtaining their object is abſolute; and the ſafety in the pro- 
ceeding perfect; no rules to confine, no after-reckonings to 
terrify. Parliament cannot with any great propriety puniſh 
others, for things in which they thernſebves have been ac- 
complices. Thus the controul of parliament upon the exe- 
cutory power is loſt; becauſe parliament is made to partake 
in every confiderable act of government. Impeachment, 
that great guardian of the purity of the wann ig in dun- 
ger of being lot, even tu the idea it. 10 

By this plan ſeveral important ande are e to the 
Cabal. If the authority of parliament ſupports. itſelf, the 
credit of every act of government which they contrive,, is 
faved; but if the act be ſo very odious that the whole 
ſtrength of parhament is inſufficient to recommend it, then 
parliament is itſelf diſcredited; and this diſcredit increaſes 
more and more that indifference to the conſtitution, which 


it is the conſtant aim 1 its ee Wi by their abuſe of parlia- 
mentary 
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mentary powers, to render general among the peaple. When- 
ever parliament is perſuaded to, aſſume the gthees, of gxecu- 
tive government, it will loſe.all.the confidence, Jovey and ve- 
neration, which. it has ever, enjgyed whilſt it was. ſuppoſed 
the cart eius ang conjrow! of iche aging powers af he fte. 
in ſuch a per- 
verſion of its functions mould be-talerably,j and mode: 
rate; but if it ſhould be iniquitous, violent, U .of. paſſion, 
and full of faction, it would 3 as the moſt into- 
lerable of all the modes of, t rang 1 1 

For a conſiderable time this ſeparation, of the repreſenta- 
tives from their conſtituents, went, an with a ſilent progreſs ; 
and had, thoſe, who conducted the plan; for their total ſepa- 
ration, been perſons of temper and abilities any way equal to 
the magnitude of their deſign, the ſucceſs would have been 

infallible: but by their precipitancy they have laid it open 
in all its nakedneſs; the nation is alarmed at it: and, the 
event may not be pleaſant. to the contrivers of the ſcheme, 
In the laſt ſeſſion, the corps called the ing 711evds. made an 
| hardy attempt all at once, 10 alter the rigbt of election.:it/elf; 
to put it into the power of the houſe of commons to diſable 
any perſon diſagreeable o them from fitting, in parliament, 
without any other rule chan their own pleaſure; to make 
incapacities, either general for deſcriptions of men, or par- 
ticular for individuals; and to take into their body, perſons 
who avowedly had never been choſen by the mmAyoriey of 
legal electors, nor agreeably to any known rule of law. | 
The arguments upon which this claim was founded — 
combated, are not my buſineſs here. Never has a ſubject 
been more amply and more learnedly handled, nor upon 
one ſide in my opinion more ſatisfactorily; they who are 
not convinced by what is already written would not receive 


conviction Hou b one aroſe from the dead. 
30 2 I too 


i 
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I too have thought on this ſubject: but my purpoſe here, 

is only to conſider it as a part of the favourite project of go - 
vernment; to obſerve on the motives which led to it; and 
to trace its political cnſethuenc ess noon 1 out 
A violent rage for the puniſiment of Mr. Wilkes was the 
pretence of the whole. This gentleman, by ſetting Himſelf 
ſtrongly in oppoſition to the court cabal, had become at once 
an object of their perſecution, and of the popular favour. 
The hatred of the court party purſuing, and the counte- 
nance of the people protecting him, it very ſoon became not 
at all a queſtion on the man, but a trial of ſtrength between 
the two parties. The advantage of the victory in this par- 
ticular conteſt was the prefent, but not the only, nor by any 
meals the principal, object. Its operation upon the charac- 
ter of the houſe of commons was the great point in view. 
The point to be gained by the cabal was this; that a prece- 
dent ſhould be eſtabliſhed, tending to ſhew, That ihe favour 
of the' people was not ſo ſure'a road as the favour of the court 
even to popular honours and popular truſis. A ſtrenuous re- 
ſiſtance to every appearance of lawleſs power; a ſpirit of 
independence carried to fome degree of enthuſiaſm; an in- 
quiſitive character to diſcover, and a bold one to diſplay, 
every corruption and every error of government; theſe are 
the qualities which recommend a man to a ſeat in the houſe 
of commons, in open and merely popular elections. An in- 
dolent and ſubmiffive diſpoſition; x difpoſition to think cha- 
ritably of all the actions of men in power, and to live in 4 
mutual intercourſe of favours with them; an inclination 
rather to countenanee a ſtrong uſe of authority, than to bear 
any ſort of licentiouſneſs on the part of the people; theſe 
are unfavourable peer in an fenen nn for eat 
of parliament. © „ 2661. nere 


The inſtinct which carries the prople Wanne the — 
of 
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of the former, is juſtified by reaſon ; i becauſe a man of ſuch 
a character, even in its exorbitancies, does not directly con- 
tradict the purpoſes of a truſt, the end ofqwhichſ is a con · 
troul on power. The latter character even when t is noa 
in its extreme, will execute this truſt but very imperfectly; 
and, if deviating to the leaſt exceſs, will certainly fruſtrate 
inſtead of forwarding the purpoſes of a controul on governs 
ment. But when the houſe of commons was to be neœẽã mo- 
delled, this principle was not only to be changed but-reverſed; 
Whilſt any errors committed in ſupport of power were left 
to the law, with every advantage of favourable conſtruction, 
of mitigation, and finally of pardon; all exceſſes on the ſide 


of liberty, or in purſuit of popular. favonry or in defence of 


popular rights and privileges, were not only to be puniſhed 
by the rigour of the known law, but by x diſerstionary pro- 
ceeding which brought on:#be Ü of 7he popular object itſeli. 
Popularity was to be rendered, if not directly penal, at leaſt 

highly dangerous. The favour of the people might lead 
even to a diſqualification of repreſenting them. Theis 
odium might become, ſtrained through the medium of two 


or three oonſtructions, the means of ſitting: as the truſtee of 


all that was dear to them. This is puniſhing the offence in 
the offending part. Until this time, the opinion of the peo- 
ple, through the power of an aſſerahly, ſtill in ſome ſort 
popular, led to the greateſt honours and emoluments in the 


gift of the crown. Now the principle is reverſed ; and the 


favour of the court is the only ſure way of obtaining and 


holding thoſe honours neee to be in the diſpoſal of 


the people. | 
It ſignifies: very little now this matter may be quibbled 


away. Example, the only argument of effect in civil dife, 
demonſtrates the truth of my propoſition. Nothing can 


alter my opinion concerning the pernicious tendency of this 
example, 
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example, until I ſee ſome man for his indiſcretion ia the 
fapport of power, for his violent and intemperate ſervility, 
rendered incapable of ſitting in parliament. For as it now 
ſtands, the fault of overſtraining popular qualities, and, ir- 
regularly if you pleaſc, afſerting popular privileges, has led 
to diſqualification; the oppoſite fault never has produced the 
flighteft puniſhment.” Reſiſtance to power, has ſhut the door 
of the houſe of commons to one man; * and 
ſerviliy;:es; none. at) 

Not that I would encouregs. . dößorder, or any dit 
order. But I would leave ſuch offences to the law, to be 
puniſhed in meaſure and proportion. The laws of this coun- 
try are for the moſt part conſtituted, and wiſely ſo, for the 
general ends of government, rather than for the preſerva- 
tion of our particular liberties. Whatever therefore is done 
in ſupport of liberty, by perſons not in public truſt, or not 
acting merely in that truſt, is liable to be more or leſs out of 
the ordinary courſe of the law; and the law itſelf is ſuffi- 
cient to animadvert upon it with great ſeverity. Nothing 
indeed can hinder that ſevere letter from cruſhing us, ex- 
cept the temperaments it may receive from a trial by jury. 
But if the habit prevails of going beyond the latu, and ſuper- 
ſeding this judicature, of carrying offences, real or ſuppoſed, 
into the legiſlative bodies, who ſhall eftabliſh themſelves 
into coarts of criminal equity (ſo the far chamber has been 
called by Lord Bacon), all the evils of the far >cbamber.are 
revived. A large and liberal conſtruction in aſcertaining 
offences, and a diſcretionary power in puniſhing them, is the 
idea of criminal equity; which is in truth a monſter in juriſ- 
prudence. It ſignifies nothing whether a court for this pur- 
poſe be a committee of council, or an houſe of commons, or 
an houſe of lords; the liberty of the ſubject will be equally 


ſubverted by it. The true end and purpoſe of that: houſe 
5 of 
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of parliament which entertains ſuch a juriſdiction will be. 
deſtroyed by 1661091711 brig meld NI 16 oO te 

I will not believe, what no other man liviug delle wess that 
Mr. Wilkes was puniſhed for the indecenty of his publica- 
tions, or the impiety of his ranſacked cloſet. If he had fallen 
in a common flaughter of libellers and blaſphemers, I could 
well believe that nothing more was meant than was pre- 
tended. But when I ſee that, for years together, full as im- 
pious, and perhaps more dangerous writings to religion and 
virtue and order, have not been puniſhed, nor their authors 
diſcountenanced; that the moſt audacious libels on royal 
majeſty have paſſed without notice; that the moſt treaſon- 
able invectives agaitiſt the laws, liberties, and conftitution 
of the country, have not met with the ſlighteſt anlmadver- 
ſton; I muſt conſider this as a ſhocking and ſhameleſs pre- 
tence. Never did an envenomed ſcurrility againſt every 
thing ſacred and civil, public and private, rage through the 
kingdom with ſuch a furious and unbridled licence. All 
this While the peace of the nation muſt be ſhaken, to ruin 
one libeller, and to tear from the nn Aa 4 fa- 


vourite. 


Nor is it that vic Rar ene in am fene and ck 


temptible impunity. Does not the publick behold with-in- 


dignation, perſons not only generally ſcandalous in their lives 
but the identical perſons who, by their ſociety, their inſtruc- 


tion, their example, their encouragement, have drawn this 


man into the very faults which have furniſhed the cabal 
with a pretence for his perſecution, loaded with every kind 
of favour, honour, and diſtinction, which a court can be- 


ſtow? Add but the crime of ſervility (the dum crimen ſer- 


vitutis) to every other crime, and the Whole maſs is imme- 


diately tranſmuted into virtue, and becomes the juſt fubject 
of reward and honour. When therefore I reflect upon this 
method 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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0 purſued by the cabal in diſtributing rewards and 
puniſhments, I muſt conelude that Mr. Wilkes is the object 
of perſecution, nqʒ on acc of what he has dong in com- 


N 5j with at! rakes ars the phjects, of reward, hut for that 
Which be differs from many of them: that he is purſued 
for the ſpirited diſpoſitions which are blended with his 


; . Vices; ; for his unconquerable firmneſs, for his reſolute, in- 


e fatigable, ſtrenuous reſiſtance, againſt oppreſſion. ....;,, 


In this caſe, therefore, it was not the man that was to be 


Punithed, nor, his faults that were to be diſcountenanced. 
Oppoſition to acts of power was to be marked by a, kind of 


civil proſcription. The popularity which ſhould ariſe from 
ſuch an oppoſition. was to be ſhewn unable to protect it. 
The qualities by which court is made to the people, were to 
render every fault inexpiable, and every error irretrievable. 


The qualities by which court is made to power, were to 
cover and to ſanctify every thing. He that will have a ſure 
and honourable ſeat in the houſe of commons, muſt take care 
how he adventures to cultivate popular qualities; other- 
wiſe he. may remember the old maxim, Breues et infauſtos 
populi Romani amores. If, therefore, a purſuit of popularity 
expoſe a man to greater dangers than a diſpoſition to ſervi- 
lity, the principle which is the life and ſoul of Neuer dec. 
tions will periſh out of the conſtitution. 

It behoves the people, of England. to confider how, the 
houſe of commons under the operation of theſe examples 
muſt of neceſſity be conſtituted, On the ſide of the court 
will be, all honours, offices, emoluments; every ſort of per- 
ſonal gratification to avarice or vanity; and, what is of more 
moment to moſt gentlemen, the means of growing, by in- 


numerable petty ſervices to individuals, into a ſpreading, in- 


tereſt in their country. On the other band, let us ſuppoſe-a 


perſon unconnected with the court, and in oppoſition. to its 
* ſyſtem. 
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ſyſtem. For his o- perſon,” no'office, or emolument, or 
title; no promotion, ecclefiaftical, or civil, or military, or 
naval; for children, or brothers, or kindred. In vain an ex- 
piring intereſt ita borough'calls for offices, or ſmall UVings, 
for the children of mayors, and aldermen, and' capital bur- 
geſfes !. His court rival has them all. He can do an infinite 
number of acts of generofity and kindneſs, and even of 
public ſpirit. He can procure indemnity from quarters. He 
can procure advantages in trade. He can get pardons for 
offences. He can obtait a' thouſand” favours, and avert” a 
thouſand evils. He may, while he betrays every valuable 
intereſt of the kingdom, be a benefactor, a patron, a father, 
a guardian angel, to his borough.” The unfortunate inde- 
pendent member has nothing to offer, but harſh refuſal, or 
piti ful excuſe, or deſpondent repreſentation of an hopeleſs 
intereſt. Except from his private fortune, in which he may 
be equalled, perhaps exceeded, by his court competitor, he 
has no way of ſhewing any one good quality, or of making 
a fingle friend. In the houſe, he votes for ever in a diſpi- 
rited mitiority. If he ſpeaks; the doors are locked. A body 
of Toquacious place- men go out to tell the world, that all he 
aims at, is to get into office. If he has not the talent of elo- 
cutien, which is the caſe of many as wiſe and knowing men 
as any in the houſe, hie is liable to all theſe inconveniencies, 
without the eclat which attends upon any tolerably ſacceſs- 
ful exertiott of (eloquence. Can we conceive a more diſ- 
conraging poſt of duty than this? Strip it of the poor reward 
of popularity; ſuffer even the exceſſes committed in defence 
of the popular intereſt, to become à ground for the majority 
of that houſe to form a diſqualification out of the line of the 
hw Ac ut their pleafure, attended not only with the loſs of 
thEFranchife; vor with every kind of perſonal diſgrace.—If 
*his ſhall happen, the people of this kingdom may be affured 
Vol. I. 3P | that 
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that they cannot be firmly or fuithfully ſerved by any nian 
It is out of the nature of men and things that they ſhould; 
and their preſumption will be equal to their folly, if they 
expect it. The power of the people, within the laws, muſt 
ſhew itſelf ſufficient to protect every repreſentative in the 
animated performance of his duty, or that duty cannot be 
performed. The houſe of commons can never be a con- 
troul on other parts of government unleſs they are con- 
trouled themſelves by their conſtituents; and unleſs theſe 
conſtituents poſſeſs ſome right in the choice of that houſe, 
which it is not in the power of that houſe to take away. If 
they ſuffer this power of arbitrary incapacitation to ſtand, they 
have utterly perverted every other power of the houſe of 
commons. The late proceeding, I will not ſay, is contrary 
to law; it 2924/7 be ſo; for the power which is claimed can- 
not, by any poſſibllity, be a mn power in * 3 
ber of government. | 
The power which they nin; of ene 8 
would not be above the juſt claims of a final judicature, if 
they had not laid it down as a leading principle, that they 
had no rule in the exerciſe of this claim, but their awn d!/- 
cretion. Not one of their abettors has ever undertaken to 
aſſign the principle of unfitneſs, the ſpecies or degree of de- 
linquency, on which the houſe of commons will expel, nor 
the mode of proceeding upon it, nor the evidence upon 
which it is eſtabliſhed. The direct confequence of which 
is, that the firſt franchiſe of an Engliſnman, and that on 
which all the reſt vitally depend, is to be forfeited for ſome 
offence which no man knovs, and which is to be proved by 
no known rule whatſoever of legal evidence. This is ſo 
anomalous to our whole conſtitution, that 1 will venture to 
ſay, the moſt trivial right which the ſubject Ain never 
was, nor can be, forfeited in ſuch a manner. 


1 | The 
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The whole, of (their-uſurpation; is; eſtabliſhed upon this 
method of arguing. We do not make laws. No; we do 
not contend for this power. We only declare law; and, as 
we are a tribunal both competent and ſupreme, what, we 
declare to be law becomes law, although it ſhould not have 
been ſo before. Thus the circumſtance; of having no appea/ 
from their juriſdiction is made to imply that they have no 
rule in the exerciſe of it; the judgment does not derive its 
validity from its conformity to the law; hut prepoſterouſly 
the law is made to attend on the judgment; and the rule 
of the judgment is no other than the occaſional cwill of the 
houſe, An arbitrary diſcretion, leads, legality follows; 
which is juſt Ge Ver nature, and hs of. ler 
tive act. | 1105 
This claim in their hands was no barren theory. It was 
purſued into its. utmoſt. conſequences ; and a dangerous 
principle has begot a correſpondent practice. A, ſyſtema- 
tic ſpirit has been ſhewn upon both ſides. The electors of 
Middleſex choſe a perſon whom the houſe of commons had 
voted incapable; and the houſe of commons has taken in a 
member whom the electors of Middleſex had not choſen. 
By a conſtruction on that legiſlative power which had been 
aſſumed, they declared that the true legal ſenſe of the 
county was contained in the minority, on that occaſion ;z and 
might, on a reſiſtance to a vote of incapacity, be contained 
in any minority. 

When any conſtruction of law goes againſt the ſpirit of 
the privilege, it was meant to ſupport, it is a vicious con- 
ſtruction. It is material to us to be repreſented really and 
bona fide, and not in forms, in types, and ſhadows, and fic- 
tions of law. The right of election was not eſtabliſhed 
merely as a mater f form, to ſatisfy ſome method and rule 
of technical reaſoning; it was not a principle which might 

32 2 ſubſtitute 
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ſubſtitute a 7/7145 or a Maevius, a Jobn Doe or Richard Roe, 
ino the place of a man ſpecially choſen; not a principle 
Which: was: juſt as well ſatisfied with one man as with ano- 
ther. It is a right, the effect of which is to give to the peo- 
ple, that man, and bat man only, whom by their voices, 
actually, not conſtructively given, they declare that they 
"know; eſteem, love, and truſt: This right is a matter within 
their own power of judging and feeling; not an ens rationis 
and creature of law: nor can thoſe devices, by which any 
thing elſe is ſubſtituted in the place of ſuch an actual choice, 
anſwer in the leaſt degree the end'of repreſentation. | 

I know that the courts of law have made as ſtrained con- 
ſtructions in other caſes. Such is the conſtruction in com- 
mon recoveries. The method of conſtruction which in that 
caſe gives to the perſons in remainder, for their ſecurity 
and repreſentative, the door-keeper, cryer, or ſweeper of 
the court, or ſome other ſhadowy being without ſubſtance 
or effect, is a fiction of a very coarſe texture. This was 
however ſuffered, by the acquieſcence of the whole king - 
dom, for ages, becauſe the evaſion of the old ſtatute of 
Weſtminſter, which authoriſed perpetuities, had more ſenſe 
and utility than the law which was evaded. But an attempt 
to turn the right of election into ſuch a farce and mockery 
as a fictitious fine and recovery, will, I hope, have another 
fate; becauſe the laws which give it are infinitely Nr to us, 
and the evaſion is infinitely. contemptible. 

The people indeed have been told, that this power of dil 
cretionary diſqualification is veſted in hands that they may 
truſt, and who will be ſure not to abuſe it to their prejudice, 

Until I find ſomething in this argument differing from that 
on which every mode of deſpotiſm has been defended, I ſhall 
not be inclined to pay it any great compliment. The peo- 


Ple are ſatisfied to truſt themſelves with the exerciſe of their 
| | own 
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own privileges, and do not deſſre this kind intervention of 
the houſe of commons to free them from the burthen. 
They are certainly in the right, They oughe not to truſt 
the houſe of commons with 'a power over their fratichiſes': 
becauſe the conſtitution, which placed twyb other co-ordinate 
powers to controul it, repoſed no ſuch” confidence in that 
body. It were a folly well deſerving ſervitude for its pu- 
niſhment, to be full of confidence where the laws are full of 
diſtruſt; and to give to an houſe of commons, arrogating to 
its ſole reſolution the moſt harſh and odious part of legiſla- 
tive authority, that degree of ſubmiſſion which is wand _ 
to the legiſlature itſelf. 

When the houſe of commons, in an adden to death 
new advantages at the expence of the other orders of "the 
ſtate, for the benefit of the commons at large, have purſtied 
ſtrong meaſures; if it were not juſt, it was at leaſt natural, 
that the conſtituents ſhould connive at all their proceedings; 
becauſe we were ourſelves ultimately to profit. But when 
this ſubmiſſion is urged to us, in a conteſt between the re- 
preſentatives and ourſelves, and where nothing can be put 
into their ſcale which is not taken from ours, they fancy us 
to be children when they tell us they are our repreſenta- 
tives, our own fleſh and blood, and that all the ſtripes they 
give us are for our good. The very deſire of that body to have 
ſuch a truſt contrary to law repoſed in them, ſhews that 
they are not worthy of it. They certainly will 'abufe it; 
becauſe all men poſſeſſed of an uncontrouled diſcretionary 
power leading to the aggrandiſement and profit of their 
own body have always abuſed it: and I ſee no particular 
ſanctity in our times, that is at all likely, by a —— 
operation, to overrule the courſe of naturſGmme. 


But we muſt purpoſely ſhut our eyes, if we confider this 


- matter 


| 


—— — 
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matter merely as a conteſt between the houſe: of commons 

and the electors. The true conteſt is between the electors 
of the kingdom and the crown; the crown acting by an 
inſtrumental houſe of commons. It is preciſely the ſame, 
whether the miniſters of the crown can diſqualify by a de- 
pendent houſe of commons, or by a dependent court of /r 
chamber, or by a dependent court of king's bench. If once 
members of parliament can be practically convinced, that 
they do not depend on the affection or opinion of the'people 
for their political being, they will give themſelves over, 
without even an appearance of reſerve, to the influence of 
r 7 9 

Indeed, a parliament unconnected with the people, is eſ- 
ſential to a miniſtry unconnected with the people; and 
therefore thoſe who ſaw through what mighty difficulties 
the interior miniſtry waded, and the exterior were dragged, 
in this buſineſs, will conceive of what prodigious import- 
ance, the new corps of king's men held this principle of 
occaſional and perſonal incapacitation, to the Whole N of 
their deſign. 

When the houſe of commons was thus wah to, confider 
itſelf as the-maſter of its conftituents, there wanted but one 
thing to ſecure that houſe againſt all poffible future devia- 
tion towards popularity; an unlimited fund of money to ere 
laid out according to the pleaſure of the court. 

To complete the ſcheme of bringing our court to a reſem- 
blance to the neighbouring monarchies, it was neceſſary, in 
effect, to deſtroy thoſe appropriations of revenue, which 
ſeem to limit the property, as the other laws had done the 
powers, of the crown. An opportunity for this purpoſe was 
taken, upon an application to parliament for payment of the 
* of the civil liſt; which in 1769 had amounted to 

LY 350000 
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51340004. Such application had been made upon former occar 
ſions; but to do it in the former manner would by no means 
anſwer the preſent purpſqmqqmmſme. „ 4c 

Whenever the crown had come to the commons to de- 
ſire a ſapply for the diſcharging of debts due on the eivil 
liſt; it was always aſked and granted with one of the 
three following: qualifications; ſometimes with all of them. 
Either it was ſtated, that the revenue; had been diverted 
from its purpoſes by parliament: or that thoſe duties had 
fallen ſhort. of the ſum for which they were given by par- 
liament, and that the intention of the legiſlature had not 
been fulfilled: or that the money required to diſcharge the 
civil liſt, debt, was to be raiſed charggable- on the civil liſt 
duties. In the reign, of queen Anne, the crown was found 
in debt. The leſſening and granting away ſome part of hen 
revenue by parliament was alledged as the cauſe of that debt, 
and pleaded as an equitable ground, ſuch it certainly was, for 
diſcharging it. It does not appear that the duties which. 
were then applied to the ordinary government produced 
clear above 580, ooo J. a year; becauſe, when they were after-- 
wards granted to George the Firſt, I 20, ooo. was added, to: 
complete the whole to 700,000 J. a year. Indeed it was then 
aſſerted, and, I have no doubt, truly, that for many years the 
net produce did not amount to above 50, o J“. The queen's 
extraordinary charges were beſides, very conſiderable; equal, 
at leaſt, to any we have known in our time. The applica- 
tion to parliament was not for an abſolute grant of money; 
but to empower the Queen, to raiſe it 8 borrowing. upon the: 
civil liſt funds. 

The civil liſt debt was twice 5 in the reign of Rams: 
the Firſt. The money was granted upon the ſame plan 
which had been followed in the reign. of Queen Anne. The 


civil liſt revenues were then mortgaged for the ſum to be 
raiſed,, 
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raiſed, and ener with/che ranſom of their own deli- 
Verance. : 

George the Second . an addition to his civil liſt. 
Duties were granted for the purpoſe of raiſing . 800,000 J. a 
year. It was not until he had reigned nineteen years, and 
after the laft rebellion, that he: called upon parliament for a 
diſcharge of the civil lift debt. The extraordinary charges 
brought on by the rebellion, account fully for the neceſſities 
of the crown. However, the extraordinary charges of go- 
vernment were not thought a ground fit to be relied on. 

A deficiency of the civil liſt duties for ſeveral years before, 
was ſtated as the principal, if not the fole, ground on which 
an application to parliament could be juſtified. About this 
time the produce of theſe duties had fallen pretty low; and 
even upon au average of the whole reign they never pro- 
duced 800,000 J. a year clear to the treaſury. 

That prince reigned fourteen years afterwards : not only 
no new demands were made; but with fo much good order 
were his revenues and expences regulated, that, although 
many parts of the eſtabliſhment of the court were upon a 
larger and more liberal ſcale than they have been ſince, there 
was a conſiderable ſum in hand, on his deceaſe, amounting 
to about 170,000 J. applicable to the ſervice of the civil liſt of 
his preſent majeſty. So that, if this reign commenced with 
a greater charge than uſual, there was enough, and more 
than enough, abundantly to ſupply all the extraordinary ex- 
pence. That the civil liſt ſhould have been exceeded in the 
two former reigns, eſpecially in the reign of George the Firſt, 
was not at all ſurprizing. His revenue was but 700,000 “. 
annually ; if it ever produced fo much clear. The prodigi- 
ous and dangerous diſaffection to the very being of the eſta- 


bliſhment, and the cauſe of a pretender then powerfully 
& - abetted 
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abetted from abroad, produced many demands of an extraor- 
dinary nature both abroad and at home. Much management 
and great expences were neceſſary. But the throne of no 
prince has ſtood upon more unſhaken foundations than: * 
of his preſent majeſty. -. 

To have exceeded the ſum given foo the civil liſt, and to 
have incurred a debt without ſpecial authority of parliament, 
was, hrima facie, a criminal act: as ſuch, miniſters ought 
naturally rather to have withdrawn it from the inſpection, 
than to have expoſed ĩt to the ſcrutiny, of parliament. Cer- 
tainly they ought, of themſelves, officiouſly to have come 
armed with every ſort of argument, which, by explaining, 
could excule, a matter in itſelf of preſumptive guilt. But the 
terrars, of, the houſe. of commons. are. no longer for miniſ- 


ters. | 
On the other hand, the -eculiar charefive ofthe lanka? 


commons, as truſtee of the public purſe, would have led 
them to call with a punctilious ſolicitude for every public 
account, and to have examined into them with the moſt ri- 
gorous ACCUracy. ... - 

The capital uſe af an account is, that the reality of the 
charge, the reaſon of incurring it, and the juſtice and neceſ- 
ſity of diſcharging it, ſhould all appear antecedent: to the 
payment. No man. ever: pays firſt, and calls for his account 
afterwards ; becauſe he would thereby let out of his hands 
the principal, and indeed only effectual, means of compelling 
a full and fair one. But, in national buſineſs, there is an ad- 
ditional, reaſon for a previous production of every account. 
It is a check, perhaps the only one, upon a corrupt and pro- 
digal uſe of public money. An account after payment is to 
no rational purpoſe an account. However, the houſe of 
commons thought all theſe to be antiquated principles; they 
were of opinion, that the moſt parliamentary way of pro- 

Vor. I. 32 ceeding 


| 
| 
| 


| oteding: was; to pay firſt what the court thought proper to 


and, if need were, animadvert on the perſons who were found 


. eſtabliſh the Precedent of payment previous t0- account, and to 
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JHetmand;/'and-to- take its chance for an examination into ac- 
edunts at fome time of greater leiſurda. EPI 
The nation had ſettled 800, 000 J. a year ie as 
ſuſſicient for the ſupport of its dignity, upon the eſtimate of 
its own miniſters. When miniſters came to parliament, and 
ſaicl that this allowance had not been ſufficient for the pur- 
paſe, and that they had incurred a debt of 500,000//. would it 
not have been natural for parliament firſt to have aſked, how, 
and by what means, their appropriated allowance came to be 
inſafficient ? Would it not have ſavoured of ſome attention to 
jaſtice, to have ſeen in what periods of adminiſtration this 
debt had been originally incurred; that they might diſcover, 


the moſt culpable? To put their hands upon ſuch articles of 
expenditure as they thought improper or exceſſi ve, and to 
ſecure, in future, againſt ſuch miſapplication or exceeding? 
Accounts for any other purpoſes are but a matter of curioſity, 
and no genuine parliamentary object. All the accounts which 
could anſwer any parliamentary end were refuſed; or poſtpon- 
ed by previous queſtions.” Every idea of prevention was re- 
jected, as combs inn! -the an nen cee of r- e e 
of the crown. 

When every led sssunthas — 1 many other 

were granted with ſufficient facility. n 

But with great candour alſo, the 3 wisinfoeged; that 
hardly any of them could be ready until the mextfeffion ; 
ſome of them perhaps not ſo-ſoon. But, in order firmly to 


form it into a ſettled rule of the houſe; the god in the ma- 
chine was brought down, nothing leſs than the wonder-work- 
ing Jaw of purliament. It was alledged, that it is the law 


of parliament, when'any demand comes from the crown, that 
At All 5 N 
. ff L. the 
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the houſe muſt go immediately into the committee of ſupply; 
in which committee it was allowed, that the production and 
examination of accounts would be quite proper and regular. 
It was therefore carried, that they ſfiould go into the committee 
without delay, and without accounts, in order to examine 
with great order and regularity things that could not poſſibly 
come before them. After this ſtroke of orderly and parlia- 
mentary wit and humour, they went into the muß and 
very generouſly voted the payment. 
There was a circumſtance in that debate too „remtarhable to 
be overlooked. This debt of the civil liſt was all along argued 
upon the ſame footing as a debt of the ſtate, contracted upon 
national authority. Its payment was urged as equally preſſ- 
ing upon the public faith and honour: and when the whole 
year's account was ſtated, in what is called / budget, the mi- 
niſtry valued themſelves on the payment of ſo much publie 
debt, juſt as if they had diſcharged 500, ooo J. of navy or ex- 
chequer bills. Though, in truth, their payment, from the 
ſinking fund, of debt which was never contracted by parlia- 
mentary authority, was, to all intents and purpoſes, ſo much 
debt incurred. But ſuch is the preſent notion of publit 
credit, and payment of debt. No wonder _ it 8 
ſuch effects. trio 
Nor was the houſe at all more attentive to a mfaoridals ſe- 
curity againſt future, than it had been to a' vindictive xetro- 
ſpect to paſt, miſmanagements. I ſhould have thought in- 
deed that a miniſterial prone, during their own continuanoe 
in office, might have been given, though this would have 
been but a poor ſecurity for the publick. Mr. Pelham 
gave ſuch an aſſurance, and he kept his word. But nothing 
was capable of extorting from our miniſters any thing which 
had the leaſt reſemblance to a promiſe of bonfining the ex- 
| — within the limits which Hall been ſettlod 
' 3Q 2 by 
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byparliament.” This reſerve of theirs I look upon-ta be equi- 
valent tothe cleareſt een NN they were weden 
»tomraty ooarfe.!} (5117 23d) yo to itte 1 O5 
However, toi put the. matter beyond all doubt. in the ſpeech 
from the throne; after thanking parliament for the relief ſo 
lberally granted, the miniſters inform the two houſes, that 
they will endeavour to confine the expences of the civil go- 
vernment— within what limits, think you) thoſe which the 
law had preſcribed? Not in the leaſt ws IN: | 
«power ofthe crown can poſſibly admit“ *h9104 
Thus they eſtabliſhed an arbitrary ſtandard Lo that dig- 
nity which parliament had defined and limited to a i/egal 
ſtandard. They gave thernſelves, under the lax and andeter- 
minate idea of the Honour: of the crotum, à full looſe for all 
manner of diſſi pation, and all mannerſof corruption. This 
arbitrary ſtandard they were not afraid to hold out to both 
houſes; while an idle and unoperative act of parliament, eſti- 
mating the dignity of the crown at 800, ooo. and confining, 
it to that fum, adds to the number of obſolete ſtatutes; which, 
load the W offibratics without en of advantage to 
the people. Nr Has Adee © "faq 
After this eee 1 NGA} that no man can be ſo 
weak as to think that the crown is limited to any ſettled al- 
lowance whatſbever. For if the | miniſtry has 800,000 J. a 
year by the lav of the land; and if by the law of parliament 
all the debts whichi exceed it are to be paid previous to the 
production of any account; I preſume that this is equivalent 
to an income with no other limits than the abilities of the 
ſubject and the moderation of the court; that is to ſay, it is 
ſuch an income as is pofſfeſſed by every abſolute monarch in; 
Europe. It amounts, as a perſon af great ability ſaid in the? 
debate, to an unlimited power of drawing upon the ſinking 
fend” 10 th effect on the public credit of this kingdom muſt 
LLC aus (IM .no19v3Rq Tut) 11,319) Tidy be. 
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be obvious; for in vain is the ſinking fund te great buttreſs 
of all the reſt, if it be in the power of the miniſtry to refort 
to it for the payment of any debts which the may choaſe to 
incur under the namè of the civil liſt, and throngh the me- 
dium of a committee, which thinks itſelf obliged by law to 
vote ſupplies without any other account nn ee | 
exiſtetioe of ithwdebryo0gzs 2071.91 nmpnot wy {IKE nyo. 

Five hundred thouſand pounds is 4 rien Pe But it.s 
nothing to'the/-prottfie? principle upon which the ſum was 
voted; a principle chcmhayt he well called, the — fone 
of an "hundred more. Neither is the damage to public credit 
of very great comſequence, hen compared with that which 
reſults to public mor als and to the ſafety of the conſtitution; 
from the exhauſtleſs mine of corruption opened by the prece· 
dent, and to de wrought by the principle, of the late payment 
of the debts of the civil liſt. The power of diſeretionary 
diſqualification by one law of parliament, and the neceſſity 
of paying every debt of the civil liſt by another law of parka»: 
ment, if ſuffered to paſs unnoticed, muſt eſtabliſni ſuch a 
fund of rewards and terrors as will make parliament the 
beſt appendage and ſupport of arbitrary power that ever 
was invented by the wit of man. This is felt. The 
quarrel is begun between the repreſentatives and the people. 
The court faction have at length committed thjie n. 
ln ſuch à ftrait the wiſeſt may well be perplexed; and the 
boldeſt ſtaggered. The cirocumſtances are in a great mea: 
ſure new. We have hardly any land- marks from the wiſe; 
dom of our anceſtors, to guide us. At beſt we can only fol- 
low the ſplrit of their proceeding in other caſes. I know! 

the diligence with Which my ohſervations on our public diſ- 
orders Have been made; Þ am very fure of the integrity of 
the motives on hich they are publiſhed: I cannot be equaly 
confident in any plan for the abſolute cure of thoſe diſorders, 


or for their certain future prevention. My aim is to bring 
this 
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this matter into more public diſcuſſion. Let the ſagacity of 
others work upon it. ; It is not uncommon, for medical writ- 
ers:to deſcribe hiſtories of diſeaſes very *Rcuratelyaion Whoſe 
cure they can ſay but very little. 14 3 

The firſt ideas which generally neh ee for 
the .cure of parliamentary diforders, are, to ſhorten, the du- 
ration of parliaments; and to diſquality all, or a great num- 
ber of placemen, from a ſeat in the houſe. of commons. 
Whatever efficacy there may be in thoſe remedies, I am ſure 
in the preſent ſtate of things it is impoſſible to apply them. 
A reſtoration of the right of free election is a preliminary 
indiſpenſable to every other reformation. |; What alterations 
ought-afterwards to be made in the conſtitution, is a n 
of deep and difficult reſearch. ,_ | N oe 

If 1 wrote merely to pleaſe the Wen a; it 4 
indeed be as little troubleſome to me as to another, to extol 
theſe remedies, ſo famous in ſpeculation, but to which their 
greateſt admirers have never attempted ſeriouſly to reſort in 
practice. I confeſs then, that I have no ſort of reliance upon 
either a triennial parliament, or a place- bill. With regard to 
the former, perhaps it might rather ſerve to counteract, than 
to promote the ends that are propoſed by it. To ſay no- 
thing af the horrible diſorders among the people attending 
frequent elections, I ſhould be fearful of committing, every 
three years, the independent gentlemen of the country into 
a conteſt with the treaſury. It is eaſy to ſee which of the 
contending parties would be ruined firſt. Whoever has 
taken a careful view of public proceedings, ſo as to endea- 


vour to ground his ſpeculations on his experience, muſt 


have obſerved how prodigioufly greater the power of mini- 
ſtry is in the firſt and laſt ſeſſion of a parliament, than it is in 
the intermediate period, when members fit. a little firm on: 
their feats. The perſons of the greateſt, parliamentary ex- 


perience, with whom. J have e, did conſtantly, in, 
convaſſing 
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carivafling the fate of queſtions," allow Timtthing"ts the 


court ſide, upon account of the elections depending of imimi- 
nent. The evil complained of, if it exiſts in the preſent ſtate 
of things, would hardly be removed by a triennial partia- 
ment: for, unleſs the influence of government in elections 
a „5X . «{ + nn nr 3:4 " Ae hs 4 7 4 
can be entirely taken away, the more frequently they re- 
turn, the more they will harraſs priyate independence; the 
more generally men will be compelled to fly to the fettled 
FLY er” EIT 1 2 1„%ͤ „„ „„ © ## 4 «£5 > . eee * 
ſyſtematic intereſt of government, and to the reſources. of a 
boundleſs civil lift. Certainly ſomething may be done, and 
* eee £12 alas NF 
ought to be done, towards leſſenin that influence in Elec- 
. *% £47 . Cee 043, 2 OG. een 
tions; and this will be neceſſary upon à plan either of longer 
or ſhorter duration of parliament. "But nothin g. can ſo per- 
(I 70J CIO MUSULIOADIC 10 een ah! 539 fad \ 9d SH + a 
fectly remove the evil as — to render ſuch contentions, 
too frequently repeated, utterly ruinous, firſt to independ- 
142 4 1 1 14 1400 £ {dd 442 rd£{) agunts "ITE! w ids IIA 1 1 
ence of fortune, and then to, independence of Tpirit 
Td Ld $44) a (4..SECI8 -< ob "11 ENT M1107 nr eee. 1 
As I 1 am anly giving an opinion on this point, and 
— 4 * nun. e- * £43k 1 * LoL 3 Le l 
not at all debäting it in an adverſe line, 1 hope I may 
* 9 0 , x 4 ” . L; 114 5 8 — „ 77 Ji . 1 22 — & Wi . 10 
be excuſed in another obſervation. . With great truth 1 
OL NSS TILE 4 » $44 bf 7 Hoa bt a 4 +4 s 4 ' & 
may aver, that I never remember to have talked on this 
wi in 4 $4.74 "8 ess? „ 1975801 „ „  * ft 168 89 %# 20 l * 
ſabje& with apy nian much conyerſant with public buſineſs, 


C 4a os 14 it $43 "EL A Vo 4 hs ISI 15365346 
who. confidered ſho parliaments as a real improvement of 


" * * 
ef 3.4 


LE, e CJ MITE 112, s aabn nb dS +, Li-S 4 \ 161 eee 
the'conftitution. Gentlemen, Warm in a popular cauſe, arg 
wo »H I 4 Md ron 318111 4. 031 21 reer 1 44 „ 
ready enough to attribute all the declarations of. uch perſons, 
to corrupt motives, But the habit of affairs, if, on one 
hand, it tends to corrupt the mind, furniſhes it, on the other, 
with the means of betfer | information. The, authority. of. 
ſuch perſons will always have ſome WE Ls It may find 
Derr 42 4e 4%; \ g4+%: +454 & 5 a = 74.0 14 
upon a, Par with. the ſpectilations of tho hs are leſs Pracr. 
isn 1 2 | $4 OK SeALQUIISICE 114 4d L4>4 AS. I.. 
tiſed in bufinefs; düd Who, with perhaps purer intentions, 
have got ſo effectual, means of judging. It is, beſides, an 
1 4 4. 4 4%+4 ; nne „ 1 0 LINES bas RAISE LS 
effect of 'yulgar and ,pyerile malignity 10 11agingy that every. 
3 e. e : — * rr — $* '& * $4 433 © 1 . 
ſtateſman 18 of courſe corrupt; and that his opinion, upon 
an, ; | every. 
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every conſtitutional point, is ſolely formed upon ſome ſiniſter 
intereſt. 
The next favourite remedy is a place- bill. The ſame 
pfinciple guides in both; I mean, the opinion which is en- 
tertained by many, of the infallibility of laws and regula- 
tions, in the cure of public diſtempers. Without being as 
unreaſonably doubtful as many are unwiſely confident, 1 
win only ſay, that this alſo is a matter very well worthy of ſc- 
rious and mature reflexion. It is not eaſ y to foreſee, what the 
effect would be, of diſconnecting with parliament, the greateſt 
part of thoſe who hold civil employments, and of ſuch 
mighty and important bodies as the military and naval eſta- 
bliſhments. It were better, perhaps, that they ſhould have 
2 corrupt intereſt, in the forms of the conſtitution, than that 
they ſhould have none at all, This is a queſtion altogether 
different from the diſqualification of a particular deſcription 
of revenue officers from ſeats in parliament ; or, perhaps, 
of all the lower ſorts of them from votes in elections. In the 
former caſe, only the few are affected; in the latter, only 
the inconſiderable. But a great official, a great profeſſional, 
a great military and naval intereſt, all neceſſarily compre- 
hending many people of the firſt wei ight, ability, wealth, 
and ſpirit, has been gradually formed in the kingdom. 
Theſe new intereſts muſt be let into a ſhare of repreſenta- 
tion, elſe poſſibly they may be inclined to deſtroy thoſe inſti- 
tutions of which they are not permitted to partake. This 
is not a thing to be trifled with; nor is it every well-meaning 
man, than is fit to put his hands to it. Many other ſerious 
conſiderations occur. I do not open them here, becauſe 
they are not directly to my purpoſe; propoſing only to give 
the reader ſome taſte of the difficulties that attend all capital 
changes in the conſtitution ;. juſt to hint the uncertainty, to 


ſay no worſe, of being able to prevent the court, as long 3s 
it 
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it has the mean of influence abundantly- in its power, of 
applying that influence to parliament; and perhaps, if, the 
public-methotl: were precluded, of doing it in fame.werſe 

and more dangerous method. Underhand and ohlique 
ways would be! ſtudied;;-/ The: ſcience. of evaſion, already 
tolerably underſtood, would then be brought to the greateſt 
perfection. It its no inconſiderable part of wifdom, to know 
how much of an evil ought to be/tolerated ; leſt, hy attempt- 
ing u degret of purity impracticuble in degenerate, times and 
manners, inſtead of cutting off the fubſiſting ill practices. 
new corruptions might be produted for the concealment 
and ſecurity of the old. It were better, undoubtedly, that 
no influence at all could affect the mind of a member of 
parliament.) Bati of all modes of influence, in my opinion, 
= place under the government is the leaſt diſgraceful to the 
mam who holds it, and by ſar the moſt fafe to the country. 
would not ſhut out that ſort of influence which is open 
and viſible, which is connected with the dignity and the 
ſervice of the ſtate, when it is not in my power to prevent 
the influence of contracts, of ſubſcriptions, of direct bribery, 
and thoſe innumerable methods of clandeſtine corruption, 
which are abundantly in the hands of the court, and which 
will be applied as long as theſe means of corruption, and 
the diſpoſition to be corrupted, have exiſtence amongſt tus; 
Our conſtitution ſtands on a nice equiparſe, with, ſteep prev 
cipices and deep waters upon all ſides of it. In removing it 
from a dangerous leaning towards one fide, there may be a 
riſque of overſetting it on the other. Every project of a mas» 
terial change in à government ſo complicated as ours, com- 
bined at the fame time with external circumſtances ſtill 
more complicated its a matter full of difficulties; in which 
a conſiderate man will; not be too ready to decide; a prudent 
man too ready to undertake; or an honeſt man too ready to 

Vor. I. 3 R promiſe, 
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attempt, or that they are able to perform. Theſe are my 
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promiſe. They do not reſpect the publick nor themſelves, 
who engage for more, than they are ſure that they ought to 


ſantiments, weak perhaps, but honeſt and unbiaſſed: and 
ſubmitted entirely to the opinion of grave men, well affected 
to the conſtitution of their Country, and, of; Anperience in 
what may beſt promote or hurt it. 
Indeed, in the ſituation in which we ftand,, with. an im- 
menſe revenue, an enormous debt, mighty eſtabliſhments, 
government itſelf: a great banker and a great merchant, 1 
ſee no other way for the preſervation of a decent attention to 
public intereſt in the repreſentatives; but be interpaſition of 
tbe body of the people t/elf, whenever it ſhall appear, by ſome 
flagrant and notorious act, by ſome capital innovation, that 
theſe repreſentatives are going to over- leap the fences of the 
law, and to introduce an arbitrary power. This interpoſi- 
tion is a moſt unpleaſant remedy. But, if it be a legal re- 
medy, it is intended on ſome occaſion to be uſed; to be uſed 
then only, when it is evident that nothing elſe can hold, the 
conſtitution to its true principles. 0 10 097g ft 
The diſtempers of | monarchy were the great ſubjects of 
apprehenſion and redreſs, in the laſt centuxy gin this, the 
diſtempers of parliament. It is not in parliament alone that 
the remedy for parliamentary diſorders can be compleated; 
hardly indeed can it begin there. Until a confidence in go- 
vernment is re-eſtabliſhed, the people ought to be excited 
to a more ſtrict and detailed attention to the conduct of their 
repreſentatives. Standards, for judging more ſyſtematically 
upon their conduct, ought to be ſettled in the meetings of 
counties and corporations. Frequent; and coryęct - liſts of 
the voters in all important netto me Ware 0 
cured. reite 
By ſuch means ſomething, may be done... By Goes means 
| it 
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it may appear Who thoſe are, that, by an indifcriminate ſup- 
port of all adminiſtrations; have totally baniſhed all integrity 
and confidence out of public proceedings; have confounded 
the beſt men with the worſt; and weakened and diſſolved, 
inſtead of ſtrengthening and compacting, the general frame 
of government. If any perſon is more concerned for govern- 
ment and order, than for the liberties of his country; even 
he is equally concerned to put an end to this courſe of indiſ- 
criminate ſupport. It is this blind and undiſtinguiſhing ſup- 
port, that feeds the:4pring of thoſe very diſorders, by which 
he is frighted into-the-arms-of the faction which contains in 
itſelf the ſource of all diſorders, by enfeebling all the viſible 
and regular authority of the ſtate. The diſtemper is in- 
creaſed , by- his injudicious and prepoſterous nnn or 
pPretences, for the cure of it. N Ap 
An exterior adminiſtration, choſen for its impotency, or after 
it is choſen purpoſely rendered impotent, in order to be ren- 
dered ſubſervient, will not be obeyed... The laws themſelves 
will not be reſpected, when thoſe who execute them are de- 
ſpiſed; and they will be deſpiſed, when their power is not im- 
mediate from the crown, or natural in the kingdom. Never 
were miniſters better ſupported in parliament. Parliamen- 
tary ſupport comes and goes with office, totally regardleſs 
of the man, or the merit. Is. government ſtrengthened ? It 
grows weaker and weaker. The popular torrent gains upon 
it every hour. Let us learn from our experience. It is not 
ſupport that is wanting to government, but reformation, 
When miniſtry reſts upon, public opinion, it is not indeed 
built upon a rock of ; adamant ; it has, however, ſome ſtabi- 
lity. But when it ſtands; upon private humour, its ſtructure 
is of ſtubble, and its foundation is on quickſand. I repeat 
it again He that ſupports every adminiſtration, ſubverts all 
5 R. 2 government. 
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government. The reaſon is this: The whole buſineſs in 
which a court uſually takes an intereſt goes on at preſent 
equally well, in whatever hands, whether high or low, wiſe 
or fooliſh, ſcandalous or reputable ; there is nothing there- 
fore to hold it firm to any one body of men, or to any one 
conſiſtent ſcheme of politicks. Nothing interpoſes, to pre- 
vent the full operation of all the caprices and all the paſ- 
ſions of a court upon the ſervants of the publick. The 
ſyſtem of adminiſtration is open to continual ſhocks and 
changes, upon the principles of the meaneſt' cabal, and the 
moſt contemptible intrigue. Nothing can be ſolid and per- 
manent. All good men at length fly with horrour from 
ſuch a ſervice. Men of rank and ability, with the ſpirit 
which ought to animate ſuch men in a free ſtate, while they 
decline the juriſdiction of dark cabal on their actions and 
their fortunes, will, for both, chearfully put themſelves 
upon their country. They will truſt an inquiſitive and diſ- 
tinguiſhing parliament; becauſe it does enquire, and does 
diſtinguiſh. If they act well, they know, that in ſuch a par- 

lament, they will be ſupported againſt any intrigue; if they 
act ill, they know that no intrigue can protect them. This 
fituation, however awful, is honourable. But in one hour, 
and in the ſelf-ſame aſſembly, without any aſſigned or aſ- 
ſignable cauſe, to be precipitated from the higheſt authority 
to the moſt marked neglect, poſſibly into the greateſt peril 
of life and reputation, is a ſituation full of danger, and deſti- 
tute of honour. It will be ſhanned equally by every man of 
prudence, and every man of ſpirit. 

Such are the conſequences of the diviſion of court from 
the adminiſtration; and of the diviſion of public men among 
themſelves. By the former of theſe, lawful government 1s 
undone; by the latter, all oppoſition to lawleſs power 1s 
rendered impotent. Government may in a great meaſure 

2 be 
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be reſtored, if any confiderable bodies of men have honefty 
and reſolution enough never to accept adminiſtration, un- 
leſs this garriſon of king's men, which is ſtationed, as in 2 
citadel, to controul and enflave it, be entirely broken and 
diſbanded, and every work they have thrown up be levelled 
with the ground. The diſpoſition of public men to keep 
this corps together, and to act under it, or to co-operate 
with it, is a touchſtone by which every adminiſtration oughit 
in future to be tried. There has not been one which has 
not ſufficiently experienced the utter incompatibility of 'that 
faction with the public peace, and with all the ends of good 
government: ſince, if they oppoſed it, they ſoon loſt every 
power of ſerving the crown; if they ſubmitted to it, they loſt 
all the eſteem of their country. Until miniſters give to the 
public a full proof of their entire alienation from that ſyſ- 
tem, however plauſible their pretences, we may be ſure they 
are more intent on the emoluments than the duties of 
office. If they refuſe to give this proof, we know of what 
{tuff they are made. In this particular, it ought to be the 
electors buſineſs to look to their repreſentatives. The elec- 
tors ought to eſteem it no leſs culpable in their member to 
give a ſingle vote in parhament to ſuch an adminiſtration, 
than to take an office under it; to endure it, than to act in it. 
The notorious infidelity and verſatility of members of par- 
liament, in their opinions of men and things, onght in a 
particular manner to be conſidered by the electors in the 
enquiry-which is recommended to them. This is one of the 
principal holdings of that deſtructive ſyftem, which has en- 
dieavoured to unhinge all the virtuous, honourable, — uſe- 

ful connexions in the kingdom. | 

This cabal has, with great ſucceſs, dpa ene dotrine 
which ſerves for a colour to thoſe acts of treachery; and 


whilſt it receives any degree of countenance, it will be ut- 
| ten 
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terly ſenſeleſs to look for a vigorous oppoſition to the court 
party. The doctrine is this: That all political connexions 
are in their nature factious, and as ſuch ought to be diſſi- 
pated and deſtroyed; and that the rule for forming admini- 
ſtrations is mere perſonal ability, rated by the judgment of 
this cabal upon it, and taken by draughts from every divi- 
ſion and denomination of public men. This decree was 
ſolemnly promulgated by the head of the court corps, the 
Earl of Bute himſelf, in a ſpeech which he made, in the 
year 1766, againſt the then adminiſtration, the only admini- 
{tration which he has ever been known directly and pub- 
licly to oppoſe. -. 

It is indeed in no way eee that ſuch perſons ſhould 
make ſuch declarations. That connexion and faction are equi- 
valent terms, is an opinion which has been carefully incul- 
cated at all times by unconſtitutional ſtateſmen. The reaſon 
is evident. Whilſt men are linked together, they eaſily and 
ſpeedily communicate the alarm of any evil deſign. They 
are enabled to fathom it with common counſel, and to oppoſe 
it with united ſtrength. Whereas, when they lie diſperſed, 
without concert, order, or diſcipline, communication is un- 
certain, counſel difficult, and reſiſtance impracticable. Where 
men are not acquainted with each other's principles, nor ex- 
perienced in each other's talents, nor at all practiſed in their 
mutual habitudes and diſpoſitions by joint efforts in buſineſs; 
no perſonal confidence, no friendſhip, no common intereſt, 
ſubſiſting among them; it is evidently impoſſible that they 
can act a public part with uniformity, perſeverance, or effi- 
cacy. In a connexion, the moſt inconſiderable man, by add- 
ing to the weight of the whole, has his value, and his uſe; 
out of it, the greateſt talents are wholly unſerviceable to the 
publick. No man, who is not inflamed by vain- glory into 


enthuſiaſm, can flatter himſelf that his ſingle, unſupported, 
| 1 deſultory , 


deſultory, unſyſtematic endeavours arg of power to defeat 
the ſubtle deſigns and united cabals of ambitious citizens. 
When bad men combine, the good muſt aſſociate; elſe they 
will fall; one by one, an ben ſacrifice 4 in a conternptible 


ſtruggle. . | } 


It is not enough in 2 ſituation of ruſt in the common- 


wealth,” that a man means well to his country; it is not 
enough that in his ſingle perſon he never did an evil act, 
brit always voted according to his conſcience, and even har- 
rangued againſt every deſign which he apprehended. to be 
prejudicial tothe intereſts of his country. This innoxious 
and ineffectual character, that ſeems formed · upon a plan of 
apology and diſculpation; falls miſerably ſhort of the mark 
of public duty. That duty demands and requires, that 
what is right ſhould: not only be made known, but made 


; Prevalent; that what is evil ſhould not only be detected, 


but defeated. When the public man; emits to put himſelf 
in a ſituation of doing his duty with effect, it is an omiſſion 
that fruſtrates the purpoſes of his traſt; almoſt as much as 
if he had formally betrayed it. It is ſurely no very rational 
account of à man's life, that he has always acted right; but 
has taken ſpecial care, to act in ſuch a- manner that his 
endeavours could not e pe be CEO of any: con- 
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1 do Hotkwondbt thavthe e of —_ parties Mould 
have made perſons of tender and ſcrupulous virtue ſome- 
what out off humour with all forts: of connexion in politicks. 
admit that people frequently acquire in ſuch confedera- 
cies a narrow, bigotted, and proſcriptive ſpirit; that they 
are apt tolſink the idea of the: general gobd in this circum- 
{cribed an partial linttreſt. But, Mhere duty renders a cri- 
tical ſituationi a neceſſary one, lit is our buſineſs to keep free 


rom the evils-attendatit upon it; and not to fly from the 
| fituation 
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ſituation Itſelf. If a fortreſs is ſeated in an unwholeſome 
air, an officer of the garriſon is obliged to be attentive to his 
health, but he muſt not deſert his ſtation. -Every profeſ- 
Nori, not excepting the glorious one of a ſoldier, or the ſa- 
cred one of a prieſt, is liable to its own particular vices: 
which, however, form no argument againſt thoſe ways of 
life; nor are the vices themſelves inevitable to every indivi- 
dual in thoſe profeſſions. Of ſuch a nature are connexions 
in politicks; eſſentially neceſſary for the full performance 
of our public duty, accidentally liable to degenerate into 
faction. Commonwealths are made of families, free com- 
monwealths of parties alſo; and we may as well affirm, that 
our natural regards and ties of blood tend inevitably to make 
men bad citizens, as that the bonds of our party weaken 
thoſe by which we are held to our country. | 

Some legiſlators went ſo far as to make neutrality i in party 
a crime againſt the ſtate. I do not know whether this might 
not have been rather to overſtrain the principle. Certain it 
is, the 'beſt patriots in the greateſt commonwealths have al- 
ways commended and promoted ſuch connexions. - 1derr 
ſentire"de republica, was with them a principal ground of 
friendſhip and attachment; nor do I know any other capa- 
ble of forming firmer, dearer, more pleaſing, more honour- 
able, and more virtuous habitudes. The Romans carried 
this principle'a great way. Even the holding of offices to- 
gether, the diſpoſition of which aroſe from chance not ſe- 
lection, gave riſe to a relation which continued for life. It 
was called neceſſitudo ſortis; and it was looked upon with a 
ſacred reverence. Breaches of any of theſe kinds of civil 
relation were conſidered as acts of the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
turpitude. The whole people was diſtributed into political 
ſocieties, in which they acted in ſupport of ſuch intereſts in 


the ſtate as they ſeverally affected. For it was then thought 
no 
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no crime, to endeavour by every honeſt means to advance 
to ſuperiority and power thoſe of your own ſentiments and 
opinions. This wiſe people was far from imagining that 
thoſe connexions had no tie, and obliged to no duty; but 
that men might quit them without ſhame, upon evexy call 
of intereſt. They believed private honour to be the great 
foundation of public truſt; that friendſhip was no mean ſtep 
towards patriotiſm; that he who, in the common inter- 
courſe of life, ſhewed he regarded ſomebody beſides him- 
ſelf, when he came to act in a public ſituation, might proba- 
bly conſult ſome, other intereſt than his own. Never may 
we become plus /ages que les ſages, as the French comedian 
has happily, expreſſed it, wiſer than all the wiſe and good 
men who have lived before us. It was their wiſh, to ſee 
public and private virtues, not diſſonant and jarring, and 
mutually deſtructive, but harmoniouſly combined, growing 
out of one another in a noble and orderly gradation, recipro- 
cally ſupporting and ſupported. In one of the moſt fortu- 
nate periods of our hiſtory this. country was governed. by a 
connexion; I mean the great connexion of Whigs in the 
reign of Queen Anne. They were complimented upon the 
principle of this connexion by a poet who was in high : 
eſteem, with them. Addiſon, who knew their ſentiments, 
could not praiſe them for what they conſidered as no proper 
ſnbje& of commendation. As a poet who knew his buſi- 
neſs, he could not applaud them for a thing which in ge- 
neral eſtimation was not gy reputable. Addreſſing him- 


{ſelf to Britain, 

1 Thy favourites grow not up by fortune's ſport, 
Or from the crimes or follies of a court. 
On the firm baſis of deſert they riſe, 
From long-tryd faith, and friend/hip's boly ties. 
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The Whigs of thoſe days believed that the only proper 
method of filing into power was through hard eſſays of 
practiſed friendſhip and experimented fidelity. At that 
time it was not imagined, that patriotiſm was a bloody idol, 
which required the ſacrifice of children and parents, or 
deareſt connexions in private life, and of all the virtues that 
riſe from thoſe relations. They were not of that ingenious 
paradoxical morality, to imagine that a ſpirit of moderation 
was properly ſhewn in patiently bearing the ſufferings of 
your friends; or that diſintereſtedneſs was clearly mani- 
feſted at the expence of other peoples fortune. They be- 


lieved that no men could act with effect, who did not act in 


concert; that no men could act in concert, who did not act 
with confidence; and that no men could act with confi- 
dence, who were not bound together by common epos, 
common affections, and common intereſts. 

Theſe wiſe men, for ſuch I muſt call Lord Sunderland, Lord 
Godolphin, Lord Sommers, and Lord Marlborough, were 
too well principled in theſe maxims upon which the whole 
fabrick of public ſtrength is built, to be blown off their 
ground by the breath of every childiſh talker. They were 
not afraid that they ſhould be called an ambitious Junto; or 
that their reſolution to ſtand or fall together ſhould, by 
placemen, be interpreted into a ſcuffle for places. 

Party is a body of men united, for promoting by their 
joint endeavours the national intereſt, upon ſome particular 
principle in which they are all agreed. For my part, I find 
it impoſſible to conceive, that any one believes in his own 
politicks, or thinks them to be of any weight, who refuſes 
to adopt the means of having them reduced into practice. 
It is the buſineſs of the ſpeculative philoſopher to mark the 
proper ends of government. It is the buſinefs of the politi- 
cian, who is the philoſopher in action, to find out proper 

means 
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means towards thoſe ends, and to employ them with effect. 
Therefore every honourable connexion will avow it is their 
firſt purpoſe, to purſue every juſt method to put the men 
who hold their opinions into ſuch a condition as may ena- 
ble them to carry their common plans into execution, with 
all the power and authority of the ſtate. As this power is 
attached to certain ſituations, it is their duty to contend for 
theſe ſituations. Without a proſcription of others, they are 
bound to give to their own party the preference in all things; 
and by no means, for private conſiderations, to accept any 
offers of power in which the whole body is not included; 
nor to ſuffer themſelves to be led, or to be controuled, or to 
be over-balanced, in office or in council, by thoſe who con- 
tradict the very fundamental principles on which their 
party is formed, and even thoſe upon which every fair con- 
nexion muſt ſtand. Such a generous contention for power, 
on ſuch manly. and, honourable maxims, will eafily be diſ- 
tinguiſhed from the mean and intereſted ſtruggle for place 
and emolument. The very ſtile of ſuch perſons will ſerve 
to diſcriminate them from thoſe numberleſs impoſtors, who 
have deluded the ignorant with profeſſions incompatible 
with human practice, and have afterwards incenſed them by 
practices below the level of vulgar rectitude. 
It is an advantage to all narrow wiſdom and narrow mo- 
rals, that their maxims have a plauſible air; and, on a cur- 
ſory view, appear equal to firſt principles. They are light 
and portable. They are as current as copper coin; and about 
as valuable. They ſerve equally the firſt capacities and the 
loweſt; and they are, at leaſt, as uſeful to the worſt men as 
the beſt. Of this ſtamp is the cant of Not men, but meaſures; 
a ſort of charm, by which many people get looſe from every 
honourable engagement. When I ſee a man acting this 


deſultory and diſconnected part, with as much detriment to 
38 2 his 
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his own fortune as prejudice to the cauſe of any party, I am 
not perſuaded that he is right; but I am ready to believe 
he is in earneſt. I reſpect virtue in all its ſituations; even 
when it is found in the unſuitable company of weakneſs, 
I lament to ſee qualities, rare and valuable, ſquandered away 
without any public utility. But when a gentleman with 
great viſible emoluments abandons the party in which he 
has long acted, and tells you, it is becauſe he proceeds upon 
his own judgment; that he acts on the merits of the ſevera} 
meaſures as they ariſe; and that he is obliged to follow his 
own conſcience, and not that of others; he gives reaſons 
which it is impoſſible to controvert, and diſcovers a charac- 
ter which it is impoſſible to miſtake. What ſhall we think 
of him who never differed from a certain ſet of men until 
the moment they loſt their power, and who never a greed 
with them in a ſingle inſtance afterwards? Would not 17 — 
a coincidence of intereſt and opinion be rather fortunate ? 
Would it not be an extraordinary caſt upon the dice, that a 
man's connexions ſhould degenerate into faction, preciſely 
at the critical moment when they loſe their power, or he 
accepts a place? When people deſert their connexions, the 
deſertion is a manifeſt fact, upon which a direct ſimple iflue 
lies, triable by plain men. Whether a meaſure of govern- 
ment be right or wrong, is no matter of fag, but a mere affair 
of opinion, on which men may, as they do, diſpute and 
wrangle without end. But whether the individual | #145 
the meaſure right or wrong, is a point at ſtill a greater diſ- 
tance from the reach of all human deciſion. It is therefore 
very convenient to politicians, not to put the judgment of 
their conduct on overt- acts, cognizable in any ordinary 
court, but upon ſuch matter as can be triable only in that 
ſecret tribunal, where _ are ſure of being heard with 
flavour, 
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favour, or where at worſt the fentenve will bo only priate 
whipping. / 

I believe the reader voti wiſh to find no ſabſtance ina 
doctrine which has a tendency to deſtroy all teſt of charac- 
ter as deduced from conduct. He will therefore excuſe my 
adding ſomething more, towards the further clearing up a: 
point, which the great convenience of obſcurity to diſhoneity' 
has been able to cover with ſome degree. of darkneſs and 
doubt: - 

In order to throw an odium on political connexion, theſe: 
politicians ſuppoſe it a neceffary incident to it, that you are 
blindly to follow the opinions of your party, when in direct 
oppoſition to your own clear ideas; a degree of ſervitude. 
that no worthy man could bear the thought of ſubmitting; 
to; and ſuch as, I believe, no connexions (except ſome 
court factions) ever could be ſo ſenſeleſsly tyrannical as to 
impoſe. Men thinking freely, will, in particular inſtances, 
think differently. But ſtill, as the greater part of the mea- 
ſures which ariſe in the courſe of public buſineſs are related 
to, or dependent on, ſome great /eading general principles in 
government, a man muſt be peculiarly unfortunate in the 
choice of his political company if he does not agree with 
them at leaſt nine times in ten. If he does not concur in: 
theſe general principles upon which the party is founded, 
and which neceſſarily draw on a concurrence in their appli- 
cation, he ought from the beginning to have choſen: ſome: 
other, more comformable to his opinions. When the queſ- 
tion is in its nature doubtful, or not very material, the 
modeſty which becomes an individual, and (in ſpite of our 
court moraliſts) that partiality which becomes a well- choſen 
friendſhip, will frequently bring on an acquieſcence in the 
general ſentiment. Thus the diſagreement will naturally 
be rare; it will be only enough to indulge freedom, with 

| out 
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out violating concord, or diſturbing arrangement. And this 
is all that ever was required for a character of the greateſt 
uniformity and ſteadineſs in connexion. How men can 
proceed without any connexion at all, is to me utterly incom- 
prehenſible. Of what ſort of materials muſt that man be 
made, how muſt he be tempered and put together, who can 
ſit whole years in parliament, with five hundred and fifty 
of his fellow citizens, amidſt the ſtorm of ſuch tempeſtuous 
paſſions, in the ſharp conflict of ſo many wits, and tempers, 
and characters, in the agitation of ſuch mighty queſtions, 
in the diſcuſſion of ſuch vaſt and ponderous intereſts, with- 
out ſeeing any one ſort of men, whoſe character, conduct, 
or diſpoſition, would lead him to affociate himſelf with them, 
to aid and be aided, in any one ſyſtem of public utility ? 

I remember an old ſcholaftic aphoriſm, which ſays, © that 
« the man who lives wholly detached from others, muſt be 
« either an angel or a devil.” When 1 ſee in any of theſe 
detached gentlemen of our times the angelic purity, power, 
and beneficence, I ſhall admit them to be angels. In the 
mean time we are born only to be men. We ſhall do 
enough if we form ourſelves to be good ones. It is there- 
fore our buſineſs carefully to cultivate in our minds, to rear 
to the moſt perfect vigour and maturity, every ſort of gene- 
rous and honeft feeling that belongs to our nature. To 
bring the diſpoſitions that are lovely in private life into the 
ſervice and conduct of the commonwealth; ſo to be patriots, 
as not to forget we are gentlemen. . To cultivate friend- 
ſhips, and to incur enmities. To have both ſtrong, but both 
ſelected : in the one, to be placable; in the other, immove- 
able. To model our principles to our duties and our ſitua- 
tion. To be fully perſuaded, that all virtue which is im- 
practicable is ſpurious; and rather to run the riſque of fall- 


ing into faults in a courſe which leads us to act with effect 
and 
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and energy, than to loiter out our days without blame, and 
without uſe. Public life is a ſituation of power and energy; 
he treſpaſſes againſt his duty who ſleeps upon his watch, as 
well as he that goes over to the enemy. 

There is, however, a time for all things. It is not every 
conjuncture which calls with equal force upon the activity of 
honeſt men; but critical exigencies now and then ariſe; and 
I am miſtaken, if this be not one of them. Men will ſee the 
neceſſity of honeſt combination; but they may ſee it when 
it is too late. They may embody, when it will be ruinous 
to themſelves, and of no advantage to the country ; when, 
for want of ſuch a timely union as may enable them to op- 
poſe in favour of the laws, with the laws on their ſide, they 
may, at length, find themſelves under the neceſſity of con- 
ſpiring, inſtead of conſulting. The law, for which they ſtand, 
may become a weapon in the hands of its bittereſt enemies; 
and they will be caſt, at length, into that miſerable alter- 
native, between ſlavery and civil confuſion, which no good 
man can look upon without horror; an alternative in which 
it is impoſſible he ſhould take either part, with a conſcience 
perfectly at repoſe. To keep that ſituation of guilt and re- 
morſe at the utmoſt diſtance, is, therefore, our firſt obliga- 
tion. Early activity may prevent late and fruitleſs violence. 
As yet we work in the light. The ſcheme of the enemies 
of public tranquillity has diſarranged, it has not de- 
ſtroyed us. | | 

If the reader believes that there really exiſts ſuch a faction 
as I have deſcribed; a faction ruling by the private inclina- 
tions of a court, againſt the general ſenſe of the people; 
and that this faction, whilſt it purſues a ſcheme for under- 
mining all the foundations of our freedom, weakens (for 
the preſent at leaſt) all the powers of executory government, 


rendering us abroad contemptible, and at home diſtracted; 
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"will believe alſo, that nothing but a firm combination of 
Public men againſt this body, and that, too, ſupported by 
the hearty concurrence of the people at large, can poſſibly 
get the better of it. The people will ſee the neceſſity of 
reſtoring public men to an attention to the public opinion, 
and of reſtoring the conſtitution to its original princi- 
ples. Above all, they will endeavour to keep the houſe 
of commons from aſſuming a character which does not 
belong to it. They will endeavour to keep that houſe, 
for its exiſtence, for its powers, and its privileges, as 
independent of every other, and as dependent upon them- 
ſelves, as poſſible. This ſervitude is to an houſe of com- 
mons (like obedience to the divine law) “ perfect. free- 
« dom.“ For if they once quit this natural, rational, and 
liberal obedience, having deſerted the only proper founda- 
tion of their power, they muſt ſeek a ſupport in an abject 
and unnatural dependence ſomewhere elſe. When, through 
the medium of this juſt connexion with their conftituents, 
the genuine dignity of the houſe of commons is reſtored, it 
will begin to think of caſting from it, with ſcorn, as. badges 
of ſervility, all the falſe ornaments of illegal power, with 
which it has been, for ſome time, diſgraced. It will begin 
to think of its old office of ConTROUL. It will not ſuffer, 
that laſt of evils, to predominate in the country; men with- 
out popular confidence, public opinion, natural connexion, 
or mutual truſt, inveſted with all the Powers of govern- 
ment. 

When they have learned this leſſon themſelves, they 
will be willing and able to teach the court, that it is the 
true intereſt of the prince to have but one adminiſtration ; 
and that one compoſed of thoſe who recommend them- 
delves to their ſovereign through the opinion of their coun- 
try, and not by their obſequiouſneſs to a favourite. Such 


Men will ſerve their ſovereign with affection and fidelity ; 
4 becauſe 
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becauſe his choice of them, upon ſuch principles, is a com- 
pliment to their virtue. They will be able to ſerve him 
effectually; becauſe they will add the weight of the country 
to the force of the executory power. They will be able to 
ſerve their king with dignity; becauſe they will never abuſe 
his name to the gratification of their private ſpleen or ava- 
rice. This, with allowances for human frailty, may pro- 
bably be the general character of a miniſtry, which thinks 
itſelf accountable to the houſe of commons; when the 
houſe of commons thinks itſelf accountable to its conſti- 
tuents. If other ideas ſhould prevail, things muſt remain in 
their preſent confuſion ; until they are hurried into all the 
rage of civil violence; or until they ſink into the dead re- 


poſe of deſpotiſm. 
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PR EB OEMS 


HE following ſpeech has been much the fubject of 

converſation; and the deſire of having it printed was 
laſt ſummer very general. The means of gratifying the 
public curioſity were obligingly furniſhed from the notes of 
ſome gentlemen, members of the laſt parliament. 

This piece has been for ſome months ready for the preſs. 
But a delicacy, poſſibly over ſcrupulous, has delayed the 
publication to this time. The friends of adminiſtration 
have been uſed to attribute a great deal of the oppoſition to 
their meaſures in America to the writings publiſhed in 
England. The editor of this ſpeech kept it back, until all 
the meaſures of government have had their full operation, 
and can be no longer affected, if ever they could have been 
affected, by any publication. | 

Moſt readers will recollect the uncommon pains taken at 
the beginning of the laſt ſeſſion of the laſt parliament, and 
indeed during the whole courſe of it, to aſperſe the charac- 
ters, and decry the meaſures, of thoſe who were ſuppoſed to 
be friends to America; in order to weaken the effect of their 
oppoſition to the acts of rigour then preparing againſt the 
colonies. This ſpeech contains a full refutation of the 
charges againſt that party with which Mr. Burke has all 


along acted. In doing this, he has taken a review of the 
effects 
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effects of all the ſchemes which have been ſucceſſively 
adopted in the government of the plantations. The ſubject 
is intereſting; the matters of information various, and im- 
portant; and the publication at this time, the editor hopes, 
will not be thought unſeaſonable. 


SPEECH, 


JJ 


URING the laſt ſeſſion of the laſt Parliament, on the 
19th of April, 1774, Mr. Roſe Fuller, member for Rye, 
made the following motion; That an act made in the ſeventh 
Year of the reign of his preſent majeſty, intituled, . An act 
« for granting certain duties in the Britiſh colonies and plan- 
« tations in America; for allowing a drawback. of the duties 
« of cuſtoms upon the exportation from this kingdom of 
« coffee and cocoa nuts, of the produce of the ſaid colonies 
« or plantations; for diſcontinuing the drawbacks payable 
© on china earthen ware exported to America; and for 
« more effectually preventing the clandeſtine running of 
« goods in the ſaid colonies and plantations ;” might be 
read, 
And the ſame being read accordingly ; he moved, © That 
« this houſe will, upon this day ſevennight, reſolve itſelf 
« into a committee of the whole houſe, to take into conſi- 
« deration the duty of 3d. per pound weight upon tea, pay- 
« able in all his majeſty's dominions in America, impoſed 
« by the ſaid act; and alſo the appropriation. of the ſaid 
« duty.” x 


X On 
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On this latter motion a warm and intereſting debate aroſe, 
in which Mr. Burke ſpoke as follows: Se 
$18, | we 
I agree with the hanourable gentleman # who ſpoke laſt, 


that this ſubject is not new in this houſe. Very diſ- 


agreeably to this houſe, very unfortunately to this nation, 
and to the peace and proſperity of this whole empire, 
no topic has been more familiar to us. For nine long years, 
ſeſſion after ſeſſion, we have been laſhed round and round 
this miſerable circle of occaſional arguments and temporary 
expedients. I am ſure our heads muſt turn, and our ſto- 
machs nauſeate with them. We have had them in every 
ſhape; we have looked at them in every point of view. In- 


vention is exhauſted; reaſon is fatigued ; experience has 
given judgment; but obſtinacy is not yet conquered. 


The honourable gentleman has made one endeavour more 
to diverſify the form of this diſguſting argument. He has 
thrown out a ſpeech compoſed almoſt entirely of challenges. 
Challenges are ſerious things; and as he is a man of pru- 
dence as well as reſolution, I dare ſay he has very well 
weighed thoſe challenges before he delivered them. I had 
long the happineſs to ſit at the ſame ſide of the houſe, and 
to agree with the honourable gentleman on all the American 
queſtions. My ſentiments, I am ſure, are well known to 


him; and I thought I had been perfectly acquainted with 
his. Though I find myſelf miſtaken, he will ſtill permit 
me to uſe the privilege of an old friendſhip; he will permit 


me to apply myſelf to the houſe under the ſanction of his 
authority; and, on the various grounds he has meaſured 
out, to ſubmit to you the poor opinions which I have formed, 


* Charles Wolfran Cornwall, Eſq. lately appointed one of the lords of the treaſury. 
| upon 
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upon a matter of importance enough to demand the/Falleſt 
conſideration I could beſtow upon it. 
He has ſtated to the houſe two grounds of eee ; 
one narrow and ſimple, and merely confined to the queſtion 
on your paper : the other more large and more complicated ; 
comprehendirig the whole ſeries of the parliamentary pro- 
ceedings with regard to America, their cauſes, and their 
conſequences. With regard. to the latter ground, he ftates 
it as uſeleſs, and thinks it may be even dangerous, to enter 
into ſo extenſive a field of enquiry. Yet, to my ſurprize, 
he had hardly laid down this reſtrictive propoſition, to which 
his authority would have given ſo much weight, when di- 
rectly, and with the' ſame authority, he condemns it; and 
declares it abſolutely neceſſary to enter into the moſt ample 
hiſtorical detail. His zeal has thrown him a little out of his 
uſual accuracy, In this perplexity what ſhall we do, Sir, 
who are willing to ſubmit to the law he gives us? He has 
reprobated in one part of his ſpeech the rule he had laid 
down for debate in the other; and, after narrowing the 
ground for all thoſe who are to ſpeak after him, he takes an 
excurſion himſelf, as unbounded as the ſubject and the ex- 
tent of his great abilities. 
Sir, When I cannot obey all his laws, I will do the beſt I 
can. I will endeavour to obey ſuch of them as have the 
ſanction of his example; and to ſtick to that rule, which, 
though not conſiſtent with the other, is the moſt rational. 
He was certainly in the right when, he took the matter 
largely. I cannot prevail on myſelf to agree with him in 
his cenſure of his own conduct. It is not, he will give me 
leave to ſay, either uſeleſs or dangerous. He aſſerts, that 
retroſpect is not wiſe; and the proper, the only proper, ſub- 
ject of enquiry is, © not how we got into this difficulty, but 
% how we are to get out of it.” In other words, we are, 
VoL. I. 3 U according 
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according to him, to conſult our invention, and to reject our 
experience. The mode of deliberation he recommends is 
diametrically oppoſite to every rule of reaſon, and every 
principle of good ſenſe eftabliſhed amongſt mankind. For, 
that ſenſe and that reaſon, I have always underftood, abſo- 
lutely to preſcribe, whenever we are involved in difficulties 
from the meaſures we have purſued, that we ſhould take 2 
ſtri review of thoſe meaſures, in order to correct our errors 
if they ſhould be corrigible; or at leaſt to avoid a dull unifor- 
mity in miſchief, and the unpitied calamity of being re- 
peatedly caught in the ſame ſnare. 

Sir, I will freely follow the honourable gentleman i in his hiſ- 
torical diſcuſſion, without the leaſt management for men or 
meaſures, further than as they ſnall ſeem to me to deſerve it. 
But before I go into that large conſideration, becauſe 1 
would omit nothing that can give the houſe ſatisfaction, 1 
wiſh to tread the narrow ground to which alone the honour- 
able gentleman, in one part of his ſpeech, has ſo ſtrictly con- 
ſined us. 

He deſires to know, whether, if we were to repeal this 
tax, agreeably to the propoſition of the honourable gentle- 
man who made the motion, the Americans would not take 
poſt on this conceſſion, in order to make a new attack on 
the next body of taxes; and whether they would not call 
for a repeal of the duty on wine as loudly as they do now for 
the repeal of the duty on tea? Sir, I can give no ſecurity on 
this ſubject. But I will do all that I can, and all that can be 
fairly demanded. To the experience which the honourable 
gentleman reprobates in one inftant, and reverts to in the 
next; to that experience, without the leaſt wavering or heſi- 
tation on my part, 1 ſteadily appeal; and would to God there 
was no other arbiter to decide on the vote with which the 
Houſe is to conclude this day ! 

| When 
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When partiament repealed the ſtamp act in the year 1766, 
i affirm, firſt, that the Americans did ut in conſequence of 
this meaſure call upon you to give up the former parlia- 
mentary revenue which ſubſiſted in that country; or even 
any one of the articles which compoſe it. I affirm alſo; 
that when, departing from the maxims of that repeal, you 
revived the ſcheme of taxation, and thereby filled the minds 
of the coloniſts with new jealouſy, and all forts of appre- 
henſions, then it was that they quarrelled with the old taxes, 
as well as the new; then it was, and not till then, that they 
queſtioned all the parts of your legiſlative power; and by 
the battery of ſuch queſtions have ſhaken the ſolid ſtructure 
of this empire to its deepeſt foundations. 

Of thoſe two propoſitions I ſhall, before I have done, give 
ſuch convincing, ſuch damning proof, that however the 
contrary may be whiſpered in circles, or bawled in news- 
papers, they never more will dare to raiſe their voices in 
this houſe, I ſpeak with great confidence. I have reaſon 
for it. The miniſters are with me. They at leaſt are con- 
vinced that the repeal of the ſtamp act had not, and that no 
repeal can have, the conſequences which the honourable gen- 
tleman who defends their meaſures is ſo much alarmed at. 
To their conduct, I refer him for a concluſive anſwer to his 
objection. I carry my proof irrefiſtibly into the very body 
of both miniſtry and parliament ; not on any general reaſon- 
ing growing out of collateral matter, but on the conduct of 
the honourable gentleman's miniſterial friends on the new 
revenue itſelf. 4 

The act of 1767, which grants this tea duty, ſets forth in 
its preamble, that it was expedient to raiſe a revenue in 
America, for the ſupport of the civil government there, as 
well as for purpoſes ſtill more extenſive. To this ſupport 
the act aſſigns ſix branches of duties. About two years af- 
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ter this act paſſed, the miniſtry, I mean the preſent mini- 
ſtry, thought it expedient to repeal five of the duties, and 
to/ leave (for reaſons beſt known to themſelves) only the 
ſixth ſtanding. Suppoſe any perſon, at the time of that 
repeal, had thus addreſſed the miniſter #, Condemning, 
« as you do, the repeal of the ſtamp act, why do you ven- 
«ture to repeal the duties upon glaſs, paper; and painters 
“ colours? Let your pretence for the repeal be what it will, 
& are you not thoroughly convinced, that your conceſſions 
&©-will produce, not ſatis faction, but inſolence in the Ameri- 
«© cans; and that the giving up theſe taxes will neceſſitate 
the giving up of all the reſt?” This objection was as pal- 
pable then as it is now; and it was as good for preſerving 
the five duties as for retaining the ſixth. Beſides, the mini- 
ſer will recollect, that the repeal of the ſtamp. act had but 
juſt preceded his repeal; and the ill policy of that meaſure 
(had it been ſo impolitic as it has been repreſented), and 
the miſchiefs it produced, were quite recent. Upon the 
principles therefore of the honourable gentleman, upon the 
principles of the miniſter himſelf, the miniſter has nothing 
at all to anſwer. He ſtands condemned by himſelf, and by 
all his affociates old and new, as a deſtroyer, in the firſt truſt 
of finance, of the revenues; and in the firſt rank of honour, 
as a betrayer of the dignity of his country. | 
"Moſt men, eſpecially great men, do not always know their 
well-wiſhers. I come to reſcue that noble lord out of the 
hands of thoſe he calls his friends; and even out of his own. 
I will do him the juſtice, he is denied at home. He has 
not been this wicked or imprudent man. He knew that a 
repeal had no tendency to produce the miſchiefs which give 
ſo much alarm to his honourable friend. His work was not 


* Lord North, then chancellor of the exchequer, | 
bad 
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bad in its principle, but imperfect in its execution; and the 
motion. on your paper preſſes him only to compleat a proper 
plan, which, by ſome unfortunate and unaccountable error, 
be had left unſiniſned. 

I hope, Sir, the honourable gentleman who ſogke- laſt, is 
thoroughly ſatisfied, and fatisfied out of the proceedings of 
miniſtry on their own favourite act, that his fears from a 
repeal are groundleſs. If he is not, I leave him, aud the 
noble lord who fits by him, to ſettle the matter, as well as 
they can, together; for if the repeal of American taxes de- 
ſtroys all our government in America—He is the man! 
and he is the worſt of all the repealers, becauſe. he is 
the laſt. 

But I hear it rung continually in my ears, now and for- 
merly,—“ the preamble! what will become of the preamble, 

« if you repeal this tax?“ -I am ſorry to be compelled, ſo 
often to expoſe the calamities and diſgraces of parliament. 
The preamble of this law, ſtanding as it now ſtands, has the 
lie direct given to it by the proviſionary part of the act; if 
that can be called proviſionary which makes no proviſion. 
ſhould be afraid to expreſs myſelf in this manner, eſpe- 
cially in the face of ſuch a formidable array of ability as is 
now draun up before me, compoſed of the antient houſe- 
hold troops of that ſide of the houſe, and the new recruits 
from this, if the matter were not clear and indiſputable. 
Nothing but truth could give me this firmneſs; but plain 
truth and clear evidence can be beat down. by no ability.. 
The clerk will be ſo good as to turn -to- the act, and to read 
this. favourite preamble : : 

Whereas it is expedient that a revenue le ſhould be raiſed in 
your majefly's dominions in America, for making @ more cer- 
tain and adequate proviſion for defraving the charge of the 


adminiſtration of juſtice, and ſupport of civil government, 
| | in 
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in ſucb provinces where it ſhall be found neceſſary; and to- 
voaru further defraying the expences of defending, protect · 
ine; and ſecuring the ſaid dominions. 

Vou have heard this pompous performance. Now where 18 
the revenue which is to do all theſe mighty things? Five ſixths 
repealed abandoned —ſunk - gone —loſt for ever. Does the 
poor ſolitary tea duty ſupport the purpoſes of this pream- 
ble? Is not the ſupply there ſtated as effectually abandoned 
as if the tea duty had periſhed in the general wreck ? Here, 
Mr. Speaker, is a precious mockery—a preamble without 
ati act taxes granted in order to be repealed-and the rea- 
ſons of the grant ſtill carefully kept up! This is raiſing a 
revenue in America! This is preſerving dignity in Eng- 
land! If you repeal this tax in compliance with the motion, 
I readily admit that you loſe this fair preamble. Eſtimate 
your loſs in it. The object of the act is gone already; and 
all you ſuffer is the purging the ſtatute-book of the - 
brium of an empty, abſurd, and falſe recital. 
lt has been ſaid again and again, that the ſive Taxes were 
repealed on commercial principles. It is ſo faid in the paper 
in my hand *; a paper which I conftantly carry about: 
which I have often uſed, and ſhall often uſe again. What 
is got by this paltry pretence of commercial principles 1 
know not; for, if your government in America is deſtroyed 
by the repeal of taxes, it ts of no conſequence upon what 
ideas the repeal is grounded. Repeal this tax too upon 
commercial principles if you pleaſe. Theſe principles will 
ferve as well now as they did formerly. But you know that, 
either your objection to a repeal from theſe ſuppoſed conſe- 
" quences has no validity, or that this pretence never could 
remove it. This commercial motive never was believed 


Lord Hillſborough's circular letter to the govertiors of the colonies concerning the 
repeal of ſome of the duties laid in the act of 1767. b 
y 
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by any man, either in America, which this letter is meant 
to ſoothe, or in England, which it is meant to deceive, It 
was impoſe ble it ſhould. Becauſe every man, in the lęaſt 
acquainted with the detail of commerce, muſt know, that 
ſeveral of the articles on which the tax was repealed were 
fitter Objects of duties than almoſt any other articles that 
could poſſibly be choſen ; without compariſon more ſo, than 
the tea that was left taxed; as infinitely leſs, liable to be 
eluded by contraband. The tax upon red and white lead 
was of this nature. You have, in this kingdom, an advan- 
tage in lead, that amounts to a monopoly. When you find 
yourſelf in this ſituation of advantage, you ſometimes ven- 
tute to tax even your own export. You did fo, ſoon after 
the laſt war; when, upon this principle, you ventured to 
impoſe a duty on coals. In all the articles of American 
contraband trade, who ever heard of the ſmuggling of red 
lead, and white lead? You might, therefore, well enough, 
without danger of contraband, and without injury to com- 
merce (if this were the whole conſideration) have taxed 
theſe commodities. The ſame may be ſaid of glaſs. Be- 
ſides, fome of the things taxed were ſo trivial, that the loſs 
of the objects themſelves and their utter annihilation out of 
American commerce, would have been comparatively as 
nothing. But is the article of tea ſuch an object in the trade 
of England, as not to be fek, or felt but ſlightly, like white 
lead, and red lead, and painters colours? Tea is an object of 
far other importance. Tea is perhaps the moſt important 
object, taking it with its neceflary connections, of any in the 
mighty circle of our commerce. If commercial principles 
had been the true motives to the repeal, or had they been at 
all attended to, tea would have been the laſt article we ſhould 
have left taxed for a ſubject of controverſy. 


3 


A 


Sir, 
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lat ãs not a pleaſant conſideration z but nothing in the 


world can read ſo awful and ſo inſtrustive x lefon asc the 
condarft of miniſtry in this buſinefs upon the miſchief of 


not having darge and liberal ideas in the management of 
great affairs. Never have the ſervants of the ſtate looked 
at the Whole of your complicated intereſts in one connected 


view; They bave taken things, by bits and fcraps, ſome at 
one time and one pretence, and ſome at another, juſt as they 
preſſed, without any ſort of regard to their relations or de- 
pendencies. They never had any kind of ſyſtem, right or 


wrong; but only invented occaſionally ſome miſerable tale 


for the day, in order meanly to ſneak out of difficulties, into 
which they had proudly ſtrutted. And they were put to all 
theſe ſhifts and devices, full of meanneſs and full off mill 


chief, in order to pilfer piecemeal a repeal of an act, which 
they had not the generous courage, when they found and 
felt their error, honourably and fairly to diſclaim. By ſuch 


management, by the irreſiſtible operation of feeble coun- 


cils, ſo paltry. a ſum as three- pence in the eyes of a financier, 


t inſignificant an article as tea in the eyes of a philoſopher, 


have ſhaken the pillars of a commercial mmm that circled 
the whole globe. at Him ban 

Do you forget that, in the very laſt year, you ſtood on tho 
precipice of general bankruptey? Vour danger was indeed 
great. vou were diſtreſſed in the affairs of the Eaſt India 
company; and you well know what fort of things are in- 
volved in the comprehenſive energy of that ſignificant ap- 


pellation. I am not called upon to enlarge to you on that 


danger, which you thought proper yourſelves to aggravate, 
and to diſplay to the world with all the parade of indiſcreet 
declamation. The monopoly of the moſt lucrative trades, 
and the poſſeſſion of imperial revenues, had brought you 
to 
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to the verge of beggary and ruin. Such was your repreſen- 
tation ſuch, in ſome meaſure, was your caſe. The vent 

of ten millions of pounds of this commodity, now locked up 
by the operation of an injudicious tax, and rotting in the 
watehouſes:of the company, would have prevented all this 
diſtreſs; and all that ſeries of deſperate meaſures which you 
thought yourſelves obliged to take in conſequente of it. 
America would have furniſhed that vent, which no other 
part of the world can furniſh but America; where tea is 
next to a neceſſary of life; and where the demand grows 
upon the ſupply. I hope our dear- bought Eaſt India con 
mittees have done us at leaſt fo much good, as to let us 
know, that without a more extenfive ſale of that article our 
Eaſt India revenues and acquifitions can have no certain con- 

nection with this country. It is through the American trade 
of tea that your Eaſt India conqueſts are to be prevented 
from cruſhing you with their burthen. They are ponderous 
indeed; and they muſt have that great country to lean upon, 
or they tumble upon your head. It is the ſame folly that 
has loſt/ you at once the benefit of the weſt and of the eaſt. 
This folly has thrown open folding- doors to contraband; 
and will be the means of giving the profits of the trade of 
your colonies, to every nation but yourſelves. Never did a 
people ſuffer ſo much for the empty words of à preamble. 
It muſt be given up. For on what principle does it ſtand? 
This famous revenue ſtands, at this hour, on all the debate, 
as a deſcription of revenue not as yet known in all the com- 
prehenſive (but too comprehenſive!) vocabulary of finance 
-a preambulary tax. It is indeed a tax of ſophiſtry, a tax 
of pedantry, a tax of diſputation, a tax of war and rebellion, 
a tax for any thing but den to * W or ſatis fac- 
tion to the ſubject. | | 
VoL. I. 3 X Well! 
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well! but whatever it is, gentlemem will force thescele- 


niſts to take the teas. You will force then? has ſeven- years 


ſtruggle been yet able to force ther? O Hut it ſeertis 4 we 
are in the right. The tax is trifling iti effect it is rather 
« an exoneration than an impoſition; tHrSEfdurths of the 
6 ꝗquty formerly payable on teas exported to America is 
<'taken off; the place of collection is only ſhifted; inſtead 


of the retention of a ſhilling from the difive-back here, it 


«is three-pence cuſtom paid in America.” All this, Sir, is 
very true. But this is the very folly and miſchief of the act. 


Incredible as it may ſeem, you know that you have delibe- 


rately thrown away a large duty which you held ſecure and 


quiet in your hands, for the vain hope of getting one three- 


fourths leſs, through every hazard, through certain litiga- 


tion, and poffibly through waer. 


The manner of proceeding in the duties on paperJand 
glaſs impoſed by the ſame; act, was èxactly in the ſame ſpirit. 
There are heavy exciſes on thoſe articles when uſed in 
England. On export, theſe” eXbiſes- are drawn back! But 
inſtead of withholdin 8 the draw- back, Which might have 
been done, with eaſe, withotit charge, wirhetit poſfibility of 
ſmuggling; and inſtead of f applying” tlie money (money al- 
ready in your hands) accòrffing to your pleaſure, you began 
your operations in finahcE by flinging away your! revenue; 
you allowed the whole dfiw-back on expetty: and then vou 
charged the duty (which/ytu had before difchturged)yipay+ 
able in the colonies; Where it was certain the: collection 
would devour it to the bone; if any revenue were ever 
ſuffered to be collected at all. os ſpirit HELEN and ani. 
mates the whole maſs. 2 411% 1 ge 

Could any thing be a ſubject wy more juſt aaron: to-Ames- 


rica, than to ſee you 80 out of the * high. road of fi- 
2 | nance, 
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nances and give up ur moſt certain, revenues. ur 
cleareſt intereſt, merely for the ſake of 217 8705 55 5 | 
nies ? Noa man ever doubted that the, commodity of tea | 
oould bear jan-impoſition; of three-pence., But no commo- b 
dity will, hear three-pence,. or wall, bear a. penny, when the 
general feelings of men are irritated, and. two millions of | 
people are-xeſglved not to, pay, The feelings of. the colonies 
weren formerly the feelings af Great. Britain. Their were 
formerly the feelings of, Mr. Hampden when, called upon 
for the payment of twenty ſhillings. Would twenty ſhil- 
lings have ruined Mr. Hampden's . fortune? No! but the 
payment of half twenty ſhillings, on the principle it was 
demanded, would have made him a flave. It is the weight 

of that preamble,, off which you are ſo fond, and not the 
weight of the duty, that the Americans are unable and un- 
willing ta bear. nb oi 1 

It is then, Sir, upon the principle of this meaſure, and no- 
thing elſe, that we are at iſſue. It is a Principle of political 
expediency. Vour act of 1767 aſſerts, that it is expedient to 
raiſe a revenue in America; your act of 1769, which takes 
away that revenue, contradicts the act of 1767; * and, by 
ſomething much ſtronger than words, aflerts, that it is not 
expedient. It is a reflexion upon your, wiſdom to perſiſt in 
a ſolemn parliamentary declaration of the expediency of any 
object, for Which, at the fame time, you, make no ort of 
proviſion. And pray, Sir, let not this circumſtance eſcape 
vou; it is very material; that the preamble of this. act, 
which we wiſh. to repeal, is not aectargtory, of a right, as 
ſome gentlemen ſeem to argue it; it is only a recital of the 
expediency of a certain exerciſe of a right ſuppoſed already 
to have been aſſerted; an exerciſe you are nqw contending 
for by ways and means, which you confeſs, though they 


were . to be utterly inſufficient for their purpoſe. 
3X 2 You 
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Vu are therefore at this moment in thelaukward ſituation 
of fighting for a phantom; a quiddity; n thing that wants, 
notronly a ſubſtance, but even a name; for a thing, which 
is neither abſtract right, nor profitable enjioyment. 
They tell you, Sir, that your dignity is tied to it. I know 
not how” it happens, but this dignity of yours is a terrible 
incumbrance to you; for it has of late been ever at war 
with your intereſt, your equity, and every idea of your po- 
licy. Shew the thing you contend for to be reaſon; ſhew it 
ta be common ſenſe; ſnew it to be the means of attaining 
ſome uſeful end; and then I am content to allow it what 
dignity you pleaſe. But what dignity is derived from the 
perſeverance in abſurdity is more than ever I could diſcern. 
The honourable gentleman has ſaid well -indeed, in moſt of 
his general obſervations I agree with him—he ſays, that this 
ſubject does not ſtand as it did formerly. Oh, certainly not! 
every hour you continue on this ill-choſen ground, your 
difficulties thicken on you; and therefore my concluſion is, 
remove from a bad poſition as quickly as you can. The diſ- 
grace, and the neceffity of g both pov n grow upon 
you every hour of your delay. ee eee e 

But will you repeal the act, fays the Ae ee 
man, at this inſtant when America is in open reſiſtance to 
your authority, and that you have juſt revived your ſyſtem 
of taxation? He thinks he has driven us into a corner. But 
thus pent up, I am content to meet Him; becauſe I enter 
the liſts ſupported by my old authority, his new friends; ' 
the miniſters themſelves. The honourable gentleman re- 
members, that about five years ago as great diſturbances as 
the preſent prevailed in America on account of the new 
taxes. The miniſters repreſented theſe diſturbances as 
treaſonable; and this houſe thought proper, on that repre- 


ſentation, to make a famous addreſs for a revival, and for a 
new 
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new application, of a ſtatute. of Henry VI! We beſought 
the king, in that well conſidered addreſs, to enquire into 
treaſons, and to bringithe ſuppoſed traitors from America 
to Great Britain for tal. His majeſty: was pleaſtd gra- 
ciouſly to promiſe a compliance with our requeſt. All the 


attempts from this ſidle of the houſe to reſiſt theſe violences, 
and to bring about à repeal, were treated with the utmoſt 
ſcorn. An apprehenſion of the very conſequences now 
ſtated: by the honourable | gentleman; was then given as a 
reaſon for ſhutting the door againſt all hope of ſuch an al- 
teration. And ſo ſtrong was the ſpirit for ſupporting the 
new taxes, that the ſeſſion concluded with the following 
remarkable declaration. After ſtating the vigorous mea- 
ſures which had mn n n __ throne 
proceeds: U G8 Þ 2x1 i“! 

You bade aſſured me of your fm ſupport in as be 
of them. '| Nothing, im my opinion, could be more likely to enable 


the well. diſpoſed among my ſubjects in that part ef the” word, 


effetually to diſcourage and defeat the defigns of the fattions 


and ſeditious, than the bearty concurrence of every branch f 


the legiſlature, in TY the execution of ths laws: in 

every part of my dominion g. 5 LEN 
After this no man dreamt that a — * this mini 

ſtry could poſſibly take place. The honourable gentleman 


knows as- well as I, that the idea was utterly exploded by 
thoſe >who ſway: the houſe. This ſpeech was made on the 
nint day of May, 1769. Five days after this fpeech, that 


is, on the Igth of the ſame month, the public circular letter, 
apart df which I am going to read to you, was written by 


Lord Flillſporough, ſecretary of ftate for the colonies. 


After reciting W . mam 
on thus: 


xc Fcan take pos me to afure you, nottaithfanding Ae 
WI; I 4 gans 


; 
: 
: 
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ct gon to the contrary, from men with factious and ſeditious 


views, hat his majetyr i preſeht adminiſtration have at no 
* time entertained a deſign to ſ/propoſe to parliament to lay 


cc any further taxes upon America, for the purpoſe of RAIS- 
« ING A REVENUE; and tbatit ix at preſent! their inten- 
tion to propoſe, the next ſefſiow of parliament, to take-off the 


«duties upon glaſs, 


cc of commerce. 


511 


. 
1 
* - » 


aq 5! 


paper, and colours, upon confideration. of 
«© ſuch daties having Been _ e to the true Principles 


Mast 


ti; 


' «6 Theſe have always "o__ * Aillare, the ſentiments of his 
« majeſty'*s' preſent ſervants ; and by which: their. conduct in 
ec reſpect to America has been governed. And his majeſty re- 
&« ies upon your prudence and fidelity. for | ſuch an explanation 


«of his meaſures, as may tend to remove tbe prejudices which 


& have been excited by the miſrepreſentations of thoſe 'who are 
cc enemies to the peace and proſperity of Great Britain and ber 
ec colonies; and to re-etabliſh that mutual confidence and af- 
6 fection, upon which vhs glory and Jajery of the n empire 


& depend. 


2011 os 


Here, Sir, is a canonical book of miniſterial PRIN the 


general epiſtle to the Americans. 


What does the gentleman 


ſay to it? Here a repeal is promiſed; promiſed without con- 
dition; and while your authority was actually reſiſted. I 
paſs by the public promiſe of a peer relative to the repeal of 
taxes by this houſe. I paſs by the uſe of the king's name in 
a matter of ſupply, that ſacred and reſerved right of the 
Commons. I conceal the ridiculous figure of parliament, 
hurling its thunders at the gigantic rebellion of America; 
and then five days after, proſtrate at the feet of thoſe aſ- 
ſemblies we affected to deſpiſe; begging them, by the inter- 
vention of our miniſterial ſureties, to receive our ſubmiſ- 
ſion; and heartily promiſing amendment. Theſe might 
have been ſerious matters formerly; but we are grown 


wiſer 
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wiſer than our fathers. Paſſing, therefore, from the conſti- 
tutional. conſideration to the mere policy, does not this letter 
imply, that the idea of taxing America for the purpoſe of 
revenue is an abominable project; when the miniſtry, {up- 
poſe none but factious men, and with ſeditious views, could 
charge them with it? does not this letter adopt and ſanctify 
the American diſtinction of :axing for à revenue? does 
it not formally reject all future taxation on that principle? 
does it not ſtate the miniſterial rejection of ſuch Principle of 
taxation, not as the occaſional, but the conſtant opinion of 
the king's ſervants ? does it not ſay (I care not how conſiſt- 
ently), but does it_ not ſay, that their conduct with regard to 
America has, been. aways governed by this policy? It goes a 
great deal further. Theſe excellent and truſty. ſervants. of. 
the king, juſtly fearful leſt they themſelves ſhould have loſt 
all credit with the world, bring out the image of, their gra- 
cious ſovereign from the inmoſt and moſt ſacred ſhrine, and' 
they pawn him as a ſecurity for their-promiſes,—* Hts ma- 
« je/ty relies on your. prudence and fidelity for ſuch an ex- 
“ planation of hi meaſures.” Theſe ſentiments of the mi- 
niſter, and theſe meaſures of his majeſty, can only relate 
to the principle and practice of taxing, for a revenue; and 
accordingly Lord Botetourt, ſtating it as ſuch, did, with great 
propriety, and in the exact ſpirit of his inſtructions, endea- 
vountoqemove the fears of the Virginian aſſembly, left the 
ſoitiments, which it ſeems (unknown to the world) had a/- 
ways:betn thoſe. of the miniſters, and by. which their. conduct 
in rehect ta America bud been governed, ſhould by ſome poſ- 
ſible reftohation, fayourable to wicked American taxers, be 
hereafter eee . addreſſes them in this man- 


nen: 
It may poſſibly — objected, that, as ; bis Majeſty s reſent adm 


nitration are not immortal, /beir ſuccelſors may be inclined 10 
attempt. 
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attempt to undo what the preſent miniſters ſhall have. at- 
tempteu 2 perform ; ; and to that objettion I can give but this 
anfewer : that it is my firm opinion, that the plan I have Aared 
10 you will certainly take place, and that it will never be de- 
parted from; and ſo determined am I for ever to abide by it, 
that I will be content to be declared infamous, if I do nat, to 
the laſt hour of my life, at all times, in all places, and upon all 
occaſions, exert every power with which JI either am, or ever 
| Hall be legally inveſted, in order 10 obtain and maintain for the 
| continent of America that fatisfation which I have been au- 
| thoriſed to promiſe this day, by the confidential /ervants of our 
gracious ſovereign, who to my-certain knowledge rates his ho- 
nour ſo high, that he would rather part with his crown, than 
1 it by deceit *. | 

A'glorious and true character! which (ſince we ſuffer his 
miniſters with impunity to anſwer for his ideas of taxation) 
we ought to make it our buſineſs to enable his majeſty to 
preſerve in all its luſtre. Let him have character, ſince 
ours is no more! Let ſome part of government be kept in 
| reſpect ! 
1 This epiſtle was not the letter of lord Hillſborough ſolely ; 
| though he held the official pen. It was the letter of the no- 
ble lord 3 the floor 4, and of all the king's then mi- 


—— . —ÄAUö4ͤ . — 


* A material W is emed by Mr. Burke nen the manner in which 
the continent received this royal aſſurance. The aſſembly of Virginia, in their addreſs in an- 
ſwer to lord Botetourt's ſpeech, expreſs themſelves thus: « We will not fuffer our preſent 
a hopes, ariſing from the pleaſing ptoſpect your lordſhip hath fo kindly opened and diſ- 
& played to us, to be daſhed by the bitter reflection that any firture adminiſtration will en- 
« tertain a wiſh to depart from that plan, which affords the ſureſt and moſt permanent foun- 
<« dation of public tranquillity and happineſs : No, my lord, we are ſure our mg gracious 
« ſovereign, under whatever changes may happen in his confidential ſervants, will remain 

; | « immutable in the ways of truth and juſtice, and that he is incapable of deceiving his faith- 
| « ful ſubjects ; W 
| ſanctiſied by the royal word.” 

+ Lord North. 19 v. 


1 


| 
, 
| 
: 
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niſters, who (with I think the exception of two only] are his 
mioiſters at this, hour. The very firſt news that a Britiſh 
parliament heard of what it Ny to do with the duties which 
it had given and granted to the king, was by the publication 
of the votes of American aſſemblies. It was in America that 


your reſolutions were pre- declared. It was from thence that 


we knew to a certainty, how much exactly, and not a ſcruple 
more nor leſs, we were to repeal. We were unworthy to be 


confidential communications from — majeſty 8. ee ene 
ſervants. We were nothing but inſtruments. Do you, after 


this, wonder, that you have no weight and no reſpect in the 


colonies? After this, are you ſurprized, that parliament is 
every day and every where loſing (I feel it with ſorrow, I 
utter it with reluctance) that reverential affection, which ſo 
: endearing. 2 name of authority ought ever to carry with it; 
that you are obeyed ſolely from reſpect to the bayonet; and 
that this houſe, the ground and pillar of freedom, is itſelf held 
up only by the treacherous under-pinning and cngaly but- 
treſſes of arbitrary power ? 

If this dignity, which is to ſtand in the place of juſt Goh 
and common ſenſe, had been conſulted, there was a time 
for preſerving it, and, for reconciling it with any conceſſion. 
If in the ſeſſion of 1768, that ſeſſion of idle terror and empty 
menaces, you had, as you were often preſſed to do, repealed 
theſe taxes; then your ſtrong operations would have come 
juſtified and enforced, in caſe. your conceſſions had been 
returned by outrages. But, prepoſterouſly, you began with 
violence; and before terrors could have any effect, either 
good or bad, your miniſters immediately begged pardon, 
and promiſed that repeal to the obſtinate Americans whach 
they had refuſed in an eaſy, good-natured, complying Britiſh 
parliament, The aſſemblies, which had been publicly and 

VoL. I. 25 SE” avowedly 
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avowedly diſſolved for their contumacy, are called together 
to receive your ſubmiſſion. Your miniſterial directors bluſ. 
tered like tragic tyrants here; and then went mumping 


with a ſore leg in America, canting, and whining, and 
complaining of faction, which repreſented them as friends 


to a revenue from the colonies. I hope nobody in this houſe 


will hereafter have the impudence to defend American taxes 
in the name of miniſtry. The moment they do, with this 
letter of attorney in my hand, I will tell them, in the autho- 
riſed terms, they are wretches, with factious and ſeditious 
cc views; enemies to the peace and proſperity of the mother 
c country and the colonies,” and ſubverters “of the mutual 
cc affection and confidence on which the glory and ſafety of 
& the Britiſh empire depend.” 

After this letter, the queſtion is no more on propriety or 
dignity. They are gone already. The faith of your ſove- 
reign is pledged for the political principle. The general de- 
claration in the letter goes to the whole of it. You muſt 
therefore either abandon the ſcheme of taxing ; or you muſt 
ſend the miniſters tarred and feathered to America, who 
daredito hold out the royal faith for a renunciation of all 
taxes for revenue. Them you muft puniſh, or this faith 
you muſt preſerve. The preſervation of this faith is of more 
conſequence than the duties on red lead, or. zwbite lead, or on 
broken g/a/s, or atlas ordinary, or demi-fine,' or blue- royal, or 
baſtard, or fooFs-cap, which you have given up; or the 
three-pence on tea which you retained. The letter went 
ſtampt with the public authority of this kingdom. The in- 
ſtructions for the colony government go under no other 
ſanction; and America cannot believe, and will not obey 
you, if you do not preſerve this channel of communication 
ſacred. You are now puniſhing the colonies for acting on diſ- 
tinctions, held out by that very miniſtry which is here 

Rs ſhining 
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ſhining in riches, in favour, and in power; and urging tie 
puniſhment of the very offence to which OR had mme 
been the tempters. 116 ti; 

Sir, If reaſons reſpecting fimply your on commerce, which 
is your own convenience, were the ſole grounds of the repeal 
of the five duties; why does lord Hillſborough, in diſclaim- 
ing in the name of the king and miniſtry their ever having 
had an intent to tax for revenue, mention it as the means 
64 of re-eſtabliſhing the confidence and affection of the colo- 
« mies?” Is it a way of ſoothing others, to aſſure them that 
you will take good care of your/e/f The medium, the only 
medium, for regaining their affection and confidence, is, that 
you will take off ſomething oppreffive to their minds. Sir, 
the letter ſtrongly enforces that idea: for though the repeal 
of the taxes is promiſed on commercial principles, yet the 
means of counteracting “ the infinuations of men with fac- 
« tious and ſeditious views,” is by a diſclaimer of the inten- 
tion of taxing for revenue, as a conſtant invariable ſenti- 
ment and rule of conduct in the government of America. 

I remember that the noble lord on the floor, not in a for- 
mer debate to be ſure (it would be diſorderly to refer to it, I 
ſuppoſe I read it ſomewhere), but the noble lord was pleaſed 
to ſay, that he did not conceive how it could enter into the 
head of man to impoſe ſuch taxes as thoſe of 1767; I mean 
thoſe taxes which he voted for impoſing, and voted for re- 
pealing; as being taxes, contrary to all the principles of com- 
merce, laid on Britiſb manufaciures. 1 

I dare ſay the noble lord is perfectly well read, vechuld ü the 
duty of his particular office requires he ſhould be ſo, in all 
our revenue laws; and in the policy which is to be collected 
out of them. Now, Sir, when he had read this act of Ameri- 
can revenue, and a little recovered from his aſtoniſhment, 


I br. a he made one ſtep retrogade (it is but 8 
312 
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booked at the act which ſtands juſt before in the ſtatute bock. 
The American revenue act is the forty- fifth chapter; the 
other to which I refer is the forty- fourth of the ſame ſeſſion. 
Theſe two acts are both to the ſame purpoſe; both revenue 
acts; both taxing out of the kingdom; and both taxing 
Britiſh manufactures exported. As the 45th is an act for 
raiſing a revenue in America, the 44th is an act for raiſing a 
revenue in the Iſle of Man. The two acts perfectly agree in 
all reſpects, except one. In the act for taxing the Ifle of 
Man, the noble lord will find (not, as in the American act, 
four or five articles) but almoſt the zoho/e body of Britiſh ma- 
nufactures, taxed from two and a half to fifteen per cent. and 
ſome articles, ſuch as that of ſpirits, a great deal higher. 
You-did not think it uncommercial to tax the whole maſs of 
your manufactures, and, let me add, your agriculture too; 
for, I now recollect, Britiſh corn is there alſo taxed up to ten 
per cent. and this too in the very head-quarters, the very ci- 
tadel of ſmuggling, the Iſle of Man. Now will the noble 
lord condeſcend to tell me why he repealed the taxes on your 
manufactures ſent out to America, and not the taxes on the 
manufactures exported to the Iſle of Man? The principle 
was exactly the ſame, the objects charged infinitely more ex- 
tenſive, the duties without compariſon higher. Why? why, 
notwithſtanding all his chyldiſh pretexts, becauſe the taxes 
were quietly ſubmitted to in the Iſle of Man; and becauſe 
they raiſed a flame in America. Your reaſons were political, 
not commercial. The repeal was made, as lord Hillſbo- 
rongh's letter well expreſſes it, to regain the confidence 
<«. and affection of the colonies, on which the glory and ſafety 
„of the Britiſh empire depend.” A wiſe and juſt motive 
ſurely, if ever there was ſuch; But the miſchief and diſho- 
nour is, that you have not done what you had given the colo- 
nies juſt cauſe.to expect, when your miniſters diſclaimed the 
fob 31 idea 
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idea of taxes for a reyenue. There is nothing ſimple, no- 
thing manly, nothing ingenuous, open, deciſive, or ſteady, 
in the proceeding, with regard either to the continuance 
or the repeal of the taxes. The whole. has an air of little- 
neſs and fraud. The article of tea is ſlurred over in the cir- 
cular letter, as it were by accident nothing is ſaid of a reſo- 
lution either to keep that tax, or to give it up. There is no. 
fair dealing in any part of the tranſaction. 

If you mean to follow your true motive; and. your public 
faith, give up your tax on tea for raiſing arevenue, the prin- 
ciple of which has, in effect, been diſclaimed in your name; 
and which produces you no advantage; no, not a.penny. 
Or, if you chooſe to go on with a poor pretence inſtead of a 
ſolid reaſon, and will ſtill adhere to your cant of commerce, 
you have ten thouſand times more ſtrong commercial reaſons. 
for giving up this duty on tea, than for abandoning the five. 
others that you have already renounced. 

The American conſumption of teas is annually, I believe, 
worth Zoo, ooo l. at the leaſt farthing. If you urge the Ame- 
rican violence as a juſtification of your perſeverance in en- 
forcing this tax, you know that you can never anſwer this 
plain queſtion Why did you repeal the others given in the 
ſame act, whilſt the very ſame violence ſubſiſted But you 
did not find the violence ceaſe upon that conceſſion.— No! 
becauſe the conceſſion was far ſhort of ſatisfying the prin- 
ciple which lord Hillſborough had abjured; or even the pre- 
tence on which the repeal of the other taxes was announced :. 
and becauſe, by enabling the Eaſt India company to open a 
ſhop for defeating the American reſolution not to. pay that. 
ſpecific tax, you manifeſtly ſhewed a hankering after the.prin-- 
ciple of the act which you formerly had renounced. What-- 
ever road you take leads to a compliance with this motion. 
It opens to you at the end of every viſto. Your commerce, 

your 
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your policy, your promiſes, your ' reaſons, your pretences, 


your confiſtency, your” eonfiſteticy—all join tly oblige you 


to tllis xepeal. 
But till it ſticks in outthroats, if we go ſo far, the Ame- 


Hicans will go farther.,—We do not know that. We ought, 


from! experience, rather to prefime the contrary. Do we 


not Know for certain, that' the Americans are going on as 
faſt as poſſible, whilſt we refuſe 'to gratify them? can they 
do more, or can they do worſe, if we yield this point? I think 
this conceſſion will rather fix a turnpike to prevent their 
further progreſs. It is impoſſible to anſwer for bodies of 
men. But I am ſure the natural effect of fidelity, clemency, 
Kindneſs in governors, is peace, good-will, order, and 
eſteem, on the part of the governed. I would certainly, at 
leaſt, give theſe fair principles a fair trial; which, ſince the 
making of this act to this hour, they never have had. 

Sir, the honourable gentleman having ſpoken what he 
chought neceſſary upon the narrow part of the ſubject, I 
have given him, I hope, a ſatisfactory anſwer. He next 
preſſes me by a variety of direct challenges and oblique re- 
flexions to ſay ſomething on the hiſtorical part. I ſhall 
therefore, Sir; open myſelf fully on that important and deli- 
cate ſubject; not for the ſake of telling yon a long ſtory 


' (which, I know, Mr. Speaker, you are not particularly fond 


of), but for the ſake of the weighty inſtruction that, I flat- 
ter myſelf, will neceſſarily reſult from it. It ſhall not be 
longer, if I can help it, than ſo ſerious a matter requires. 
Permit me then, Sir, to lead your attention very far back; 
back to the act of navigation; the corner-ſtone of the po- 


cy of this country with regard to its colonies. Sir, that 


policy was, from the beginning, purely commercial; and 
the commercial ſyſtem was wholly reſtrictive. It was the 
ſyſtein of a monopoly. No trade was let looſe from that 

conſtraint, 
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conſtraint, but merely to enable the coloniſts. to. diſpoſe of 
what, in the courſe of your trade, you could not take; or to 
enable them to diſpoſe of ſuch articles as we forced upon 
them, and for which, without ſome degree of liberty, they 
could not pay. Hence all your ſpecific and detailed enu- 
merations: hence the innumerable checks and counter- 
checks: hence that infinite variety of paper chains by 
which you bind together this complicated ſyſtem of the co- 
lonies. This principle of commercial monopoly runs through 
no leſs than twenty-nine acts of parliament, from the year 
1660 to the unfortunate period of 1764. 

In all thoſe acts the ſyſtem of commerce is eſtabliſhed, as 
that, from whence alone you propoſed to make the colonies 
contribute (I mean directly and by the operation of your 
ſuperintending legiflative power) to the ſtrength of the em- 
pire. I venture to ſay, that during that whole period, a 
parliamentary revenue from thence was never once in con- 
templation. . Accordingly, in all the number of laws paſſed 
with regard to the plantations, the words which diſtinguiſh 
revenue laws, ſpecifically as ſuch, were, I think, premedi- 
tately avoided. I do not ſay, Sir, that a form of words alters 
the nature.of the law, or abridges the power of the law- 
giver. It certainly does not. However, titles and formal 
preambles are not always idle words; and the lawyers fre- 
quently argue from them. I ftate theſe facts to ſhew, not 
what was your right, but what has been your ſettled po- 
licy. Our revenue laws have uſually a zitle, purporting 
their being grants; and the words g/ve and grant uſually 
precede the enacting parts. Although duties were impoſed 
on America in acts of King Charles the Second, and in acts 
of King William, no one title of giving “ an aid to his ma- 
« jeſty,” or any other of the uſual titles to revenue acts, 


was to be found in any of them till 1764; nor were the 
words 
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words give and grant? in any preamble until the Gth of 
George the Second. However the title of this act of George 
the Second; notwithſtanding the words of donation, conſi- 
ders it mmerely as a regulation of trade, & an act for the bet- 
ce ter ſecuring of the trade of his majeſty's ſugar colonies in 


„ America.“ This act was made on a compromiſe of all, 


and at the expreſs deſire of a part, of the colonies them- 
ſelves. It was therefore in ſome meaſure with their con- 
ſentꝗ and having a title directly purporting only a comme 
cial regulation, and being in truth nothing more, the words 
were paſſed by, at a time when no jealouſy was entertained, 
and things were little ſcrutinized. Even Governor Bernard, 
in his ſecond printed letter, dated in 2763, gives it as his 


opinion, that it was an act of prabibitian, not of revenue.“ 
This is certainly true; that no act avowedly for the purpoſe 


of revenue, and with the ordinary title and recital taken 
together, is found in the ſtatute book until the year I have 
mentioned; that is, the year 1764. All before this period 
ſtood on commercial regulation and reſtraint. The ſcheme 
of a colony revenue by Britiſh authority appeared therefore 
to the Americans in the light of a great innovation; the 
words of Governor Bernard's ninth letter, written in Nov. 
1765, ſtate: this idea very ſtrongly; “it muſt,“ ſays he, 
& have been ſuppoſed, ſuch an innovatios as' a parliamen- 
far taxation, would cauſe a great alarm, and meet with 
& much oppo/rtion in moſt parts of America; it was quite new 
4 to the people, and had no viſible bounds ſet to it.” After 
ſtating the weakneſs of government there, he ſays, © was 
c this a time to introduce /o' great a novelty as a parliamen- 


„ tary inland taxation in America?” Whatever the right 


might have been, this mode of un it e e e new 
in policy and praftice. e bun 

n they who are friends to the alem of ae re- 
venue 
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venue ſay, that the commercial reſtraint is full as hard #law-- 
for America to live under. I think ſo too. I think it, if 
uncompenſated, to be a condition of as rigorous ſervitude as 
men can be ſubject to. But America bore it from the fun- 
damental act of navigation until 1764. Why! Becauſe men 
do bear the inevitable conſtitution of their original nature 
with all its infirmities. The act of navigation attended the 
colonies from their infancy, grew with their growth, and 
ſtrengthened with their ſtrength. They were confirmed 
in obedience to it, even more by uſage than by law. They 
ſcarcely had remembered a time when they were not ſub- 
ject to ſuch reſtraint. Beſides, they were indemnified for it 
by a pecuniary compenſation. Their monopoliſt happened 
to be one of the richeſt men in the world. By his immenſe 
capital (primarily employed, not for their benefit, but his 
on) they were enabled to proceed with their fiſheries; 
their agriculture, their ſhip- building (and their trade too 
within the limits), in ſuch a manner as got far the ſtart of 
the flow languid operations of unaſſiſted nature. This capi- 
tal was a hot- bed to them. Nothing in the hiſtory of man- 
kind is like their progreſs. For my part, I never caſt an 
eye on their flouriſning commerce, and their cultivated and 
commodious life, but they ſeem to me rather antient nations 
grown to perfection through a long ſeries of fortunate 
events, and a train of ſucceſsful induſtry, accumulating 
wealth in many centuries, than the colonies of yeſterday; 
than a ſet of miſerable out-caſts, a few years ago, not ſo 
much ſent as thrown out, on the bleak and barren ſhore; of 
a deſolate — three thouſand, miles from all e 
intercourſe. ent 7 THE! i:. 

-— AlVithis/\was amis by England, whilſt: England pl 
trade, and forgot revenue. You not only acquired com- 
merce, but you actually created the very objects of trade in 
Vol. I. 3 2 America; 


| 
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America; and by that creation you raiſed the trade of this 
kingdom at leaſt four- fold. America had the compenſation 
of your capital, which made her bear her ſervitude. She 
had another compenſation, which you are now going to take 
away from her. She had, except the commercial reſtraint, 
every characteriſtic mark of a free people in all her internal 
concerns. She bad the image of the Britiſh conſtitution. 
She had the ſubſtance. She was taxed by her own repre- 
ſentatives. She choſe moſt of her own magiſtrates. She 
paid them all. She had in effect the ſole diſpoſal of her own 
internal government. This whole ſtate of commercial ſer- 
vitude and civil liberty, taken together, is certainly not perfect 
freedom; but comparing it with the ordinary circumſtances 
of human nature, it was an happy and a liberal condition. 
I know, Sir, that great and not unſucceſsful pains have 


been taken to inflame our minds by an outery, in this houſe 


and out of it, that in America the act of navigation neither 
is, or ever was, obeyed. But if you take the colonies 
through, I affirm, that its authority never was diſputed; 
that it was no where diſputed for any length of time; and 
on the whole, that it was well obſerved. Wherever the act 
preſſed hard, many individuals indeed evaded it. This is no- 
thing. Theſe ſcattered individuals never denied the law, and 
never obeyed it. Juſt as it happens whenever the laws of 
trade, Whenever the laws of revenue, preſs hard upon the 
people in England; in that caſe all your ſhores are full of 


contraband. Vour right to give a monopoly to the Eaſt India 


company, your right to lay immenſe duties on French brandy, 
are not diſputed in England. Vou do not make this charge on 
any man. But you know that there is not a creek from Pent- 
land Frith to the Iſle of Wight, in which they do not ſmuggle 
immenſe quantities of teas, Eaſt India goods, and brandies. I 
take it for granted, that the authority of Governor Bernard in 

this 
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this point is indiſputable. Speaking of theſe laws, as they re- 
garded that part of America now in ſo unhappy a condition; 
he ſays, „“ believe they are no where better ſupported than 
.in this province; I do not pretend that it is entirely free 
« from a breach of theſe laws; but that ſuch a breach, if 
« diſcovered, is juſtly puniſhed.” - What more can you ſay 
of the obedience to any laws in any country? An obedience 
to theſe laws formed the acknowledgement, inſtituted by 
yourſelves; for your ſuperiority; and was the en yu 
originally impoſed for your protection 1 DIGG . 

Whether you were right or wrong in eſtabliſhing the 
colonies'on the principles of commercial monopoly, rather 
than on that of revenue, is at this day a problem of mere 
ſpeculation. Vou cannot have both by the ſame authority. 
To join together the reſtraints of an univerſal internal and 
external monopoly, with an univerſal internal and external 
taxation, is an unnatural union; perfect uncompenſated 
flavery. Lou have long fince decided for yourſelf and 
them; and vou and __ _ men 1 ever 
that deciſion © | n 

This nation, Sir, never . of ae 2 from Que 
choice until the period immediately on the cloſe of the laft 
war. Then a ſcheme of government new in many things 
ſeemed to have been adopted. I ſaw, or thought 1 ſaw, 
ſeveral ſyraptoms of a great change, whilſt I fat in your gal- 
lery, a good while before I had the honour of a ſeat in this 
houſe. At that period the neceſſity was eſtabliſhed of keep? 
ing up no leſs than twenty new regiments, with twenty co- 
lonels capable of ſeats in this houſe: This ſcheme was adopted 
with very general applauſe from all ſides, at the very time 
that, by your conqueſts in America, your danger from foreign 
attempts in that part of the world was much leſſened, or in- 


_—_ rather quite over. When this huge encreaſe of military 
32 3 eſtabliſhment 
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eſtabliſhment was reſolved on, a revenue was to be found 
to ſupport fo great a burthen. Country gentlemen, the 
great patrons of ceconomy,/and the great reſiſters of a ſtands 
ing armed force, would not have entered with much alacrity 
into the vote for ſo large and ſo expenſive an army, if they 
had been very ſure that they were to continue to pay for it. 
But hopes of another kind were held out to them; and in 
particular, I well remember, that Mr. Townſhend, in a bril- 
liant harangue on this ſubject, did dazzle them, by playing 
before their eyes the image of a revenue to be mn in 
America. 

Here began to dawn the firſt | nai of this new 
colony ſyſtem. It appeared more diſtinctly afterwards, 
when it was devolved upon a perſon to whom, on other 
accounts, this country owes very great obligations. I do 
believe, that he had a very ſerious deſire to benefit the 
public. But with no ſmall ſtudy of the detail, he did not 
ſeem to have his view, at leaſt equally, carried to the total 
circuit of our affairs. He generally conſidered his objects in 
lights that were rather too detached. Whether the buſi- 
neſs of an American revenue was impoſed upon him altoge- 
ther; whether it was entirely the reſult of his own ſpecu- 
lation; or, what is more probable, that his own ideas rather 
coincided with the inſtructions he had received; certain it 
is, that, with the beſt intentions in the world, he firſt brought 
this fatal ſcheme into n and eſtabliſhed it by wk of _ 
hament. | 

No man can' believe, that at this time of al mean to 
lean on the venerable ry: of a great man, whoſe loſs 
we deplore in common. Our little party-differences have 
een long ago compoſed; and I have acted more with him, 
and certainly with more pleaſure with him, than ever I 
acted againſt him. 9 Mr. Grenville was a firit- 
rate 
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rate figure in this country. With a maſculine underſtand- 
ing, and a ſtout and reſolute heart, he had an application 
undiffipated and unwearied. He took public buſineſs, not 
as a duty which he was to fulfil, but as a pleaſure he was to 
enjoy; and he ſeemed to have no delight out of this houſe, 
except in ſuch things as ſome way related to the buſineſs 
that was to be done within it. If he was ambitious, I will 
ſay this for him, his ambition was of a noble and generous 
ſtrain. It was te raiſe himſelf, not by the low pimping po- 
litics of a court, but to win his way to power, through the 
laborious gradations of public ſervice; and to ſecure to him- 
ſelf a well- earned rank in parliament, by a thorough know- 
ledge of its nnn _ a Se ne in * its 
— H bf 
Sir, if ſuch a man fel into errors, it muſt 10 from defects 

not intrinſical; they muſt be rather ſought in the particular 
habits of his life; which, though they do not alter the 
ground-work of character, yet tinge it with their own hue. 
He was bred in a profeſſion. He was bred to the law, which 
is, in my opinion, one of the firſt and nobleſt of human 
ſciences; a ſcience which does more to quicken and invigo- 
rate the underſtanding, than all the other kinds of learning 
put together; but it is not apt, except in perſons very hap- 
pily born, to open and to liberalize the mind exactly in the 
ſame proportion. Paſſing from that ſtudy he did not go 
very largely into the world; but plunged into buſineſs; l 
mean into the buſineſs of office; and the limited and fixed 
methods and forms eſtabliſned there. Much knowledge is 
to be had undoubtedly in that line; and there is no Know- 
ledge which is'not valuable. But it may be truly faid, that 
men too much converſant in office, are rarely minds of re- 
markable enlargement. Their habits of office are apt to 


Sive them a turn to think the ſubſtance of buſineſs not to be 
much 
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much more important than the forms in which it is con- 

| ducted. , Theſe forms are adapted to ordinary occaſions; and 
| therefore perſons who are nurtured in office do admirably 
well, as long as things go on in their common order; but 
| when the high roads are broken up, and the waters out, 
| when anew. and troubled ſcene is opened, and the file affords 
| no precedent, then it is that a greater knowledge of man- 
| kind, and a far more extenſive, comprehenſion. of things 
| is requiſite than ever office gave, or than office can ever give. 

SE Mr. Grenville thought better of the wiſdom: and pawer of 
| human, legiſlation than in truth it deſerves... He conceived, 
and many conceived along with him, that the flouriſhing 
trade of this country was greatly owing. to law and inſtitu- 
tion, and not quite ſo much to liberty; for but too many are 
apt to believe regulation to be commerce, and taxes to be re- 
| venue, Among regulations, that which ſtood firſt in repu- 
tation was his idol. I mean the act of navigation. He has 
often profeſſed it to be 10. The policy of that act is, 1 rea- 
dily admit, in many reſpects well underſtood. But 1 do 
ſay, that if the act be ſuffered to run the full length of its; 
| principle, and is not changed and modified according to 
| | the change of times and the fluctuation of circumſtances, it 
| | mult do great miſchief, and frequently even defeat its own 
purpole. | | U 8 7 an en loo a7 
After the war, and in the laſt years of it, the trade of Amer, 
rica had encreaſed far beyond the ſpeculations of the moſt 
ſanguine imaginations. It ſwelled out on every fide. It filled 
all its proper channels to the brim. It overflowed with a 
rich redundance, and breaking its banks on the right and on 
the left, it ſpread out upon ſome places, where it was indeed 
improper, upon others where it was only irregular. It is the 
nature of all greatneſs not to be exact; and great trade will 
always be attended with conſiderable abuſes. The contra- 
+ band 
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band will always keep pace in fome meaſure with the fair 
trade. It ſhould ſtand as a fundamental maxim; that no 
vulgar precaution ought to be employed in the cure of evils, 
which are cloſely connected with the cauſe of our proſperity. 
Perhaps this great perſon turned his eye ſomewhat leſs than 
was juſt, towards the incredible increaſe of the fair trade; and 
looked with ſomething of too exquiſite a jealouſy towards 
the contraband.” He certainly felt a ſingular degree of anxi- 
ety on the ſubject; and even began to act from that paſſion 
earlier than is commonly imagined. For whilſt he was firſt 
lord of the admiralty, though not ſtrictly called upon in his 
official line, he preſented a very ſtrong memorial to the lords 
of the treaſury (my lord Bute was then at the head of the 
board); heavily complaining of the growth of the illicit 
commerce in America. Some miſchief happened even at 
that time from this over-earneſt zeal. Much greater hap- 
pened afterwards when it operated with greater power in the 
higheſt department of the finances. The bonds of the act of 
navigation were ſtraitened ſo much, that America was on the 
point of having no trade, either contraband or legitimate. 
They found, under the conſtruction and execution then 
uſed, the act no longer tying but actually ſtrangling them. 
All this coming with new enumerations of commodities; 
with regulations which in a manner put a ſtop to the mutual 
coaſting intercourſe of the colonies; with the appointment 
of courts of admiralty under various improper circumſtan- 
ces; with a ſudden extinction of the paper currencies ; with 
a compulſory proviſion for the quartering of ſoldiers; the 
people of America thought themſelves proceeded againſt as 
delinquents, 'or at beſt as people under ſuſpicion of delin- 
quency ; and in ſuch a manner, as they imagined, their re- 
cent ſervices in the war did not at all merit. Any of theſe 


innumerable regulations, perhaps, would not have alarmed 
alone; 
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| alone z ſome might be thought reaſonable; the multitude 
x ſtruck them with terror! . 4 
| But the grand mancuvre in that buſineſs of new tegulat- 
ingithe calonies, was the Isth act of the fourth of George Ill 
f which, beſides containing ſeveral of the matters to which 1 
| nave: juſt alluded, opened a new principle: and here pro- 
| perly began the ſecond period of the policy of this country 
F with regard to the colonies ; by which the ſcheme of. a re- 
gular plantation parliamentary revenue was adopted in the- 
ory, and ſettled in practice. A revenue not ſubſtituted in 
the place of, but ſuperadded to, a monopoly; which mono- 
| poly was enforced at the ſame time with additional ſtrict- 
| neſs, and the execution put into military hands. 
This act, Sir, had for the firſtqtime the title of “ granting 
& duties in the colonies and plantations of America; and 
| for the firſt, time it was aſſerted in the preamble, 5 that it 
ee was juſi and neceſſuny that a revenue ſhould be raiſed 
| there.“ Then came the technical words of “ giving and 
| “ oranting ;”: and thus a complete American revenue act was 
made in all the forms, and with a full avowal of the right, 
| equity, policy, and even neceſſity .,of taxing the colonies, 
= | without any formal conſent of theirs. There are contained 
Ez | alſo. in the preamble to that act theſe very remarkable; words 
the commons, &c.—* being deſirous to make ſome provi- 
| & ſion in the preſent ſeſſion of parliament 7owargs.,xaifing 
| « the ſaid revenue.“ By. theſe words it. appeared to the 
| colonies, that this act was but a beginning of ſorrows; that 
every ſeſſion was to produce ſomething of the ſame, kind; 
that we were to go on from day to day, in charging them 
| with ſuch taxes as we pleaſed, for ſuch a military force a8 
| we ſhould think proper. Had this plan been purſyed, at Was 
| 
| 
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evident that the provincial aſſemblies, in which the Ameri- 


cans felt all their portion of importance, and webe their 
ſole 
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ſole image of freedom, were ipſo-fattpannihilateds,. [This.ill 
proſpect before them ſeemed to be boundleſs in extent, 
and ſendleſs in duration. Sir, they were not miſtaken; The 
miniſtry valued themſelves when this act paſſed, and when 
they gave notice of the ſtamp act, that both of the duties 
came very ſhort of their ideas of American taxation. Great 
was the applauſe of this meaſure here. In England we cried 
out for new takes on America, whilſt they cried out that 
they were nearly cruſhed with thoſe which the war and 
their on grants had brought upon them. 

Sir, it has been ſaid in the debate, that when the firſt 
American revenue act (the act in 1764, impoſing the port 
duties) paſſed, the Americans did not object to the princi- 
ple. It is true they touched it but very tenderly. It was 
not a direct attack. They were, it is true, as yet novices; 
as yet unaccuſtomed to direct attacks upon any of the rights 
of parliament. The duties were port duties, like thoſe they 
had been accuſtomed to bear; with this difference, that the 
title was not the ſame, the preamble not the ſame, and the 
ſpirit altogether unlike. But of what ſervice is this obſer- 
vation to the cauſe of thoſe that make it? It is a full refuta- 
tion of the pretence for their preſent cruelty to America; 
for it ſhew s, outiof their own mouths, that our colonies were 
backward to enter into the oroſemt vexatious and ruinous 
ane NN 

There al ae cirenlation abroad, (ſpread with a 
malignant intention, which I cannot attribute to thoſe who 
ſay the ſame thing in this houſe) that Mr. Grenville gave the 
colony agents an option for their aſſemblies to tax them- 
felves, which they had refuſed. I find that much ſtreſs is 
Haid on this, as a: fact. However, it happens neither to be 
true nor poſſible. 1 will obſerve firſt; that Mr. Grenville 
never thought fit ta make; this apology for himſelf in the 
Vol. I. 4 A innumerable 
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ihniitherable debates that were Had pon the ſabe. He 
might Have propofed to the colony agents, that they ſhould 
agree th ſome thode of taxation as the gröund of an at of 
Farliament. Beit he never could have propoſed that they 
ſhotild tax themſelves on requiſition, whictr is the aſſertion 
of the day. Indeed, Mr. Grenville well knew, that che 


colony agents could have no general powers to conſent to it; 


and they had no time to conſult their aſſemblies for particu- 
lar powers; before he paſſed his firſt revenue act. Af you 
compare dates, you will find it impoſſible. Burthened as the 
agents knew the colonies were at that time, they could not 
give the leaſt hope of ſuch grants. His own favourite go- 
rnour was of -opinion that the Americans were not then 
taxable objects: e ec aikenka to £ ut 
Nor was the time Jeſs favourable o tbe equity t futb a 
titkation. I dont mean to tiſpute the reaſonableneſs of Ame 
rica contributing to the charges of Great Britain when 1he is 
able; nor, I believe, wwould' the Americans tbemſelves have 
diſputed it, at a proper time and ſeaſon. But it fbould be 
conſidered, that the American governments tent ſeuvet baue, 
in the proſecution of the late war, contratteu very large dem; 
eobich it will take ſome years to pay off, and in tbe mean _ 
occaſion very burdenſome” taxes for that purpoſe ony. For 
inflance, this government, which 13 as mut before-band ut 
any, raiſes every year 37,5001. flerting for ſinking ther debr, 
and muſt continue it Ny Jour” 1 longer at _ n f wb 
be clear,” n „ Hort: 
Theſe are the words of Governor Bertarchs letter to 2 
member of the old miniſtry, and which he has ſinee printed. 
Mr. Grenville could not have made this propeſition to the 
agents, for another reaſon. He was of opinion, which” he 
Has declared in this houfe an hundred times, that the colonies 


'could not legally grant any * to the crown; and that 
infinite 
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te miſchiefs Wguld, be the contequence of ſuch a, 
_ When, Mr. Crenyille had paſſęd the firſt revenue. 
a, and. in the ſame ſeſſion had. made this houſe gome to a 
reſalution for laying a tampyduty on America, between, 
that time and the paſſing the ſtampract int a law, he told a 
caniidgerabls and moſt reſpectable merchant, a memher of 
this houſe, whem K am truly ſorry I do not now. ee in his 
place, When he. repreſented againſt this proceeding, that if 
the: ſtamp- duty was difliked, he Was willing to exchange it 
for any athert equallꝝ productive; hut that, if he obiscted to 
the: Americans being taxed by, parliament, he might ſaye 
himſelf the trouble of the diſcuſſion, as he was determined 
on the meaſure. This is the fact, and, if you pleaſe, I Will, 

mention a very unqueſtionable authority for it. 
_ >» Thug Sir, I have diſpqſed of this falſehood... But falſe- 
hoodhas: a perennial ſpring- It is ſaid, that no conjecture 
could; be made of the diflike of the colonies to the princi- 
ple. This is as untrue as the other. After the reſolution 
of theohouſe, and before the paſſing, of the ſtamp- act, the 
calonies of Maſſachuſet's Bay and New York. did ſend. re- 
monſrances, objecting to this mode. of parliamentary taxa- 
tion. What was the conſequence? They were ſuppreſſed; 
they were put. under the table; notwithſtanding an order ot. 
councibto the contrary, by the miniſtry which. com poſed the 
very contcih that\had made the order; and thus the houſe 
procceded w its buſinęſs of taxing without the leaſt regular 
knowledge of the objections which were made to it. But to, 
give that houſe its due, it was not ayer deſirous to receive 
information, or t heat remonſtrance . On the 15th of, 
Februany 470g, whilſt, the ſtampvact was under deliberation, 
they refnſed with ſcorn ę ven ſo much as to receive four per, 
titions preſented from ſo reſpectable colonies as Connecti- 


cut, — Iſland, Virginia, and. Carolina; beſides one 
4A 2 . from 
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from'the traders of Jamaica. s to the colomies, they had 
no Alternative left to tliem, but i to diſobey; or to pay the 
taxes im poſed by that parlament which Was not ſuffered, or 
did not ſuffer itſelf, eben to mente reronſtrate upon whe 
ſubject. SHR ro EO WNT 26 2d 3424 1A e 
This wen me ſtate of the colonies before div majefy 
thought fit to change his minifters. It ſtands upon mo autho- 
rity of mine. It is proved by uncontrovertible records. The 
hofiourable - gentleman has deſired ſome of us to lay our 
hands upon our hearts, and anſwer to his queries upon the 
hiſtorical part of this conſideration; and by his manner (as 
well as my eyes could diſcern uy he ſeerned to addreſs him- 
Kfits mW. ECG ei dl ν,¼u IH Sper i 
Sir, I will anſwer him as clearly as Th! able, and with 
great openneſs ;*'1 have nothing to conceal. In the year 
fixty-five, bein g in a very Private ſtation, far enough from 
any line of buſineſs,' and not having the honour of a ſeat in 
this houſe, it was my fortune, unknowing and unknown to 
the then miniſtry, by the intervention of a common friend, 
to become connected with a very noble perſon and at che 
head of the treaſury department. It was indeed in a ifiruas 
tion of little rank and no conſequence, ſuitable to the me- 
diocrity of my talents and pretenſions. But a ſituation near 
etiough to enable me to ſee, as well as others, what was go- 
ingen; and 1 did ſee in that noble perſon ſuch ſound prin- 
eiples, ſuch an enlargement of mind, ſuch clear and ſaga- 
cious ſenſe, and ftich unſhaken fortitude, as have bound 
me, as well as others much better than me; by an inviolable 
attachment to him from that time for wurd: Sir, Lord Rock- 
ingham very early in that ſummer received a ſtrong repre- 
ſentation from many weighty Engliſn merchaants and manu- 
facturers, from governours of provinces and commanders of 


men of war, againſt almoſt * of the American com- 
mercial 
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merczali regulations : and particularly with regard tothe 
total ruin which was threatened to the paniſni trade. I be- 
lie vo, Sit the noble lord ſoon ſaw: his way in this buſineſs. 
But e did mot raſnly determine againſt acts which it might 
be ſuppoſed were the reſult of much deliberation. How- 
ever, Sir, he ſcarcely began to open the ground, when the. 
whole veteran body of office took the alarm. A violent out- 
cry of all (except thoſe: Who knew and felt the miſchief} 
was raiſed againſt any alteration. On one hand, his attempt 
was à direct violation of treaties and public law. —-Onfthe 
other, the act of navigation and all the corps of trader Jes 
were drawrup'in array againſt it. 30 
The firſt ſtep the noble lord took, was to Kiara the, opinion 
of his excellent, learned, and ever lamented friend the late 
Mr. Vorke, then attorney general, on the point of law. 
When he knew that formally and officially, which in ſub- 
ſtance he had known before, he immediately diſpatched or- 
ders to redreſs the grievance. But I will ſay it for the then 
miniſter, he is of that conſtitution of mind, that I know he 
would have iſſued, on the fame critical occaſion, the very 
ſame orders, if the acts of trade had been, as they were not, 
directly againſt him; and would have chearfully nr 

ted to the equity of parliament for his indemnitʒ. 
On the concluſion of this buſineſs of the Spaniſh trade, the 
news oi the troubles, on account of the ſtamp-act, arrived 
in England. It was not until the end of October that theſe 
accounts were received. No ſooner had the ſound of that 
mighty tempeſt reached us in England, than the whole of 
the then oppoſition, inſtead of fechug humbled by the un- 
happy ifſue:of their meaſures, ſeemed to be infinitely elated, 
and cried out, that the miniſtry, from envy: to the glory of 
their predeceſſors; were prepared to repeal the ſtamp-agt. 
Near nine years after, the honourable gentleman takes quite 
* oppoſite 
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oppoſite tνάνiͤ, and now challenges me to put my hand to 
my heart, and Myf whether the miniſtry had reſolved on the: 
repeat till 4 eonſiderable time after the meeting of parlia ; 
ment. Though I do not'wveryavetÞknow:what the banouts 
able gentlemaàn wiſhes to imfer from the admiſſion; or frem 
the denial, of this fact, on which he ſo earneſtly adjures me; 
Fdo put my hand on my heart, and aſſure him, that they: 
dit #0 come to a reſoldtion directiy to repeal. They weighs 
et this matter as its difficulty: aud importance rcquireilli 
They conſidered maturely among itliemſelvebs . They cond 
ſulted with all who could give advice or information. It was 
not determined until a little before the meeting of parlia- 
ment; but it Ws determined, and the main lines of their 
oN plan murked out: before tliat meeting Fwo queſtions 
aroſe ( HoþP am not going auto n narrative nnen | 
dern ) nb Id ln ahn gniaiogb nr gow 
IA cry 65 80 om go en-! Das, 0.6 UGH . , KB4.07 
The firſt of the two'6onflerations ebenes repeal 
| ſhould be total, dr Whether only Partial; taking out every 
| thing burthenſonie and produckive, and reſerving only an 
| empty ackrowledgement, ſuch as a ſtamp on cards or dice. 
The other queſtioiy was, on what principle the act ſhould be 
repealed ? On this head alſo two principles were ftatted:! 
One, that thè legiſfative rights of this country, with-rogard 
to America, were het entire, but had certain teſtrictionis and. 
limitatiohs. Tlle other principle“ was, that! taxes of this' 
kind were contrary to the fundamental principles of com- 
merce on which the colonies were founded; and contrary to 
every idea of political equity; by which! equity we are! 
bound, as much as poſſible to extend the ſfurit and benefit 
of the Britiſh conftitation to every part af the Britiſh domi. 
nions. The option, both of the meaſure, and of the princi- 


ple of repeal, was made before the ſeſſion; and I wonder 
how 
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how arry one can read the king's ſyeech at the opening of 
that ſeſſion; without ſeeing in that Speech. both the repeal 
andthe dectaratory act very ſufficiently. crayoned puts, Thoſe 
who»cannot!ſee this can ſee nothing, on muotT © e 
Surely the honvurable gentleman will not think. that a 
great deal leſs time than was then employed, ought to have 
deen ſpent in deliberation ; when he cpnſiders that the news. 
of the troubles did not arrive till towards the end of October. 
The parliament ſat to fill the vacancięs on the 14th day of. 
December, and on buſineſs mu zan une erer * 


nuarys (101 1 aretaat 14 vg T9717 1 

Sir, 0 repeal, 07,08: he * 1 2 
a modification, would dave ſatisſied a timid,, unſyſtematic, 
procraſtinating miniſtry, as ſuch a meaſuse bas ſince done 
fuch a miniſtry © A modification is, the conſtant reſource of 
weak undeciding minds. To repeal by a denial of our right. 
to tax in the preamble (and this too did not want adyifers), 
would: have cut, in the heroic ſtyle, the Gordian knot with a 
ſword, Either meaſure would have coſt no more than a. 
day's debate. But when the total repeal was adopted; and. 
adopted on principles of policy, of equity, and of commerce; 
this plan made it neceſſary to enter into many and difficult 
meaſures. It became neceſſary to open a very large field of 
evidence commenſurate to theſe extenſive views. But then 
this labour did knights ſervice. It opened the eyes of ſeve- 
ral to the true ſtate of the American affairs; it enlarged their 
ideas; it removed prejudices; and it conciliated the opinions 
and affections of men. The noble lord, Who then took the 
kad in ad mimiſtration, my honourable friend “ under mg, 
and a right honourable gentleman (if he will not ræject his 
—— it Was a ee 5 this huſineſs) eee 
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moſt laudablè induſtry in bringing before you the fulleſt, 
moſt impartial; and leaſt- garbled body of evidence that ever 
was produced to this houſe.” I think the enquiry laſted in the 


committee for ſix weeks; and at its concluſion this houſe, 
by an independent, noble, ſpirited, and unexpected majority; 
by a majority that will redeem all the acts ever done by ma- 


jorities in parliament; in the teeth of all the old mercenary 


Swiſs of ſtate, in deſpite of all the fpeculators and augurs of 
political events, in defiance of the whole embattled legion of 


veteran penſioners and practiſed inſtruments of a court, gave 


a total repeal to the ſtamp- act, and (if it had mann {o- B 
mitted) a laſting peace to this whole enipire. 

J ſtate, ſir, theſe particulars, becauſe this act of Spirit and 
fortitude has lately been, in the circulation of the ſeaſon, and 


in ſome hazarded declamations in this houſe attributed to 


timidity. If, ſir, the conduct of miniſtry, in propoſing the 
repeal, had ariſen from timidity with regard to themſelves, it 


would have been greatly to be condemned. Intereſted timi- 
dity diſgraces as much in the cabinet, as perſonal timidity 


does in the field. But timidity, with regard to the Well, be- 
ing of our country, is heroic virtue. The noble lord why 
then conducted affairs, and his worthy colleagues, 'whilft 


they trembled at the proſpect of ſuch diſtreſſes as you have 


ſince brought upon yourſelves, were not afraid ſteadily to 


look in the face that glaring and dazzling influence at which 
*theeyes of eagles have blenched. He looked in the face one 


of the ableſt, and, let me ſay, not the moſt ſcrupulous oppo- 
ſitions, that perhaps ever was in this houſe, and withſtooch it, 
-unaided by, even one of, the uſual ſupports of :adminiſtra- 
tion. He did this when he repealed the-ftamp=act. He 
'Jooked in the face a perſon he had long reſpected and re- 
garded, and whoſe aid was then particularly wanting; 1 
mean lord Chatham. He did this when he paſſed the decla- 


ratory act. 
* [t 
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It is naw given out, for the uſual purpoſes, hy the uſual 
emiſſaries, that lord Rockingham did not conſent. to the re- 
peal of this act until he was bullied into it by lord Chatham; 
and the xeporters haye gone fo, far as publickly to afſert, in 
an hundred companies, that the honourable gentleman under 
the gallery v, who propoſed the repeal in the American com- 
mittee, had another ſet of reſolutions in his pocket directly 
the reverſe of thoſe he moved. Theſe artifices of a deſperate 
cauſe are, at this time, ſpread abroad, with incredible care, in 
every part of the town, from the higheſt to the loweſt com- 
panies; as if the induſtry of the circulation were to make 
amends for the abſurdity of the report. 

Sir, whether the noble lord is of a complexion ta be bul- 
lied by lord Chatham, or by any man, I muſt ſubmit to 
thoſe who know him. I confeſs, when 1 look back to that 
time, I conſider him as placed in one of the moſttrying ſitua- 
tions in which, perhaps, any man ever ſtood. In the houſe of 
peers: there were very few. of the miniſtry, out of the noble 
lord's own. particular connexion, (except lord Egmont, who 
acted, as far as I could diſcern, an honourable and manly 
part,) that did not look to ſome. other future arrangement, 
which warped: his politicks. There were in both houſes ne 
and menacing appearances, that might yery naturally drive 
any other, than a moſt reſolute miniſter, from his meaſure or 
from his ſtation, The , houſehold troops openly. revolted. 
The allies, of miniſtry (thoſe, I mean, who ſapported ſome of 
their meaſures, but refuſed, reſponſibility for any) endea- 
voured to, undermine their credit, and to take ground that 
muſt, he fatal to the ſucceſs of the very cauſe which they 
would be thought, to countenance.. The queſtion of the re- 
Ls by miniſtry in the committee of this 
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houſe, in the very inſtant when it was known that more than 
one court negotiation was carrying on with the heads of the 
oppofition. 'Every thing, upon every fide, was full of traps 
and mines. Earth below ſhook 3 heaven above menaced; 
all the elements of miniſterial ſafety were diſſolved. It was 
in the midſt of this chaos of plots and counter-plots; it was 
inthe midf of this complicated warfare againſt public oppo- 
ſition and private treachery, that the firmneis of that noble 
perſon was put to the proof. He never ſtirred from his 
ground; no, not an inch. He remained fixed and deter- 
mined, in principle, in meaſure, and in conduct. He practiſed 
no . He * no retreat. He en no 
apology.” 

Iwill likewiſe do juſtice, I out to 400 it, to the 8 
gindlemün who led us in this houſe *. Far from the du- 
plicity wickedly charged on him, he acted his part with ala- 
crity and reſolution. We all felt inſpired by the example he 
gave us, down-even to myſelf, the weakeſt in that phalanx, 
1 declare for one, I knew well enough (it could not be con- 
cealed from any body) the true ſtate of things; but, in my 
life, I never came with ſo much ſpirits into this houſe. ! It 


was a time for a man to act in. We had powerful enemies; 


but we had faithful and determined friends; and a glorious 
cauſe: - We had a great battle to fight; but we had the 


means of fighting; not as now, when our arms are tied be- 


hind us. We did fight that day and conquer. 

I remember, Sir, with a melancholy pleaſure, the Gaus 
tion of the honourable' gentleman *. who made the motion 
for the repeal; in that criſis, when the whole trading intereſt 
ef this empire, crammed into your lobbies, with a trembling 
and anxious expectation, waited, almoſt to a winter's return 
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of light, their fate from your reſolutions. When, at length, 
you had determined in their favour, and your doors, throwu 
open, ſhewed them the figure of their deliverer in the well- 
earned triumph of his important victory, from the Whole of 
that grave multitude there aroſe an involuntary burſt of 
gratitude and tranſport. They jumped upon him like chil- 
dren on a long abſent father. They clung about him as cap- 
tives about their redeemer. All England, all America, joined 
to his applauſe. Nor did he ſeem inſenſible to the beſt of 
all earthly rewards, the love and admiration of his fellow-ci- 
tizens. Hope elevated and. joy. brightened. bis creft. I ſtood 
near him; and his face, to uſe the expreſſion of the ſcrip- 
ture of the firſt martyr, “his face was as if it had been the 
« face of an angel,” I do not know how others feel; but if 
I had ſtood in that ſituation, I never would have exchanged it 
for all that kings in their profuſion could beſtow. I did hope, 
that that day's danger and honour would have been a bond 
to hold us all together for ever. But, alas! that, with other 
pleaſing viſions, is long ſince vaniſhed. 

Sir, This act of ſupreme magnanimity has been repro- 
ſented, as if it had been a meaſure of an adminiſtration, that, 
having no ſcheme of their own, took a middle line, pilfered 
a bit from one ſide and a bit from the other. Sir, they took 
no middle lines. They differed fundamentally from the 
ſchemes of both parties; but they preſerved the objects of 
both. They preſerved the authority of Great Britain. They 
preſerved the equity of, Great Britain. They made the de- 
cdlaratory act; they repealed the ſtamp act. They did both 
fully ; becauſe the declaratory, act was W!thgut, qualification; 
and the repeal of the ſtamp act or This they, did in the 
ſituation I have deſcribed. 1.24) 

Now, Sir, what will the adverſary fay to "both theſe 7 ? 
If the principle of the declaratory act was not good, the prin- 
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ciple we are contending for this day is monſtrous. If the 
Principle of the repeal was not good, why are we not at war 
for a real ſubſtantial effective revenue? If both were bad; 
why has this miniſtry incurred all the inconveniences of 
both and of all ſchemes? Why have they enacted, repealed, 
enforced, yielded, and now attempt to enforce again ? 
Sir, I think I may as well now, as at any other time, ſpeak 
to a certain matter of fact not wholly unrelated to the queſ- 
tion under your conſideration. We, who would perſuade 
you to revert to the antient policy of this kingdom, labour 
under the effect of this ſhort current phraſe; which the court 
leaders have given out to all their corps, in order to take away 
the credit of thoſe who would prevent you from that frantic 
war you are going to wage upon your colonies. Their cant 
is this; „ All the diſturbances in America have been created 
« by the repeal of the ſtamp act.“ I ſuppreſs for a moment 
my indignation at the falſehood, baſeneſs, and abſurdity of 
this moſt audacious affertion. Inſtead of remarking on the 
motives and character of thoſe who have iſſued it for circu- 
htion, I will clearly lay before you the ſtate of America, an- 
tecedently to that repeal; after the repeal; and fince he re- 
newal of the ſchemes of American taxation. 
It is ſaid, that the diſturbances, if there were any, before the 
repeal, were flight; and without difficulty or inconvenience 
might have been ſuppreſſed. For an anſwer to this affertion 
I will ſend you to the great author and patron of the ftamp 


act, who certainly meaning well to the authority of this 


country, and fully apprized of the ſtate of that, made, before 
a repeal was ſo much as agitated in this houſe, the motion 
which is on your journals; and which, to ſave the clerk the 
trouble of turning to it, I will now read to you. It was for 
an amendment to the addreſs of the 17th of December 


1765: 
cc To 
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% Jo expreſs our juſt: reſentment aud indignation at, the 
« outrageous tumults and inſurrections 2wbich have been ex- 
« cited and carried on in Nortb America; and at the reſift- 
& ance given by open and rebellious force to the execution of 
« the laws in that part of bis meje/ty's dominions. And to aſ- 
« ſure his -qnajehys that bis faithful commons, animated with 
« the Tarme/t duiy and attachment to his royal perſon and go- 
% vernments will firmly. and effectually ſupport bis majeſty in 
« all ſuch; meaſures as ſhall be neceſſary for preſerving and 
« /upporting the legal dependgance of the colonies on the mother 
& Country, Nc. &c.“ 

Here was certainly 2 diſturbance 8 the elt 
ſuch a diſturbance as Mr. Grenville thought neceſſary to qua- 
lify by the name of an /47rec0n, and the epithet of a re- 
bellious force: terms much ſtronger than any, by which, thoſe 
who then ſupported his motion, have ever ſince thought 
proper to diſtinguiſh the ſubſequent diſturbances in America. 
They were diſturbances which ſeemed to him and his friends 
to juſtify as ſtrong a promiſe of ſupport, as hath been uſual 
to give in the beginning of a war with the moſt powerful 
and declared enemies. When the accounts of the American 
governors came before the houſe, they appeared ſtronger 
even than the warmth: of public imagination had painted 
them; fo much ſtronger, that the papers on your table bear 
me out in ſaying, that all the late diſturbances, which haye 
been at one time the miniſter's motives for the repeal of five 
out of ſix. of the new court taxes, and are now his pretences 
for refuſing to repeal that ſixth, did not amount—why do 1 
compare them? no, not to a tenth part of the tumults and 
violence which prevailed long before the repeal of that act. 

Miniſtry cannot refuſe the authority of the commander i in 
chief general Gage, who, in his letter of the 4th of Novem- 


ber, from New York, thus repreſents the ſtate of things: 
2 * 
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« It is difficult to ſay, from the higheſt to the loweſt, 20bo bas 
not been acceſſory to this inſurrection, either by writing or 
& mutual agreements 0 oppoſe «the act, hy what. -they are 
« pleaſed to term all legal oppofition to it. Nothing effefttual 
e has been propoſed, eitber to prevent or quell the tumult. The 
“ reſt of the provinces are in the ſame ſituation" as to a pofi- 
five refuſal to take the lamps; and threatening ' thoſe who 
e Shall take them, to plunder and murder them; and ibis af- 
& fair fands in all the provinces, hat unle/s tbe adi, from its 
&« 877 nature, enforce itſelf, nothing but a ha m nate 
& military force can do it.“ 

It is remarkable, Sir, that the perſons 1 eee trum- 
peted forth the moſt loudly, the violent reſolutions of aſſem- 
blies; the univerſal inſurrections; the ſeizing and burning 
the ſtamped papers; the forcing ſtamp: officers to reſign 
their commiſſions under the gallows; the rifling and pulling 
down of the houſes of magiſtrates; and the expulſion from 
their country of all who dared to write or ſpeak a ſingle 
word in defence of the powers of parliament; theſe very 
trumpeters are now the men that repreſent the whole as a 
mere trifle; and chooſe to date all the diſturbances from. the 
repeal of the ſtamp. act, which put an end to them. Hear 
vour officers abroad, and let them refute this ſhameleſs falſe- 
hood, who, in all their correſpondence, ſtate the diſturbances 
as owing to their true cauſes, the diſcontent of the people, 


from the taxes. Vou have this evidence in your own ar- 


chives—and it will give you compleat ſatisfaction ; if you 
are not ſo far loſt to all parliamentary ideas of information, 
as rather to credit the lye of the day, than the . of 
your own houſe, a 
Sir, this vermin of court reporters, when they. are Garced 
into day upon one point, are ſure to burrow-in another; but 
they ſhall have no refuge: I will make them bolt out of all 
5 | their 
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their holes. Conſcious that they muſt be baffled, when they 
attribute a precedent diſturbance to a ſubſequent meaſure, 
they take other ground, almoſt as abſurd, but very common 
in modern practice, and very wicked; which is, to attribute 
the ill effect of ill-judged conduct to the arguments which 
had been uſed to diſſuade us from it. They ſay, that the 
oppoſition made in parliament to the ſtamp act at the time of 
its paſſing, encouraged the Americans to their reſiſtance. 
This has even formally appeared in print in a regular vo- 


lume, from an advocate of that faction, a Dr. Tucker. This 


Dr. Tucker is already a dean, and his earneſt labours in this 
vineyard will, I ſuppoſe, raiſe him to a biſhoprick. But this 
aſſertion too, juſt like the reſt, is falſe. In all the papers 
which have loaded your table; in all the vaſt crowd of ver- 
bal witneſſes that appeared at your bar, witneſſes which were 


indiſcriminately produced from both ſides of the houſe; 


not the leaſt hint of ſuch a cauſe of diſturbance has ever ap- 
peared. As to the fact of a ſtrenuous oppoſition to the ſtamp 
act, I ſat as a ſtranger in your gallery when the act was under 
conſideration. Far from any thing inflammatory, I never 
heard a more languid debate in this houſe. No more than 
two or three gentlemen, as I remember, ſpoke againſt the 
act, and that with great reſerve and remarkable temper. 
There was but one diviſion in the whole progreſs of the bill; 
and the minority did not reach to more than 39 or 40. In the 
houſe of lords 1 do not recollect that there was any debate or 
diviſion. at all. I am ſure there was no proteſt, In fact, the 
affair paſſed: with ſo very, very little noiſe, that in town they 
ſcarcely knew the nature of what you were doing. The op- 
poſition to. the bill in England never could have done this 
miſchief, becauſe there eur ever was leſs of ne to 
a ow of eee, 5 | 

| 7 | Sir, 
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Sir, the agents and diſtributors of fallehoods have, with their 
uſual induſtry, circulated another lye of the ſame nature 
with the former. It is this, that the diſturbhances aroſe from 
the account which had been received in America of the 
change in the miniſtry. No longer awed, it ſeems, with the 
ſpirit of the former rulers, they thought themſelves a match 
for what our calumniators chooſe to qualify by the name of 
ſo feeble a miniſtry as ſucceeded. Feeble in one ſenſe theſe 
men certainly may be called; for with all their efforts, and 
they have made many, they have not been able to reſiſt the 
diſtempered vigour, and inſane alacrity with which you are 
ruſhing to your ruin. But it does ſo happen, that the falfity 
of this circulation is (like the reſt) n by . 
table dates and records. 

80 little was the change known in 8 that the letters 
of your governors, giving an account of theſe diſturbances 


long after they had arrived at their higheſt pitch, were all di- 
rected to the o 1minitry, and particularly to the earl of Ha- 


lifax, the ſecretary of ſtate correſponding with the colonies, 
without once in the ſmalleſt degree intimating the flighteſt 
ſuſpicion of any miniſterial revolution whatſoever. The mi- 
niſtry was not changed in England until the roth day of 
July 1765. On the x4th of the preceding June, governor 
Fauquier from Virginia writes thus; and writes thus to the 
earl of Halifax: „ Government is ſet at defiance, not Having 
ec frength enough in her hands to enforce bbedience to the laws 
& of the community. The private difire/s, which every man 


* feels, encreaſes the general diſſatis faction at rbe duties laid 


« by the ſtamp act, which breaks out, and ſbetut it/elf upon 


« every trifling occaſion.” The general diſſatis faction had 
produced ſome time before, that is, on the 29th of May, ſe- 
veral ſtrong public reſolves againſt the ſtamp act; and thoſe 


reſolves are aſſigned by governor Bernard, as the cauſe of 
the 
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the unſunredtions in Maſſachuſet's Bay, in his letter of the 
15th of Auguſt, ſtill addreſſed to the Earl of Halifax; and he 
continued to addreſs ſuch accounts to that miniſter quite to 
the 7th of Septeraber of the ſame year. Similar accounts, 
and of as late a date, were fent from other governors, and 
all directed to Lord Halifax. Not one of theſe letters indi- 
cates the ſlighteſt idea of a erer either bonn, or Nn 
apprehended. [11:9 RECS 
Thus are blown away the inſect race of couttly falſe- 
hoods! thus periſh; the miſerable inventions of the wretched, 
runners for a wretched . cauſe, which they have fly-blown, 
into every weak and rotten. part of the country, in vain; 
hopes that when their maggots had taken wing, their im- 
— buzzing e ſound e eo: the public 
voice! | 
Sir, Ihave troubled you Gaſlicients, with the Fwy of . 
rica before the repeal. Now I turn to the honourable gen- 
tleman who ſo ſtoutly challenges us, to tell, whether, after 
the repeal, the provinces were quiet? This is coming home 
to the point. Here I meet him directly; and anſwer, moſt, 
readily, They were quiet. And J, in my turn, challenge him, 
to prove when, and where, and by whom, and in what num- 
bers, and with what violence, the other laws of trade, as 
gentlemen aſſert, were violated in conſequence of your con- 
ceſſion? or that even your other revenue laws were at- 
tacked: But 1 quit the vantage ground on which, I ſtands. 
and «where I might leave the burthen of the proof upon 
him: I walk down upon the open plain, and undertake to 
ſhew, that they were not only quiet, but ſhewed many un- 
equivocal marks of acknowledgment and gratitude. And to, 
giye him every advantage, I ſelect. the obnoxious. colony, of 
Maſſachuſets Bay, which at this time (but without hearing 
her) is {fo heavily a culprit before parliament—I will ſelect. 
+ VoL. I. KS : 2 a 
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their proceedings even under circumſtances of no ſmall irri- 
tation. For, a little imprudently I muſt ſav, Governor Ber- 
nard mixed in the adminiftration of the lenitive of the re- 
peal no ſmall acrimony ariſing from matters of a ſeparate na- 
ture. Yet ſee, Sir, the effect of that lenitive, though mixed 
with theſe bitter ingredients; and how this rugged people 
can ex preſs themſelves on a meaſure of conceſſion. 
fit is not in our potver,“ (ſay they in their addreſs, to 
| | Governor Bernard) ix ſo full a manner as Will be expected, 
| 4 t bet our refpectful gratitude to the mother country, or to 
es make @ dutiful and affectionate return to the indulgence of 
& the king and parliament, it ſhall be no fault of ours; for this 
& we intena, and bope we ball be able fully to effect.” R 
| Would to God that this temper had been cultivated, ma- 
naged, and ſet in action! other effects than thoſe which we 
| have ſince felt would have reſulted from it. On the requiſi- 
| | tion for compenſation to thoſe who had ſuffered from the 
il violence of the populace, in the ſame addreſs they ſay, 
« The recommendation enjoined by Mr. Secretary Conway's 
| e leiter, and in conſequence thereof made to us, we will em- 
ö « gzrare the fir convenient opportunity to conſider and act 
| c 2p0n.” They did conſider; they did act upon it. They 
| obeyed the requiſition. I know the mode has been chi- 
caned upon; but it was fubſtantially obeyed ; and much bet- 
ter obeyed, than I fear the parliamentary requiſition of this 
ſefion will be, though enforced by all your rigour, and 
backed with all your power. In a word, the damages of 
popular fury were compenſated by legiflative gravity. Al- 
moſt every other part of America in various ways demon- 
ſtrated their gratitude. I am bold to ſay, that ſo ſudden a 
calm recovered after fo violent a ſtorm is without parallel in 
hiftory. To ſay that no other diſturbance ſhould: happen 
from any other cauſe, is folly. But as far as appearances 
L went, 
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went, by the Judicious ſacrifice of one law, you procured an 
acquieſcence in all that remained. After this experience, 
nobody ſhall perſuade me, when an Whole people are con- 
cerned, that acts of lenity are not means of conciliation. 

I hope the honourable — has nn a. fair 1 
full anſwer to his queſtion. 

I have done with the third ied of mi: 2 ; $6 of 
your repeal; and the return of your ancient ſyſtem, and 
your ancient Wanquillity and concord. Sir, this period was 
not as long as it was happy. Another ſcene was opened, 
and other actors appeared on the ſtage. The ſtate, in the 
condition I have deſcribed it, was delivered inte the hands of 
Lord Chatham a great and celebrated name; a name that 
keeps the name of this country -— ee every other on 
the globe. It may be truly called, i 32} ha tuen 

CLuarum et venerabile numenn.t] 
Gentibus, et multum nofire quod proderat undi t 11913 


Sir, the venerable age of this great man, his merited ae 
his ſuperior eloquence, his ſplendid qualities, his eminent 
ſervices, the vaſt ſpace he fills in the eye of mankind; and, 
more than all the reſt, his fall from power, which, like 
death, canonizes. and ſanctifies a great character, will not 
ſuffer me to cenſure any part of his conduct. I am afraid to 
flatter him; I am ſure 1 am not diſpoſed to blame him. Let 
thoſe, who have betrayed him by their adulation, inſult hit! 
with their malevolence. But what I do not preſume to ceti- 
ſure, I may have leave to lament. For a wiſe man, he ſeem- 
ed to me at that time, to be governed too much by general 
maxims. I ſpeak with the freedom of hiſtory, * I hope 
without offence. One or two of theſe maxims, flowing 
from an opinion not the moſt indulgent to our unhappy 


{pecies, and ſurely a little too general, led him into mea- 
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ſures that were greatly miſchievous to himſelf; and for that 


reaſon, among others, perhaps fatal to his country; mea- 
ſures, the effects of which, I am afraid, are for ever incur- 
able. He made an adminiſtration, ſo checkered and ſpeck- 
Jed; he put together a piece of joinery, ſo croſsly indented 
and whimſically dovetailed ; a cabinet ſo variouſly. inlaid ; 
fuch a piece of diverſified Moſaic; ſach a teſſelated pave- 
ment without cement; here a bit of black ſtone, and there 
à bit of white; patriots and courtiers, king's friends and re- 
publicans; whigs and tories; treacherous friends and open 
enemies: that it was indeed a very curious ſhow; but ut- 
terly ' unſafe to touch, and unſure to ſtand on. The col- 
leagues whom he had afforted at the ſame boards, ſtared at 
each other, and were obliged to aſk, “ Sir, your name ?—Sir, 
« you have the advantage of me—Mr. Such a one I beg a 
« thouſand pardons— I venture to ſay, it did ſo happen, 
that perſons had a ſingle office divided between them, who 
had never ſpoke to each other in their lives; until they 
found themſelves, they knew not how, pigging I 
heads and points, in the ſame truckle- bed *. 

Sir, in conſequence of this arrangement, having put ſo 
much the larger part of his enemies and oppoſers into 
power, the confuſion was fuch, that his own principles 
could not poſſibly have any effect or influence in the con- 
duct of affairs. If ever he fell into a fit of the gout, or if 
any other cauſe withdrew him from public cares, principles 
directly the contrary were ſure to predominate. When he 
had executed his plan, he had not an inch of ground to ſtand 


 ® Suppoſed to allude to the Right Hon. Lord North, and George Cooke, Eſq; who 
were made joint paymaſters in the ſummer of os on the removal of the nn 
adminiſtration. 
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upon. When he had accompliſhed, his ſcheme, of admini- 


== he was no longer a miniſter. 


When, his, face was hid but for a moment, his whole t- 
tem was on a wide ſea, without chart or compaſs. The gen- 
tlemen, his particular friends, who, with the names of va- 
rious departments of miniſtry, were admitted, to ſeem, as if 
they acted a part under him, with a modeſty that becomes 
all men, and with a confidence in him, which was juſtified 
even in its extravagance by his ſuperior abilities, had never, 


in any inſtance, preſumed upon any opinion of their own. 


Deprived of his guiding influence, they were whirled about, 
the ſport of every guſt, and eaſily driven into any port; and 
as thoſe Who joined with them in manning; the veſſel were 
the moſt directly oppoſite to his opinions, meaſures, and cha- 


racter, and far the moſt art ful and moſt powerful of the ſet, 


they eaſily preyailed, ſo as to ſeize upon the vacant, unoccu- 
pied, and derelict minds of his friends; and inſtantly they 
turned the veſſel wholly out of the courſe of his policy. As 
if it were to inſult as well as to betray him, even long before 
the cloſe of the firſt ſeſſion of his adminiſtration, when every 
thing was publickly tranſacted, and with great parade, in his 
name, they made an act, declaring it highly juſt and expe- 
dient to raiſe a revenue in America. For even then, Sir, 
even before this ſplendid orb was entirely ſet, and while the 
weſtern horizon was in a blaze with his deſcending glory, 
on the oppoſite quarter of the heavens aroſe another lumi- 
nary, and, for his hour, became lord of the aſcendant. 
This light too is paſſed and ſet for ever. You underſtand, 
to be ſure, that I ſpeak of Charles Townſhend, officially the 
re- producer of this fatal ſcheme ;. whom I cannot even now 
remember without ſome degree of ſenſibility. In truth, Sir, 
he was the delight and ornament of this houſe, and the 


charm of every private ſociety which he honoured with his. 
preſence. 
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Prefence. Perhaps there never arofe in this country, nor in 
any country, a man of a more pointetl and finiſhed wit; and 
(where h 19 paſſions were not concerned) of à more refined, 
exquiſſte; and penetrating judgment. If he had not ſo great 
a ſtock, as ſome have had who flouriſhed formerly, of know- 
ledge long treaſured up, he knew better by far, than any 
man I ever was acquainted! with, how to bring together 
within a ſhort time, all that was neceffary to eſtabliſn, to il - 
luſtrate, and to decorate that fide of the queſtion he ſupport- 
ed. He ſtated his matter fkilfully and powerfully. He par- 
ticulatty excallett in a moſt luminous explanation; and dis- 
play of his ſubject. His ſtyle of argument was neither trite 
and vulgar, nor ſubtle and abſtruſe. He hit the houſe juſt 
between wind and water. And not being troubled with too 
anxious a zeal for any matter in queſtion, he was never more 
tedibus, or more earneſt, than the pre-conceived opinions, 
arid preſent temper of his hearers required; to whom he 
was always in perfect unifon. He conformed exactly to the 
temp r of the houſe; and he ſeemed to guide, becauſe be 
W $ always ſure to follow ie; 
beg pardon, Sir, if when I peak of this andof other 250 
_ I appear to digreſs in faying ſomething of their charac- 
In this eventful hiftory of the revolutions of America, 
de characters of ſuch men are of much importance. Great 
men are the guide-poſts and land-marks in the ſtate. The 
credit of ſuch men at court, or in the nation, is the ſole cauſe of 
all the public meaſures. It would be an invidious thing, (moſt 
foreign I truſt to what you think my diſpoſition) to remark 
the errors into which the authority of great names has 
brought the nation, without doing juſtice: at the ſame time 
to the great qualities, whence. that authority aroſe. The 
ſubject is inſtructive to thoſe who wiſh to form themſelves 
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on whatever of excellence has gone before them. There 
are many young members in the houſe (ſuch of late has 
been the rapid ſucceſſion of public men) who never ſaw that 
prodigy Charles Townſhend; nor of courſe know what a 
ferment he was able to excite in every thing by the violent 
ebullition of his mixed virtues and failings. - For failings he 
had undoubtedly=—many of ns remember them; we are this 
day conſidering the effect of them. But he had no failings 
which were not owing to a noble cauſe; to an ardent, gene- 
rons, perhaps an immoderate paſſion for fame; a paſſion 
which is the inſtinct of all great fouls. He worſhipped that 
goddeſs whereſoever ſhe appeared; but he paid his parti- 
cular devotions tõ her in her favourite habitation, in her 
choſen temple, the houſe of commons. Beſides the cha- 
racters of the individuals that compoſe our body, it is impoſ- 
ſible, Mr. Speaker, not to obſerve, that this houſe has a col- 
lective character of its own. That character too, however 
imperfect, is not unamiable. Like all great public collec- 
tions of men, you poſſeſs a marked love of virtue, and an 
abhorrence of vice. But among vices, there is none, which 
the houſe abhors in the ſame degree with oHinacy. Ob- 
ſtinacy, Sir, is certainly a great vice; and in the changeful 
ſtate of political affairs it is frequently the cauſe of great 
miſchief. It happens, however, very unfortunately, that 
almoſt the whole line of the great and maſculine virtues, 
conſtaney, gravity, magnanimity, fortitude, fidelity, and 
firmneſs, are cloſely allied to this diſagreeable quality, of 
which you have ſo juſt an abhorrence; and in their exceſs, 
all theſe virtues very eaſily fall into it. He, who paid ſuch 
a punctilious attention to all your feelings, certainly took 
care not to ſhock them on _—_ vice which is the moſt diſ- 


Saat to you. 


That fear of aiſpleaſing thoſe * ought moſt to bo 
pleaſed, 
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pleaſed” betrayed him ſometimes into the other extreme 
He hach voted, and in the year 1763, had been an advocate 
for che ſtamp act. Phings and the diſpoſitien of men's minds 
were changed. In ſhort, the ſtamp act began to be no fam 
vourite in this houſe. He therefore attended at the private 
meeting, in which the reſolutions moved by a right honour- 
able gentleman were ſettled; reſolutions leading to the re- 
peal;/ The next day he voted for that repeal; and he would 
have ſpoken for it toe, if an illneſs, (not as was then given: 
out a political) but to oy: ye et rent a OY: 16 illneſs, Had: 
not prevented it. ; BC, SHELLY] 
The very next ſeſſion, as * faſhion of Ami warld paſeth 
away, the repeal: began to be in as bad an odour in this 
houſe as the ſtamp act had been in the ſeſſion before. To 
conform to the temper which began to prevail, and to pre- 
vail moſtly amongſt thoſe moſt ia power, he declared, very 
early in the winter, that a revenue mult be had out of Ame- 
rica. Inſtantly he was tied down to his engagements by 
ſome, Who had no objection to ſuch- experiments, Wen 
made at the coſt of perſons for whom they had no particu- 
lar regard. The whole body of courtiers drove him on- 
ward. They always talked as if the king ſtood in a ſort of 
humiliated ne onen * of the kind eee, be; 
done. 671 ep . 808 
Here this JON a man, tas tr; of FOE 
chequer, found himſelf in great ſtraits. To pleaſe: univer- 
ſally was the object of his life; but to tax and to pleaſe, no 6 
more than to love and to be wiſe, is not given to men. 
However he attempted it. To render the tax palatable to 
the partizans of American revenue, he made a preamble ſtat⸗ 
ing the neceſſity of ſuch a revenue. To cloſe with the 
American diſtinction, this revenue was external or pore! 
duty; but again, to ſoften it to the other party, it was à 
duty 
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duty of /uppy. To gratify the coloaniſis, it was laid on Bri- 
tiſh manufactures; to ſatisfy the merchants: of Britain, the 
duty was trivial, and (except that on tea, which. touched 
only the devoted Eaſt India company) on none of the grand 
objects of commerce. To counterwork the American con- 
traband, the duty on tea was reduced from a ſhilling to 
three-pence. But to ſecure the favour of thoſe who would 
tax America, the ſcene of collection was changed, and, with 
the reſt, it was levied in the colonies, ,, What need I ſay 
more? This fine-ſpun ſcheme had the uſual. fate of all ex- 
quiſite policy. But the original plan of the duties, and the 
mode of executing that plan, both aroſe ſingly and ſolely 
from a love of our applauſe. He was truly the child of the 
houſe. He never thought, did, or ſaid any thing but with 
a view to you. He every day adapted himſelf to your diſ- 

poſition; and ed himſelf before it, as at a W 
glaſs. 
lle had obſerved (indeed it could not eſcape him) that 
ſeveral perſons, infinitely his inferiors in all reſpects, had 
formerly rendered themſelves conſiderable in this houſe by 
one method alone. They were a race of men (I hope in 
God the ſpecies is extinct) who, when they roſe in their 
place, no man living could divine, from any known adher- 
ence to parties, to opinions, or to principles; from any order 
or ſyſtem in their politics; or from any ſequel or connec- 
tion in their ideas, what part they were going to take in 
any debate. It is aſtoniſhing how much this uncertainty, 
eſpecially at critical times, called the attention of all parties 
on ſuch men. All eyes were fixed on them, all ears open to 
hear them; each party gaped, and looked alternately for 
their vote, almoſt to the end of their ſpeeches. While the 
houſe hung in this uncertainty, now the Bear-bims roſe 
from this ſide now they rebellowed from the other; and 
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that phrty to whom they fell at length from their trermuldtis 
and diftcitig balatice, always Yedeived therh in à tethipeſt of 
applxtiſe. The fortufie of fuch men Was a tetrptation töb 
Freut to be reſiſted by one, to-whom, a ſingle whiff of iu 
ceriſe withheld gave much greater pain, than he received 


delight, in the clouds of it, Which daily roſe About Hith 


from the 'prodigal ſuperſtition of innumerable admirers, 
He was a candidate for contradictory honours; and His great 


aim wWas to make thoſe agree in adthiration * Hith who — 


verragredd in any thing elſdG. 
Hence aroſe this unfortünate act, che ut ect or this FO 


| Wile; from a'diſpoſition'Which; after making ati Americin 


reveriue to pleaſe one, Tepealed it to pleaſe others, aud again 
fevived'it in Hopes of ang u third, 40 of Gatching forte» 
thing in the idens Of al. i AO) TRIO 
This revenue act of 54560, LHRH Ge foarth' period of 
American policy. How we have fared ſince then hat 
wWefül variety of ſchſemes have been adopted; What enfbr- 
eing, and what repealing; what dullying, and what ſubmit- 
ting; What doing, atid utidoing:; What Araihing, and What 
relaxing; whit: afemiblies diflvlved for flöt *obeyinig; atid 
called again without obedience; whit troops Kent out to 
quell reſiſtance, and on meeting that reſiſtance, recalled; 
what ſhiftings, arid charges, and jumblings of All kinds of 
men at home, which left ho poffibility of örder, confiſtency, 
vigour, or even ſo much as a decem unity of colotir in any 
orie public meaſure. It is a tedious, irkſome taſk.' My duty 
may call me to open it out ſome other time; * on a former 


occaſion 1 tried pr, ee 2 


I Mal forbear. te (1 
"After an theſe (danges and) apiration your trarnetfate 


's Beta tied May 1770. | 
ſituation 
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ſituation upon the queſtion on your paper is; at length 
brought to this. You have an ac of parliament, ſtating, that 
it is gapediant to raiſe + revenue: in America.? Byfa par- 
tial repeal you annihilated the greateſt part of that revenue, 
which this preamble; deslares to be ſo expedient. - You 
have ſubſtituted no other in the place of it. A ſecretary of 
ſtate has. diſclaimed, in the king's name, all thoughts of ſuch 
a ſubſtitution in future. The principle of this: diſclaimer 
goes to what has been left, as well as What has been rer 
pealed. The tax which lingers after its companions, (under 
a preamble declaring an American revenue expedient, and 
for the ſole purpoſe of ſupporting the theory of that pream - 
ble) militates with the aſſurance authentically conveyed to 
the colonies; and is an exhauſtleſs ſource. of jealouſy, and 
_ animoſity, On this ſtate, which. I take be a fair one; not be- 
ing able to diſcern any grounds of honour, advantage, peace, 
or power, for adhering, either to the act or to the preamble, 
1 ſhall 1 vote for: the: quedtian. which leads to the an 
both. a 

If you 1 W 
ming to fight for, conſiſtent in theory and valuable in prac- 
tice. If you muſt employ your firength, employ it to up- 
hold you in ſome honourable right, or ſome profitable 
Wrong. If you are apprehenſive. that the conceſſion recom- 
mende dito you, though proper, ſhould: be a means of draw 
ing on you further but unreaſonable claims, -h y then em- 
ploy your force in ſupporting that reaſonable conceſſion 
againſt thoſe unreaſonable, demands. Von wk emplox it 
with more grace; with better effect; and with great probable 
concurrence of all the quiet and rational people, in the pro- 
vinces; who are now united with, and hurried; away bys the 


violent: having indeed different diſpoſitions, but a o mon 
oy ons intereſt. 


| 
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intereſt. If you apprehend that on a conceſſion you ſhall-be 
puſhed by metaphyſical proceſs to the extreme lines, and 
argued out of your whole authority, my advice is this; when 
you have recovered your old, your ſtrong, your tenable po- 
fition, then face about ſtop ſhort—do nothing more rea- 


ſon not at all—oppoſe the antient policy and practice of the 


empire, as a rampart againſt the ſpeculations of innovators 
on doth. ſides of the queſtion; and you will ſtand, on great, 
manlyy and fure ground. On this ſolid baſis fix your ma- 
chines, and they will draw worlds towards you. 
Vour miniſters, in their own and his majeſty's name, have 
* adopted the American diſtinction of internal and ex · 
ternal duties. It is a diſtinction, whatever merit it may 
have, that was originally moved by the Americans them- 
ſelves; and I think they will acquieſce in it, if they are not 
puſhed with too much logic and too little ſenſe, in all the 
conſequences. That is, if external taxation be underſtood, 
as they and you underſtand it when you pleaſe, to be not a 
diſtinction of geography, but of policy; that it is a) power 
for regulating trade, and not for ſupporting eſtabliſnments. 
The diſtinction, which is as nothing with regard to right, is 
of moſt weighty conſideration in practice. Recover your old 
ground, and your, old tranquillity—try- it -I am perſuaded 
the Americans will compromiſe with, you. When confidence 
is once reſtored, the odious and ſuſpicions ſummum jus will 
periſh of courſe. The ſpirĩt of practicability, of moderation, 
and mutual convenience, will never call in geometrical ex- 
actneſs as the arbitrator of an amicable ſettlement. Conſult 
and follow your experience. Let not the long ſtory with 
which I have exerciſed your, patience, provg fruitleſs to your 
Antereſts. d: e (gd gion 1071 gt le 
For my part, I ſhould chooſe (if I could have my wiſh) 
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that tie propoſitiom of the * honourable entleman for the 
fepeal, could go to America without the attendance of the 
penal bills. * Alone'I could almoſt anſwer for its ſueceſs. 1 
cannot be certain of its reception in he bad eompany it may 
keep. In ſuch heterogeneous aſſortmients, the moſt inno- 
cent perſon will loſe the effect of his tinocency. Though 
you ſhould ſend out this angel of peace, yet you are ſending 
out a deſtroying angel too; and wat would be the effect of 
the conflict of theſe two adverſt ſpirits/ ot which WOuld pre- 
dominate in the end, is what I dare not ſay: whether the le- 
nient meaſures odd ufer Aerial paſſion to ſubſide,” or 
the ſevere would increaſe its fury All this is in the hand of 
Providence; yet now even now, 1 ſhould confide in the pre- 
valliig virtue, and efficacious operation of lenity, though 
Working in darkneſs, and in chaos, in the midſt of all this 

urmitural and turbid combination. I mene ee it miglit 
produce order and beauty in the end. erh 

Let us, Sir) embrace ſome ſyſtern or other before we end 
this ſeſſion. Do you mean to tax America, and to draw a 
productive revenue from thence? If you do, ſpeak out! 
name, fix} aſcertain this revenue; ſettle its quantity; define 
its objects; provide for its collection; and then fight when 
you have fomething to fight for. If you murder rob! If 
you kill, take poſſeſſion: and do not appear in the character 
of madmen, as well as aſſaſſins, violent, vindictive, bloody, 
and —— without bw Je But may an counſels 
guide you? ©” Hi Un MY Mer 90 101 C19 VIE 19718 56 

Again, and ad} rec to your old ag peace 
and enſue it—-leave America, if ſhe has taxable” matter in 
her; to tax Herſelf. Fant not here going irito the diſtinctions 


= Tights, nor — g to mark their boundaries. I do 
ttt 9811 Sho in) tn bill oil} I IR wiz 16 1 
®* Mr, Fuller. 
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not enter into theſe. metaphyſical diſtinctions; I hate the very 
ſound of them. Leave the Americans as they antiently, 
ſtood, and theſe. diſtinctions, born of our unhappy conteſt, 
will die along with it. They and we, and their and our an- 
ceſtors, have been happy under that ſyſtem. Let the me- 
mory of all actions, in contradiction to that good old mode, 
on both ſides, be extinguiſhed for ever. Be content to bind 
America by laws of trade; you have always done it. Let 
this be your reaſon for binding their trade. Do not hurthen 
them by taxes; you were not uſed to do ſo from the begin- 
ning. Let this be your reaſon; for not taxing. Theſe are 
the arguments of ſtates and kingdoms. - Leave the. zeſt to, 
the ſchools ; for there only they may: be diſcuſſed with 
ſafety. But if, intemperately, unwiſely, fatally, you, ſophiſ- 
ticate and poiſon the very ſource of government, by urging 
ſubtle deductions, and conſequences, odious to thoſe,you gor. 
vern, from the unlimited and illimitable nature of ſupreme 
ſovereignty, you will teach them by theſe means to call that 
ſovereignty itſelf in queſtion, When you drive him hard, the 
boar will ſurely turn upon the hunters; If that ſovereignty 
and their freedom cannot be reconciled, which will they take ? 
They, will caſt your ſovereignty in your face. No body will 
be argued into flayery. Sir, let the gentlemen on the other 
fide call forth all their ability; let the beſt of them get up, 
and tell me, what one character of liberty the Americans 
have, and what one brand of ſlavery they are free from, if 
they are bound in their property and induſtry, by all the re- 
ſtraints you can imagine on commerce, and at the ſame time 
are made pack -horſes of every tax you: chooſe to impoſe, 
without the leaſt Mare in granting them. When they bear 
the burthens of unlimited monopoly, will you bring them to 
bear the burthens of unlimited revenue too? The Engliſh- 


man in America will feel that this is ſlavery—that it is /ega/ 
| ſlavery, 
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flavery, will be ee e eee 
underſtanding. 2 l ; 
A floble lord à, who ſpoke ul — * is full of the 
fire of ingenuous youth; and when he has modelled the 
ideas of à lively imagination dy further experience, he will 
be an ornament to his ooπνtry in either houſe. He has ſaid, | 
that the Americuris are our children, and how can they Tevolt 1 
aigainft their parent? He fayt, that if they are not free in | 
their preſent ſtate, England is not free; beoauſe Mancheſter, 
ard Other conſiderable places, are not repreſented; + So then, 
becauſe ſome towns in England are not repreſented, America 
is to have no repreſentative at all. They are „ otir chil- 
« drei zu but when children afk for bread, we are not to give | 
a ſtone. Is it 'becxuſe the natural reſiſtance of things, and 
the various mutitions of time, hinders our government, or 
any ſcheme of government, from being any more than 
fort of approximation to the right, is it therefore that the o | 
lomes hre to redede from it influitely When this child of 
otirs wiſhes to aſſitmilate to its parent, and to reflect with a 
true filial reſemblance the beauteous countenance of Britifth | 
liberty ; are we to turn to them the ſhameful parts of our 
conſtittitĩon ? are we to give chem our weakneſs for their 
ſtrenigth ; or opprobrium for their glory; and the ſlough of | 
ſlavery, which we are hot able to work off co ſerve them for 
their freedom? ane nnd 21290 fy 1 808 
If this be the caſe, aſk yourſelves this *. Will they | 
be content in ſuch a ſtate of flavery? If not, look to the con- 
ſequences. Reflect how yon are to govern a people, who 
think they ought to be free, and think they are not. Your 
ſcherme yields fio revenue; it yields nothing! but diſcontent, 
diſorder, ene, n and 1 eee chan 
gn | vi +1 
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after wading up to your eyes in blood, Tou nude; end 
juſt where you begun; that is, to tax where no reve 
be found, to my voice fails me; my anclination indeed car- 
ries me no further all is confuſion beyond it. 
Well, Sir, I have recovered a little, and before l fit down 
muſtfay ſomething to another point with which gentlemen 
urge us. What is to become of the declaratory act aſſerting 
the entireneſs of Britiſh — . if we abandon 
the practice of taxation? neunten £110) 
For my part I look upon the rights. ſtated in that act, ex- 
actly in the manner in which I viewed them on its very firſt 
propoſition, and which I have often taken the liberty, with 
great humility, to lay before you. I look, I ſay, on the im- 
perial rights of Great Britain, and the privileges which the 
coloniſts ought to enjoy under theſe rights, to be juſt the 
moſt reconcileable things in the world. The parliament of 
Great Britain ſits at the head of her extenſive empire in two 
capacities: one as the local legiſlature of this iſland, provid- 
ing for all things at home, immediately, and by no other in- 
ſtrument than the executive power. The other, and I think 
her nobler capacity, is what I call her :72peria/ character; in 
which, as from the throne of heaven, ſhe ſuperintends all 
the ſeveral inferior legiſlatures, and guides, and controls them 
all without annihilating any. As all theſe provincial legiſla- 
tures are only co-ordinate to each other, they ought all to be 
ſubordinate to her; elſe they can neither preſerve mutual 
peace, nor hope for mutual juſtice, nor effectually afford 
mutual aſſiſtance. It is neceſſary to, coerce the negligent, to 
reſtrain the violent, and to aid the weak and deficient, by the 
- over-ruling plenitude of her power. She is never to intrude 
into the place of the others, whilſt they are equal to the 
common ends of their inſtitution. But in order to enable 


Parliament to anſwer all theſe ends of provident and bene- 
ficent 
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ficent ſuperintendance, her powers muſt hecboundleſs. Ie 
gentlemen who think the powers of parliament limited; may 
pleaſe themſelves to talk of requiſitions.” But ſuppoſe the re- 
quiſitions are not obeyed ? What! Shall there be no referved 
power in the empire, to ſupply a deficiency which may 
weakeny divide, and diſſipate the whole? We are engaged in 
war. the ſecretary of ſtate calls upon the colonies to contri- 
bute—fome. would do it, I think moſt would chearfully fur- 
niſh whatever is demanded one or two, fuppoſe, hang back, 
and, eaſing themſelves, let the ſtreſs of the draft lie on the 
others ſurely it is proper, that ſome authority might legally 
fay—« Tax yourſelves for the common ſupply; or parliament 
„ vill do it for you.“ This backwardneſs was, as I am toi, 
actually the cafe of Pennſylvania for ſome ſhort time towards 
the beginning of the laſt war, owing to ſome internal diſſen- 
tions in the colony. But, whether the fact were ſoy or other- 
wiſe, the caſe is equally to be provided for by a competent 
ſovereign power. But then this ought to be no ordinary 
power; nor ever uſed in the firſt inſtance. This is What 1 
meant, when I have ſaid at various times, that I conſider the 
power of taxing in parliament as an nn of arm add 
and not as a means of ſupply. A 

Such, Sir, is my idea of the conſtitution of the Britiſh em- 
pire, as diftinguiſhed from the conſtitution of Britain; and 
on theſe grounds I think ſubordination and liberty may be 
ſufficiently reconciled through the whole; whether to ferve 
a refining ſpeculatiſt, or a factious demagogue, I know not; 
but enough ſurely for the eaſe and happineſs of man. 
Sir, whilſt we held this happy courfe, we drew more from 
the colonies than all the impotent violence of deſpotiſm ever 
conldextort from them. We did this abundantly in thelaſt war. 
It has never been once denied—atid what reaſon have we to 
imagine that the colonies would not have proceeded in ſup- 
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plying government as liberally, if you had not ſtepped in and 
hindered them from contributing, by interrupting the-chan- 
nel in which their liberality flowed with. ſo | 

by attempting to take, inſtead of being ſatisfied: to receiuel 
Sir William Temple ſays, that Holland has loaded itſelf with 

ten times the impoſitions which it revolted from Spain, rather 
than ſubmit to. He ſays true. Tyranny is a poor provider. 
It knows neither how to accumulate, nor how to extract. 

I charge therefore to this ne and unfortunate fyſtem the 
joſs not only of peace, of union, and of commerce, but even 
of revenue, which its friends are eontending for.—It is: mo- 
rally certain, that we have loſt at leaſt a million of free grants 
fince the peace. I think we have loſt a great deal more; and 
that thoſe who look for a revenue from the provinces, never 
could have purſued, even in that light, a er more n 
repugnant to their purpoſes. 

Nou, Sin, I truſt I have ſhewn, firſt on that narrow: N 
which the honourable gentleman meaſured, that you are 
like to loſe nothing by complying with the motion, except 
what you have loſt already. I have ſhewn afterwards, that in 
time of peace you flouriſhed in commerce, and when war re- 
quired it, had ſufficient aid from the colonies, while you pur- 
ſued your antient policy; that you threw every thing into 
confuſion when you made the ſtamp act; and that you re- 
ſtored every thing to peace and order when you repealed it. 
I have ſhewn that the revival of the ſyſtem of taxation has 
produced the very worſt effects; and that the partial repeal 
has produced, not partial good, but univerſal evil. Let theſe 
conſiderations, founded on facts, not one of which can be 
denied, bring us back to our reaſon by the road of our 
experience. 

I cannot, as I have id, anſwer for mixed meaſures ; but 
ſurely this mixture of lenity would give the whole a better 
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chance of ſucceſs. When you once regain confidence; the 
way will be clear before you. Then you may enforce the act 
oft navigation when it ought to be enforced. Vo will your- 
ſelves open ĩt where it oughe ſtill further to be opened. Pro. 
ceed in nat you do, whàte ver you do, from policy, and not 
from rancour. Let us act like men, let us act like ſtateſmen. 
Let us hold ſome fort of conſiſtent conduct. It is agreed 
that a revenue is not to be had in America. If we: n 
profit; let us get rid of the odiui mmm. 
On this buſineſs of America, I confeſs I am „ideen even 
to ſadneſs. Fhave Had but one opinion concerning it ſince 
fat, and before Iſat in parliament. The noble lord * will, as 
uſual, probably, attribute the part taken by me and my 
friends in this buſineſs, to a deſire of getting his places. Let 
him enjoy this happy and original idea. If I deprived him 
of it, I ſhould take away moſt of his wit, and all his argu- 
ment. But I had rather bear the brunt of all his wit, and in- 
deed blows much heavier, than ſtand anſwerable to God for 
embracing a ſyſtem that tends to the deſtruction of ſome of 
the very beſt and faireſt of his works. But I know the map 
of England, as well as the noble lord “, or as any other per- 
ſon; and I know that the way I take is not the road to pre- 
ferment. My excellent and honourable friend under me on 
the floor , has trod that road with great toil for upwards 
of twenty years together. He is not yet arrived at the noble 
lord's deſtination. However, the tracks of my worthy friend 
are thoſe I have ever wiſhed to follow; becauſe I know they 
lead to honour. Long may we tread the ſame road toge- 
ther; whoever may mung us, or whoever may laugh 
at us on our journey! I honeſtly and ſolemnly declare, I : 
have in all 1 adhered 1 to the em of deter m no 
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'- other- 
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other reaſon, than that I think it laid deep in your trueſt 
intereſts—and that, by limiting the exerciſe, it fixes on the 
firmeſt foundations, a real, conſiſtent, well-grounded autho- 


| rity in parliament. Until you come back to that Ow 
1 there wul be no * for ** | 
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